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Now the Talk of 


_ftom Maine to Californiql 


A NEW advertising power for banks 


is now the talk of financial men. 

It is a means that has long existed 
but only of late widely adopted by 
bankers. 

Wherever bank advertising is dis- 
cussed, you will hear this talked about. 
Bankers in every city are relating stories 
of its success. Many phenomenal results 
are recorded in recent banking annals. 

At luncheons, in the clubs and offices, 
and even on the street, you will likely 
hear these discussions. One bank man 
tells another, and so these stories travel. 


OVER 350 BANKS 


Now more than 350 banks employ this 
service. The avalanche of new users in- 
cludes many bankers internationally 
celebrated. The Illinois Merchants Bank 
of Chicago, the Continental & Commer- 

cial National Bank, the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland and 


CHICAGO 


Harrison, Loomis & 
Congress Sts. 


S— 


the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis are numbered among them. Such 
institutions are recognized as wise buyers. 
They made thorough investigations be- 
fore adopting the outdoor medium. 
Now results everywhere are proving the 
wisdom of its use. 


ITS ELEMENTS OF POWER 


Size, Color, Position, Permanency and 
Reiteration are the five main forces Out- 
door Advertising offers. 


IN ST. LOUIS 


HE First National Bank of St. Louis 
isthe biggest bank in the Southwest. 
Recently it inaugurated the 10% Sav- 
ings Plan of William Elliott Graves, one of 
the biggest financial advertising agents 


in the country. Immediately on closing 
acontract with the Club the bank 
arranged for a campaign of Outdoor 
Advertising, comprising of over two 
hundred locations. Within a week 
more than five thousand Savings Ac- 
counts had been opened. 
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Branches in 48 Principal Cities 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Size and Position that command atten- 
tion and tremendous daily circulation. 


Color that breathes life into the mes- 
sage and multiplies attention value. 

Permanency that builds familiarity, 
reputation and confidence. 

Reiteration day by day, that makes 
the message unforgetable. These are the 
recognized essentials of good advertising. 


HOW TO GET FACTS 

Forty-eight branches are maintained by 
the Thomas Cusack Company in princi- 
pal cities for your convenience. Service 
is offered nation-wide and a trained rep- 
resentative is within immediate call. 

You may be overlooking an opportu- 
nity today that will mean much to your 
future. Ask us to send a representative, 
or request the book “SOLVING THE 
BANK’S PROBLEM.”’ It tells of the ex- 
periences of other bankers that we 
know will provearevelation to you 


NEW YORK 


Broadway & 5th Ave. 
at 25th Street 


te 
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HANDY PURCHASING AGENT ON 
YOUR DESK 


Do You Use The Guide? 


1. To learn just where you can readily 
secure any article for your everyday 
needs, such as an envelope or a type- 
writer, a coin counter or a central file. 





2. To put you in immediate touch with 
reliable firms that furnish new business, 
accounting, architectural and other 
services. 


. As a reference for facts on interest and 
postage rates, clearing houses, number 
of banks, etc. 


HE BANKERS EQUIPMENT-SERVICE 

GUIDE is designed for your conven- 
ience. It gives you in compact and 
handy form the necessary information 
about how to reach all the dependable 
bank supply and service houses. 





Use your copy of The Guide more and more 


Keep The Guide on your desk 
Make it your purchasing agent 


THE BANKERS 
EQUIPMENT-SERVICE GUIDE 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Above: A 5,000 kilowatt 
generator of twenty-five e 
years ago—the largest and 
best then known. ; 
Opposite: A 60,000 kilo- 
watt generator of today, 
twelve times as powerful 
and productive as the earlier 
model, yet requiring only a 
third as much fuel per kilo- 
watt hour to operate it. 


Tangible Assets 





Achievements, once identified with 
a name, cannot be transferred to, or 
purchased by, another name. The 
continuance of such assets is assured 
by the selection, training and de- 
velopment of some of the best elec- 
trical brains in the world. 

Radio broadcasting, the alternat- 
ing current principle, the trans- 
former, the induction motor, auto- 
matic circuit breaker, applying elec- 
tricity for the first time to the steel, 
paper, rubber, mining and textile 
industries these are but a few 


achievements indelibly Westinghouse. 

This institution has for years given 
the best of its talent to the pioneering 
of new methods, new apparatus, new 
applications of electricity to the 
problems of industry, transportation 
and the home. 

Employed today as a manufacturer 
and distributor of electrical and 
mechanical apparatus necessary for 
convenience, for economy and for 
progress, Westinghouse tomorrow 
will be the maker of things that will 
be necessary for life itself. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 
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of a Series 


(A Fable) 4 


@ John worked in the ‘“X"’ bank. One year A. I. B. circulars 
appealed to his ambition and he attended two classes faith- 
fully. His superiors knew it and said to themselves, ‘*There 
is a bright lad,"’ but said nothing to John. The next year 
John decided not to attend classes. ‘*‘What's the use?”’ he 
said, **The bank thinks just the same of me if I don't as if I 
do—which isn’t much in either case. I'll spend my evenings 
having a good time." Today John gets a small salary and 
tries to earn less, just for spite. 


@ George was an employe of the ‘““Y"’ bank. He began attend- 
ing A. 1. B. classes the same year as John. The president found 
it out and called George into his office and shook his hand. 
**I want you to know Iam watching you,”’ he said. The next 
year George attended more A. I. B. classes, and the year 
following, and the next. Finally he got his Standard Certifi- 
cate. Today he gets a good salary, but his salary cannot 
keep pace with his value. 


@ Now it happened that the ““Y"’ bank had a great number 
of Georges. And they all knew it lay within their power to 
advance by study and effort. And they were enthusiastic 
about their bank and were pleasant to customers, and talked 
their bank wherever they went. And the “Y"’ bank got lots 
of free advertising, and it grew, and grew, and grew. But 
the “*X"* bank? Well, it had a lot of Johns. Anyway, it 
didn’t grow. 


MORAL: That handshake, that slap on the 
back, that word of encouragement: It doesn’t 
cost anything, but it means more than money. 





CHAPTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COURSES BY MAIL 


National Office: 110 East Forty-Second Street, New York 


Space Donated io 
National Publictiy Commttee 
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Making GOOD on Travelers Cheques 


The Facts and Figures Back of the 1% of 1 Per Cent More 
Charged for AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


2009 individuals reported American Express Travelers Cheques lost or 
stolen last year to the amount of $493,055. $81,057 of this amount was 
forged—a direct loss to the Company. Of the forgers, 157 were appre- 
hended, convicted, and either sentenced or are now waiting trial. Of the 
lost cheques, $203,946 were recovered. The balance, $208,052, paid out 
to the losers by the Company, will not represent a total loss, as experi- 
ence has shown that honest finders will return the cheques to us; while 
fear of detection will prevent the ordinary criminal from ever cashing 


them. 


American Express Travelers Cheques cost 
the user 25c per $100.00 more because they 
are worth more. Their unquestioned 
money value anywhere, at any time, alone, 
is worth the extra quarter of one per cent. 
The money protection which goes with this 
value, alone, is worth it. The intricate 
machinery necessary to sustain and guard 
these values demands this extra quarter of 
one per cent. The American Express pro- 
tects the user of these cheques against loss 
or theft. It relieves his immediate embar- 
rassment if the cheques are lost; or, if they 
are stolen or forged, it sees that the thief 
or forger is detected and punished. And in 
addition, American Express Travelers 
Cheques assure their users of the most 
human and helpful personal Service of the 
American Express chain of international 
offices abroad and more than 26,700 Ex- 
press Offices in the United States and 
Canada. 


500,000 American Travelers in 1923 
changed more than $120,000,000 into 
American Express Travelers Cheques—of 
which the greater percentage were used 


right here at home, by business and 
pleasure travelers in the United States. 
The American Express Company startcd 
the idea of Travelers Cheques. Their 
cheques were the first on the market. They 
developed the whole Traveler Cheque sys- 


tem. Every new feature added has been: 


theirs. Not satisfied with their dominant 
money protection features, the American 
Express Company added a costly Personal 
Service for the traveler. 


Criminal menaces to the Travelers’ funds 
multiply. The greatest problem of the 
American Express Company, however, is 
the Travelers’ own lack of care of his 
cheques. The professional criminal is hard 
pressed that attempts to appropriate 
American Express paper. He must be a 
skilful forger to use American Express 
Travelers Cheques. He knows that cease- 
lessly on his trail the American Express 
Company is operating a highly developed 
and very efficient secret service. But 
against failure of the general traveler in 
protecting his cheques—the Company has 
no redress. 


7 





The American Express Company’s Secret Service cooperates fully with 
Banks in the protection of bank paper. It cannot urge too strongly how- 
ever upon the banks selling this paper the necessity of warning the pur- 
chaser against careless handling. 


American Express Co. 
| 6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MEETING THE GROWING NEEDS OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 


HE three banks which have united 

to form the Illinois Merchants Banks 
have for many years paid more than ordi- 
nary attention to the development of their 
services to banks. 


Today, their combined resources and 
facilities offer special advantages which 
appeal strongly to bankers. Capital and 


surplus amounting to $45,000,000 with 
total resources well over $400,000,000 
place them in an unusually strong posi- 
tion —and a fully equipped organization 
of long and wide experience assures ser- 
vice at all times of the highest standard. 


Correspondence or interviews with our officers 
concerning your Chicago requirements is invited. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY Ws, ae" THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank i e. . A Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company Sy Bank Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets NES La Salle and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 
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CHARTING YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR THE BUSY DIRECTOR 


Trend of commercial, savings, trust, and Christ- 
mas Club deposits over a period of years is strik- 
ingly revealed by simple chart in Indiana bank 


By FRED D. ROSE 


President, Merchants Trust and Savings Bank, Muncie, Indiana 


HEN the directors of the Mer- 
chants Trust and Savings Bank, 


Muncie, Indiana, want a comparative 
idea of the volume of savings or com- 
mercial deposits over a period of years, 
it is not necessary to burden them with 
statistics which are often more confus- 


ing than enlightening. Instead, the pres- 





Fig. I. 
Indiana, over a period of years. 
control and grasp of the business. 


ident of the bank, merely puts before 
them a simple and illuminating chart 
(Figure I) which reveals at a glance a 
continuous record of the bank’s de 
posits. This chart covers a period of 
four years and shows exactly the com- 
mercial or savings deposits at present 
as against the past. 


9 


Before this chart was devised much 
time was lost in presenting data because 
it was buried in a mass of figures. The 
directors of every institution are busy 
men, and it is important to conserve 
their time and to convey a reliable pre- 
sentation of the institution’s 


activity. 
At the beginning of 


1920 the ehart 


5-— 


This chart which is posted weekly presents a vivid picture of the trend of deposits in the Merchants Trust and Savings Bank, Muncie, 
The actual chart is about three times as long as the illustration. 


The chart gives officers and directors better 





10 


shown in the accompanying illustration 
introduced. It is a simple matter 
to keep it posted at weekly intervals. 

‘The chart continuous week 
to week and year to year picture of 
To put all of 
this on a sheet of paper that could be 


was 
shows a 
the volume of deposits. 


handled conveniently a cross-ruled paper 
with one-sixteenth inch 
first divided 
Each 
space represented one 


selected 
rulings. The 
horizontally 
sixteenth 
week, ang.52 of these comprised a year. 
The weeks were indicated at the bottom 
of the chart. 


Was 
sheet 
into 


was 
vears. one 


inch 


Each vertical space represented $5,- 
000 in deposits. Every tenth vertical 
space was numbered at the left of the 
sheet. 





It is possible to show on the same 
sheet and the same seale not only savings 
deposits, but also commercial deposits, 
certificates of deposit, Christmas Club 
deposits, and trust deposits. This is 
convenient for it made it possible to 
compare the these 
forms of deposits at a glance. 


volume of each of 

The upper line on the chart represents 
the volume of savings deposits. This 
black ink. 

The thick, jagged line that 
from left to right immediately below 
savings deposits tells the amount of 
commercial deposits. This is in red ink, 
and stands out sharply on the chart. 
Peaks and depressions of the graph, for 
commercial deposits are interesting and 
worthy of close study. 


is in 


ascends 


The line which starts between savings 
and commercial deposits is for cer- 
tificates of deposit. The fact that it 
goes downward is due to the fact that 
this particular business has not been 
vigorously promoted. 


The saw-toothed line at the bottom of 
the chart shows the volume of Christmas 
savings deposits. The upper of these 
lines, which appears in red ink on the 
chart, denotes the amount of Christmas 
Club deposits which would be produced 
if every depositor turned in his com- 
plete quota according to schedule at 
the first of the year. The line below 
this, which reveals the actual amount of 
Christmas Club deposits, falls short of 
the quota owing to the fact that a cer- 
tain number of Christmas depositors 
failed each year to make their planned 
payments. The chart shows strikingly 
how the Christmas Club has succeeded 
for four years. The eurve of actual 
payments is approximately the same for 
the four periods. 


In the lower right hand portion of 
the chart are two other graphs which 
represent “trust deposits” and “monthly 
payment loans,” features of the business 
which were not begun until the latter 
part of 1922. It is valuable for the 


officers and directors to have this visible 
record of the relation of this elass of 
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business to commercial and savings de- 
posits, 

Every Saturday afternoon after 
books are closed for the week the fig- 
ures for high and low deposits for the 
week are taken from the ledgers and 
posted on the chart. The varving thick- 
the respective lines on the 
chart is accounted for by fluctuations in 
volume during the week. Maximum de- 
posits for the week are shown by the 
upper edge of each line, while the low- 
est deposits for the week are represent- 
ed by the lower edge of each line. The 
work of few 


the 


nesses of 


posting requires only a 
minutes. 

After the chart was maintained for a 
year or more a number of advantages 
were revealed which had 
thought of when it was originally 
planned. The chart is something which 


not been 


increases in value as it increases in age, 
because it becomes more and more fas- 


cinating to compare the trend of the 
business over a number of years. With 
the aid of the chart, executives and di- 
rectors of the bank can tell at a glance 
not only what the business has been 
for a recent period, but also the relation 
of recent business to past conditions. 
Comparisons can be readily made 
between the various types of deposits, 
and no other form of presentation ean 
reveal these facts as clearly and com- 
prehensibly as this chart. 

The chart has one outstanding ad- 
vantage over a mere row of figures in 
that it prevents many important facts, 
such as the depressions, from being lost 
from sight. The depressions are one 
of the most interesting features that 
the chart shows. Programs ean be 
planned in advance to help to eliminate 
depressions, and the result of advertis- 
ing or new business campaigns can be 

(Continued on page 8&7) 


THE SMITH NATIONAL GREW 


BIG WITHOUT 


ADVERTISING 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 





DVERTISING is not always es- 
sential to banking suecess and 


growth. That 
that there are great banks which have 
never advertised in the sense. 

In such eases the student of banking 
usually discovers that suecess has been 


is proven by the fact 


modern 


due to the set-up of the directorate and 
the ramifications of their business con- 
nections, or else to a system of direct 
solicitation of business far more costly 
than advertising by the printed word. 

Often one hears the stock argument 
against bank advertising: “The Smith 
National has never advertised and vet 
it has grown remarkably well.” 

That sounds very much like the stock 
argument against college education: 
“John Smith never went to college and 
see how successful he has been.” 

The explanation in both instances is 
that the “natuyal endowments” ‘have 
been such that success was almost in- 
evitable. And one might fairly say: 
“But how much greater and more use- 
ful the bank might have been if it had 
advertised intelligently and how much 
better and bigger a man Mr. Smith 
might have been had he been given col- 
legiate advantages.” 

Advertising is not always essential 
but it is always mighty helpful and 
very often it is absolutely essential. 

By means of intelligent advertising 
a strong but obseure bank may rise to 
first rank in its community, while a 
non-advertising bank, with a century’s 
honorable history behind it, stands still 





or slips backward. 

Look over the country and you will 
find many illustrations of this fact. 
Banks that were leaders a century or a 
generation or a decade ago have been 
passed and left far behind by newer 
banks committed to an intelligent policy 
of advertising and the progressive spirit 
that begets such a policy. The excep- 
tions are those banks previously men- 
tioned as having peculiar “natural en- 
dowments.” 

About twenty years ago a new trust 
company was born. It was endowed 
with intelligence as well as a strong di- 
rectorate and one of its very first acts 
was to establish a policy of persistent 
advertising. In twenty years that in- 
stitution has attained such heights of 
influence and usefulness as might not 
have been reached in a hundred years of 
old-school banking methods and with 
a non-advertising policy. The trust 
company in mind had ideals of service, 
believed itself a public service institu- 
tion and proceeded to let the public 
know what its ideals and services were. 
Its reputation now is of world-wide 
reach and hundreds of thousands of 
people have been served by it. A 
century of benefit to the public has 
been crowded into twenty years because 
of this company’s eager personal, public 
services and the extension of those 
services through the knowledge of them 
spread by advertising. 

Advertising it not always essential to 
a bank but it is always mighty helpful. 
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WHEN DOES A CHECKING ACCOUNT 
BECOME UNPROFITABLE? 


With the aid of simple cost accounting tables that in- 
volve the number of items and average balance the 
profit or loss on an account can be at once determined 


By STUART H. PATTERSON 


Comptroller, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


OST accounting is usually asso- 
ciated with a manufacturing busi- 
ness, and the average person, if he 


thought about it at all, would say that 
a bank is the last place where it would 
be adaptable. Yet a bank or trust com- 
pany has money and services for sale 
and it is essential that the 
money and services rendered should be 
known, and unprofitable business eli- 
minated or made profitable, especially 
in these days of high operating costs. 

A deposit account on its faee may 
appear profitable; nevertheless proper 
analysis may show it to be actually un- 
profitable at the rate of interest carried 
by it, while it might be profitable at a 
lower rate. 


eosts of 


To bring this out more clearly, let 









Items 
per 


1% TABLE 
AVERAGE 


Annum $500 $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 $7,500 $10,000 $12,500 $15,000 





3% 2149 2% 1%% 1% 
Earnings after deducting 13% 
Reserve—$8,700 @ 4% ........ $391.50 


b $391.50 
Interest on $10,000 deposit ...... 300.00 


250.00 


$391.50 
200.00 


$391.50 
150.00 


$391.50 
100.00 


Interest Earnings ................$91.50 $141.50 


$191.50 


78.00 


$291.50 
“78.00 


$241.50 
Expense 78.00 78.00 78.00 


PONIES bid 0 act ed bcc aed Wain. Se ae $63.50 $213.50 
Per cent of profit on amount 


of deposit or turnover. .......... . 139 


$113.50 $163.50 


63% 1.14% 1.63% 2.13% 


Fig. I. Showing per cent of profit on $10,000 account at different interest rates. 
us take an account with an average this account is $78.00 per annum. At 
balance of $10,000, whieh has an 


various rates of interest we have results 
activity of eight or nine items per day, 


or say 2,500 per annum. Assume that 
the money put out by the bank nets 444 
per cent, and that the cost of handling 


as shown in Figure LI. 


Table I shows therefore that it would 
not be desirable to pay_more than 1% 
per cent on this account, if it is felt 
that there should be a return of at least 
1% per cent on money deposited, a 
return which must cover the costs of 
leaning out money, maintenance of credit 
department, bad debts, taxes, ete. If this 
account were only one-half as active, a 







BALANCES 

































2 2.14 2.40 2.53 2.57 2.59 2.60 2.62 2.63 2.64 2.64 S per enh 200s Wa ees Sree ee 

50 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.55 2.58 2.59 2.61 2.62 2.63 2.63 Le Pr ee ee Se 

: Noe . sal ss however, that the activity in the account 

7 | 1.95 | 2.30 | 2.48 | 2.53 | 2.57 | 2.58 | 2.60 | 2.62 | 2.63 | 2.63 cannot be reduced to any considerable 

100 | 1.85 | 2.25 | 2.45 | 2.62 | 2.55 | 2.57 | 2.60; 2.61 | 2.62 | 2.63 extent. The natural impulse is to ask 
200 1.45 2.05 2.35 2.45 2.50 2.53 2.57 2.60 2.60 2.61 a Copeiien tose 2 nie grr 
300 “T05 1.85 2.25 2.39 2.45 2.49 2.55 2.58 2.59 2.60 walter yond Sign Ponape: 





presented with this article, will show the 








400 
























.65 | 1.65 | 2.15 | 2.32 | 2.40 | 2.45 | 2.52 | 2.56 | 2.57 | 2.59 bank executive that the best course both 

500 25 | 1.45 | 2.05 | 2.25 | 2.35 | 2.41 | 2.50) 2.54 | 2.56 | 2.57 for the depositor and the bank is to 

gee eee a ; reduce the interest rate, because it would 

G00 | [14] | 1.25 | 1.96 | 2.19 | 2.30 | 2.37 | 2.47 | 2.52 | 2.54 | 2.56 pss uire an paises balance of more than 
700 1.05 1.85 2.12 2.25 2.33 2.44 2.50 2.53 2.54 


ri) ‘ b $100,000 on this account at 2 per cent, 



























.85 | 1.75 | 2.05 | 2.20 | 2.29 | 2.41 | 2.48 | 2.51 | 2.53 to show a profit of 1.63 per cent on the 

900 .65 | 1.65 | 1.99 | 2.15 | 2.25 | 2.39 | 2.46 | 2.49 | 2.52 turnover, but, by reducing the rate to 

f = F ee 1% per cent, a profit of 1.63 per cent 

1,000 45 | 155, 1.92 2.10 | 2.21 36 2.44 | 2.48 | 2.51 can be made on a $10,000 balance. 
1,250 [.05} | 1.30 | 1.75 | 1.98 | 2.11 29 | 2.39 2.44 2.47 








a9 =i 
2,000 .55 > 1.25 1 



















85 


.60 


While any banker likes to increase de- 





2.01 23 | 2.34 | 2.39 | 2.44 posits, a good profit on the turnover is 
1.81 2.09 2.24 | 2.32 | 2.37 most desirable. 















Note: 


Fig. Il. 


e aver 
loss in handling the account is revealed. 


Figures in brackets | | show losses. 


Convenient table to show profit or loss on an account of 1 per cent. 
age balance column to the cross line that shows number of items per annum the profit or 
















2.500 05 92/135 1.61 1.96 2.14 224 2.30 With proper cost accounts, a bank is 
5.000 (2.34) |.71) 10 "er 1.29 1.64 1.84 1.97 in a position to present a convincing 

is bncaaenslba hie ‘a ——_— argument to a depositor whose account 
7,500 {1.14 [.38] .63 1.14 1.44 1.64 


is unprofitable, and no reasonable cus- 
tomer can expect a bank to transact 
business for him with little profit or at 
a loss. 


{.03] 64 1.04 












14 . 64 
|. 36] 24 . 64 


{. 16] .30 
| 03] 





For ready reference the results show- 
ing the profit or loss on an account 
under varying conditions should be 
worked up into a set of tables. A sep- 
arate table should be prepared for each 
rate of interest allowed on deposits, 
each table showing the profit based on 


By looking down 
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Fig. IV. Chart which shows graphically how an average account of $10,000 balance at 1'4 
per cent produces as much profit as an account of $200,000 at 2 per cent. 


the average balance and activity of the 2nd. The cost of the activity in an 
account. Thus by running down the account 

average balance column to the cross line 3rd. The overhead cost 

showing the number of items per an- Winw Gist teen is ‘Meeed Ge thee 
num, one can immediately ‘determine 


pense of maintaining the account, and 
figuring interest, sending out 
statements, ete., working on the as- 


sumption that the account is inactive. 


the profit or loss. To illustrate this 
feature, Tables II and III have been 
prepared. 


ineludes 


As a matter of fact it is possible to 
get along with one table, for if the table 
is computed on a 2 per cent rate and a 
test is desired of an account carrying 
1% per cent, all that is necessary is 
to add one-half of one per cent to the 
figures shown on the 2 per cent table. 


Items 
per 
Annum $2 500 $5000 $7.5 


BANKERS MONTHLY for 


AVERAGE 
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The costs entering into this item are 
salaries for the necessary clerks, sta- 
tionery, postage, rentals, ete. Such costs 
are prorated on a basis of the number 
of accounts in the bank. Thus, the 
balance in the account and its activity 
have no bearing on this first cost item. 

The second cost item is based on the 
activity of the account. In the Guar- 
anty Trust Company for instance, 
the activity is noted monthly on the 
average balance cards kept for all de- 
positors’ aecounts. This cost is com- 
prised of salaries of the additional book- 
keepers required because of the activity, 
cost of additional space, the major part 
ot the operating expenses of the tellers, 
transit, and _ collection departments. 
Cost per item is determined by di- 
viding the total number of 
into the total cost mentioned in this 
classification. This is not 
month, as a computation 
six months or once a year is usually suf- 
ficient to give accurate costs per 
for this purpose. 


itenis 


done every 
once every 
item 


The third cost item is the overhead or 
indirect expense. Reckoning this is the 
most difficult problem, and the exact 
procedure may need to be varied to 
meet different conditions in different in- 
stitutions. In the average bank a 


(Continued on page 48) 








TABLE 


BALANCES 


500 $10.090 $12,500 $15,000 $17,500 $20,000 $22.500 $25,000 









In the same way, if the account carries 100. 49 157 1.60 1.61 1 


1.64 1.64 














Y, , .62 | 1.63 | 1.63 | 1.63 

2% per cent, then 1% per cent 200 “T-41 1.53 1.57 1.60 1.60 1.61 1.62 1.62 1.63 1.63 
should be deducted from the figures — — ——___ . —___|__ 
shown on the 2 per eent table. In prac- 300 1.33 1 49 1 55 1.58 1 59 1 60 1 61 1.61 1 62 1 62 
ilies: Solvents 400 1.25 1.45 1.52 1.56 1.57 1.59 1.60 1.60 





it will probably be found 


1.61 1.61 








more convenient to have several tables, 
as the average balances and number of 
items will run higher on the tables show- 
ing the higher interest rates. 


To follow 


500 1.17 1 41 150 1.54 1 
600 | 1.09 | 1.37 | 1.47 | 1 


up unprofitable accounts 800 93 


96 1.57 
54, 1.56 | 1.57 | 1.58 1.59 


700 $1.01 1.33 1.44 1.50) 1.53 
1 e 


1.59 1.59 1.60 60 


60 


l 

1 
1.54 | 1.56 1.57 1.58 1.59 
5 1.56 1.57 1.58 











currently, each bookkeeper should have 900 85 4 5 1.39 1 46 1.49 | 1.52 | 1.54! 1.55 1.56 157 
a set of tables, so that each month he 1,000 771.2 1.44 | 1.48 | 1.51 | 1.58 | 1.54 | 1.85 | 1.56 









ean review the accounts on his ledger 
and, report immediately to the officer in 
charge all accounts showing less than, 


1,250 57 11 | 1.29 


1,500 380 


— | 


01 1.23 1.34 1. 





1.52 1.53 1.55 


39 | 1.44; 1.47 | 1.50 1.51 1.53 





say, 1% per cent profit. 









2,000 = [.25] 81 | 1.00 | 1.24 1.32 | 1.37 | 1.41 | 1.44 1.47 1.49 

The foregoing discussion shows the 2.500 61 96 | 1.14 | 1.24 1.30 | 1.36 | 1.30 | 1.42 | 1.45 
practical application of the costs ac- — aa ; ——— t ee 7 Si tye ect 
counting method to be 5,000 | .38] 29 «64 BAT 107114 1.20 124 





system. The 


used in determining the costs may be 7,500 


| .37] 14 





44 . 64 19 .89 .98 1.04 








suggested as follows: 10,000 [36] .04 30 .50 .64 75 84 
The four elements determining the 12,500 {.36] [.03] 21 .39 .53 64 


15,000 
17,500 


value of an account are: the interest 
allowed on the deposit, the interest 


earned on the money loaned out, the 







| .07] 14 31 34 
[.10] .09 24 














20,000 
22,500 


activity of the account, and the cost of 
operation. 

The cost of operation is divided into 
three sections: 

Ist. The cost of keeping the ac- 
count, exclusive of activity 


Norte: 


Fig. III. 
per cent interest. 


Figures in brackets [ ] show losses. 





[.13)  .04 
| .16] 


Cost accounting table similar to Fig. I for determining profit on an account at 2 
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HOW A COUNTRY BANKER DEVELOPS 
THE FARMER’S EARNINGS 


In addition to sending out a monthly 
message on better farming Guy Youmans 
delivers first-hand counsel in the fields 


By W. E. WALKER 


Assistant Vice President, First National Bank-Central Wisconsin Trust Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 


_. any informed individual what 
state leads in effective banker- 
farmer work. 
sin.” 

Then ask any member of the staff of 
Wiseonsin’s Banker-Farmer Exchange, 
affiliated with the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association, or ask any faeulty member 
of the University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture what bank in Wisconsin 
leads in its agricultural activities. He 
will tell vou that bank is the Dairy Ex- 
change Bank at Neillsville, until a few 


He will reply, “Wiscon- 


months ago known as the Commercial 
‘State Bank of Neillsville. 
If you ask your informant what 


banker in the Dairy Exchange Bank ae- 
ecomplishes most in with 
the farmers, he will tell vou that Guy 
Youmans, cashier, is the man. 

Mr. first, a 
farmer. Up to four years ago he fol- 
lowed the plough. 


co-operating 


Youmans is, successful 


Then an opening 
developed at what was then the Com- 


mercial State Bank and he became 
cashier. 

“During the first two years of 
these four,” says Mr. Youmans, “I 
devoted most of my time trying to 
understand what the Commissioner of 
Banking meant when he wrote me a 
letter. During the past two years I 


have devoted most of my time to help- 
ing the dairy farmers in our section and 
at the same time have looked after some 
of the affairs of the bank.” 

Just how does Mr. Youmans accom- 
plish his good work with farmers? The 
following is a typical and a true example. 

In January, 1923, Adolph Meirer 
came into the Dairy Exchange Bank to 
receive some help in making out his 
income tax report. He had been invited 
through the bank’s advertising to come 
in whenever there was any business or 
farm or financial problem that bothered 
him. 

Mr. Youmans, in helping make out 
this report, discovered that Meirer’s 
cows had brought in $70 apiece gross 
income the previous year. 

“That’s not enough money from those 
cows, Adolph,” said Youmans. 

“What are you trying to~do, tell me 
how to run my farm?’ Adolph re- 
taliated. “You may know how to run 
your bank but you can’t tell me any- 
thing about feeding cows.” 

Now it happens that Guy Youmans 
knows more about feeding cows that he 


does about reserves for taxes. 

“Pll tell you what I'll do,” said You- 
mans. “If you feed those cows just 
what I tell you to and if vour increased 
for the 
send the 


more than 
feed, 


income doesn’t 
increased 
bill to me.” 


pay 


eost of feed 












Above: When this 
banker discusses or- 
chard spraying. 


By that time Adolph Meirer began to 
think that perhaps Guy Youmans knew 
something about a cow’s diet. So he 
made a record of the rations Youmans , 
recommended and changed the feed. 

During the last two weeks in Decem- 


ber, 1922, Meirer’s ten cows produced 





Above: Mr. Youmans 
talks about feeding. 


yo 


Guy Youmans, cashier of the Dairy Exchange Bank, Neillsville, Wisconsin, believes that the 


country banker should aid farmers to increase production and profits. In th 


center we see him 


on his way out to the farms; at lower left he is examining ground limestone for an alfalfa field; 
lower right, advising farmer to continue “‘better cows.”’ 
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1500 pounds of milk. By the last two 
weeks in January, 1923, Youman’s im- 
proved rations were “doing their stuff” 
and during the last two weeks of that 
month Meirer took 2265 pounds of milk 
from the same cows without freshening. 
During the last two weeks in February, 
their production jumped to 2894 pounds. 
The cows were put on their new diet 
between the first and _ fifteenth of 
January, 1923. 

In 1922 Meirer’s ten cows brought 
him $640. In 1923 the same cows added 
$1090 to his gross income. There was 
an additional feed cost of $200, leaving 
an increase of $250 in gross income on 
the animals in a year. 

During the first two weeks of January, 


income from this herd hardly paid for 
the cost of the home grown feed. 

In December, however, this farmer 
was getting $2.25 a hundred for his 
milk or a gross income of about $14.25 
a day. His cost of feed was $6 per 
day. 

Last vear he couldn’t see his way out. 
He was about ready to leave the farm. 
This year his boy is taking a little work 
at the University of Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture and making plans to at- 
tend the short course next vear. 

Is it necessary to add that this farmer 
and all his neighbors are now banking 
at the Dairy Exchange Bank? 

Another farmer lost seven head of 


cattle through the ravages of tuber- 










Practical Balanced | 


Rations 


Circulars that a Wisconsin bank sends monthly to farmers. The pam- 
phlets are read because the information presented jhelps to increase farm 


profits. 


1924, the same cows, still on the job, 
produced 3800 pounds of milk. During 
the last two weeks of the month their 
production went over the 4,000 mark. 
Their production for a corresponding 
period in December, 1922, as pointed 
out, was 1500 pounds. 

You can’t blame Adolph Meirer for 
thinking the Dairy Exchange Bank is 
a pretty good bank and you aren’t sur- 
prised to know that he tells his friends 
about it. 

Or take the farmer who boasts that 
the feeding ration Guy Youmans worked 
out for him is worth at least $1,000 a 
year in cash. 

Another example of Youman’s work. 
Last spring a farmer remarked that 
his cows were averaging thirteen pounds 
of milk a day. He wasn’t a customer 
of the Dairy Exchange Bank but that 
didn’t stop Youmans from working out 
a feeding ration which, in two weeks, 
increased the average production per 
cow to 19% pounds per day. Today 
that farmer is milking 22 cows and 
taking an average of 632 pounds of 
milk a day from them, or better than 
28. pounds per day per cow. 

Before Youmans took a hand, the 


With the assistance of the 
Dairy Exchange Bank, he bought seven 
more cows at a eost of $875. That was 
a vear ago. Today he has paid up all 
of the $875 out of increased returns on 
this herd. 


culosis. 


Incidentally, Mr. Youmans, of course, 
is for pure bred stock but in many eases 
he has been able to show farmers the 
light on the pure bred stock proposition. 


“Just because this cow shows a pro- 
duction of 600 pounds of milk under 
ideal circumstances,” he tells his farm- 
er customer, “is no reason why he will 
produce 600 pounds of milk for you. 
What you might pay for this animal 
should not be based on her production 
of 600 pounds, but on what you con- 
sider she is likely to produce under cir- 
cumstances prevailing on your farm.” 

Instead of recommending the pur- 
chase of high grade stock with high 
production records at faney figures, 
Mr. Youmans often urges his customers 
to buy the offspring from this stock in- 
stead. 


The work of the Dairy Exchange 
Bank is not devoted entirely to dairy 
problems. It is concerned with all agri- 


cultural problems in a diversified _farm- 
ing section. 

There has been much said and written 
or farmers’ production and marketing 
problems. Many maintain that farmers 
are producing efficiently enough, that 
their chief problem now is a problem 
of marketing. 

However, Mr. Youmans says in talk- 
ing to the farmers of Clark County, as 
prices go down, it is more necessary 
than ever that more effort be 
devoted to making two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. 

“Before farmers can market their 
products efficiently,” says Wisconsin’s 
leading banker-farmer, “they must 
know their costs. No manufacturing 
concern would attempt to sell a product 
before they knew what it costs them 
to produce it. Then there is the problem 
of standardization of dairy products 
which must come before, or rather as 
a part of, the problem of merchandis- 
ing these products.” 

It is beeause Mr. Youmans appreciates 
thoroughly the importance of cost find- 
ing systems for farmers that he spent a 
week at Madison recently, absorbing 
all the information possible on this sub- 
ject preparatory to working with the 
farmers of Clark County on their ae- 
counting problems as well as on their 
production problems. 

How does this enterprising banker 
establish his contact with the farmers? 
Do the farmers come to him? Many 
do, but he does not wait to be ap- 
proached. 

Almost any afternoon from the time 
the roads open up in the spring to the 
time they close in the fall, vou will find 
Mr. Youmans locking up the bank as 
early as he can get away, and jumping 
into his car with Mrs. Youmans and 
their. little girl, country-bound. Supper 
time will find them with their basket in 
some rural grove, or partaking of some 
farmer’s hospitality. 

That’s one thing the farmers of Clark 
County like about this banker-farmer. 
When he ealls, they don’t have to stop 
work and make elaborate preparations 
for a caller. On the other hand, if 
Mr. Farmer is late with the chores, Mr. 
Youmans grabs a milk pail and does his 
bit as a primary producer of wealth. 

Does the Dairy Exchange Bank ad- 
vertise? Indeed it does, but not in the 
newspapers, not by pamphlets on savings 
or checking accounts, not by sending 
out greeting cards or pencils for the 
children, needle cases for the women 
and cigars for the men. When the 
cigars are passed, they are usually 
passed in Mr. Youmans’ direction as a 
token of sincere appreciation for some 
helpful service. 

The Dairy Exchange Bank’s advertis- 
ing appropriation is limited—the more 
reason why it should be spent where it 
will do the most good. Accordingly, 


(Continued on page 80) 















HOW A “FIELD SECRETARY” IS 
UNITING OREGON BANKERS 


As a result of this work bankers have been 
stimulated to a new spirit of interest in 


becoming true “partners in 


WELVE months ago Oregon, to me, 
hazily 
storm-swept, 


unknown 
bleak, 


rather sparsely 


was anh region, 


pictured as a 
mountainous 
settled ; 
paratively 
limited 


country ; 
the people living under com- 
conditions with 


for 


primitive 


opportunities eulture; a 





ANDREW MILLER 


land where the cowboy and, to some ex- 


tent, the “bad” man were to be found 
ranging the plains and the hills; withal 


searcely an New 
Yorker, except for an appeal to the 
adventurous spirit and a wish to glimpse 
a bit of the Wild West had 
become fully civilized. 

When an invitation reached me, way 
back in little old New York, to come 
out to this country, that is the way I 
first visualized Oregon. From what I 
know of the Eastern mind, the foregoing 
is a mild statement of what the average 
person east of the Missouri believes to 
be the condition of the Pacific North- 
west. 

How different are the actual facts! 
After a year of work which has carried 
me to practically every part of the 
state, I realize that my ideas of this 
region were fantastic in the extreme, 
but far from being a true conception. 

The editor of the BANKERS MONTHLY 
has very graciously asked that I write 
something about my duties, inasmuch as 
a “field seeretary” is an innovation in 
banking circles; to state how the work 
has progressed and what the reaction 


inviting State to a 


before it 


By ANDREW MILLER 


Fieid Secretary, Oregon Bankers Association 


of the bankers of Oregon is to this 
particular undertaking. 

A brief statement of our local situa- 
tion will aid back- 
ground to show why the Oregon Bank- 
decided to the 
services of a “Field Secretary.” 

The program of the American Bank- 
ers Association, especially in respect to 
work, 


in establishing a 


ers Assoeiation 


engage 


educational and _ agricultural 
seemed to fit in unusually well with the 
thought of the Oregon bankers as to 
what was needed in this state. 
has natural 
awaiting only the necessary eapital, in- 
and for their 
development. bankers 


that the beginnings of wealth are from 


Oregon vast resourees 


telligence labor proper 


Our recognize 


firsthand utilization of natural re- 
sources; that the material welfare of 
the townspeople is closely linked up 


with the prosperity of the back-country 
industries: farming, 
stock raising, fisheries, mining, lumber- 
that the business and trade 
of the city is equally important to the 
rural population; and that if we would 
enjoy an industry, trade 
and commerce, there must be a sound, 


dairying, _ live- 


ing, ete.; 


increase of 


¢o-ordinated plan of systematic state 
development. 
Our bankers realize, too, that the 


industry” 


the banking 
business necessarily follows that of their 


growth and prosperity of 
community. The closed doors of many 
banks in North Dakota, Minnesota and 
other states bear grim testimony to the 
sure operation of economie ldws, and 
possibly to a lack of co-operation in 
and solving 


analyzing community 


problems. 


[ 45T year the Oregon Bank- 
ers Association engaged 
the services of Andrew Miller 
to act as a field secretary to 
promote closer relations be- 
tween the Oregon Banks. 


This article is. a graphic 
recital of the many problems 
that confronted Mr. Miller, 
and the manner in which they 
are being solved through his 
efforts. 





Who is to supply the initiative, the 
leadership, the and funds re- 
quired for the economic upbuilding of 
our states and of Tradi- 
tionally the looked 
upon as the natural leader in business 

(Continued on page 49) 


vision 


our nation? 


banker has been 





Typical Oregon scene. 
valley of Hood River. 


The snow-capped peak of Mount Hood glistens across 





the fruitful 
(Gifford photo) 
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ARE YOU PUTTING THE RIGHT 
MAN IN THE RIGHT JOB? 


Whether the worker is doing the thing for 
which he is best fitted affects largely the 
happiness and efficiency of your force 


By WALTER R. BIMSON 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


‘(HE “Right Man in the Right Place” tionships that permit the worker to do in inefficiency and unhappiness. Until 


expresses an ideal in personnel 
management that every manager should 
seek to attain. Needless to say, it is 
difficult of attainment 
presents a problem as intricate and baf- 
fling as that found in every attempt to 
understand human nature. But the 
degree of success secured in the work- 


because _ it 


the thing for which he is best fitted is 
a task important enough to demand the 
best and most constructive thought and 
effort of the manager. 

An error which frequently creeps 
into the consideration of this subject 
is based upon a tendency of executives 
dealing with large groups to classify 


individuals into broad general classes 
without giving sufficient consideration 


to the fact that every individual is dif- 


ing out of the problem determines to a 
large extent the efficiency and happiness 
ot the working force. Obviously people 












































we come to realize fully how important 
is the factor of individual differences 
we are not inclined to give sufficient 
weight to that part of the manager's 
job that has to do with working out 
efficient adjustments the 
worker and his work. 

Scott and Clothiers’ statement in the 
recently published volume, “Personnel 
Management” (A. W. Shaw Co.,) of 
the several facts that must always he 


between 


f 
cannot be either happy or efficient ferent. Such a classification is inac- borne in mind in eonsidering this ‘ 
working at jobs in which they are mis- curate and unjust and leads inevitably problem, gives emphasis to the com- 
fits. The elimination of such situations to the mechanical and unsympathetic plexity of this task. . ? 
and the working out of man-job rela- method of placing workers that results “First: one, individual differs from I 

another in those personal aptitudes, 
those special abilities with which he is t 
able to contribute to the work of his 1 
Job Name Paying Teller ee company in exchange for his salary. a 
— $$ $$ $$ a2 “Seeond, individuals differ in interest I 
Definition Paya and certifies checks at window and motive and respond best to varying . 
_____Lists items handled = : stimuli. b 
- Balances cash with figures “Third, the same individual changes . 
—raus_currency from Federal Reserse Bank and deposits exces from day to day and from year to year . 
nN et in ability (both in degree and kind) 
and in interest. ' 
| Variety of Duties p “Fourth, different kinds of work re- tl 
ey  RemntiiaMiemasatitines : quire different kinds of personal ability i Pp 
| Responsibility fer Money and Securities Large amounts with full responsibility in the persons who are to perform them. . Ww 
secant een aoe ee “Fifth, granting equal ability, dif- sal 
Public Contact ferent kinds of work are done best by je 
persons who, temperamentally, are par- ; Ww 
ticularly interested in them. ey 
“Sixth, the work in each position in al 
a company changes as time goes on; th 
duties are added and taken away. m 
Sometimes the change is negligible, al 
——— —________——— sometimes it is great. In the measure Ww 
Minsnem Desres of Inpeligence ece in which it takes place, a similar change m 
Total is apt to take place in the abilities and 
interests the work requires of the in 
worker. be 
Machine Used _ on. a at 7? “Seventh, environment—working con- pe 
Emential Personal Qualities (unweighted) ¢ . ne ET ditions, supervision, relations with the T 
__mathemationl shility, good pemenship, securscy, —_ employer and with fellow-employes, op- mn 
Kind of Experience g44 ; portunity, and so forth—exercises a en 
tremendous influence on personal effi- sh 
cieney and consequently on group pro- sh 
duction.” ta 
From these facts it is apparent that bl: 
there is a continually changing situa- on 
tion in every office to which the manager let 
must give constant attention. But in fil 
the busy life of the cashier or the office ab 
manager, or the Chief Clerk of the me 
bank, there is little time for a leisurely 80 
study of these problems. What methods . 
A form like this is made out to give a condensed description of the duties and requirements fo! 


of every ‘“‘job’”’ in the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, following an intensive analysis of 
the job. This has reference to the job alone, and gives an accurate conception of the qualities to 
be looked for in the man or woman who will adequately fill it. 
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ean the manager use to keep abreast 
of this task, to lighten the burden and 
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Dare or Biatn___._ _. ____Becan Worx _________No. 


TeLernone. 0S eee 


TeLernone. ee ee 
IwrropuceD BY_____ 7 INTERVIEWED BY. 
Since IDOWED 
Maranieo__— —_ Divorcen. 


iia _______Aprrnoven sv. 
Ace or Cuionen _Ornen Darenvents. 


Live with Famicy? Rent? Own Home? 








___EDUCATION 








CA cD Pi A Sh ne EDs 
SwuciaLizeD Im. —_________Nams or Cousece 


Yeans on Mowrus Arrancen. 





Busmess Cousce 


Covesss © — 








Coanssrownancs Scwoors Covases 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 

















A typical qualification card giving important facts in brief form regarding the employe. This 
form is constantly used by the management of a large city hank whenever a question concerning 
an employe is considered. 


make his approach to it more likely to 1. Personal information. 
prove successful. 

Two elements present themselves in 
this undertaking—the man and the job. 
The manager’s knowledge of the jobs 
must be comprehensive and accurate. 
His judgment of the worker must be 
carefully and sympathetically made, and 
based upon an intimate study of the 
worker, his ability, his interest and his 
ambitions. 







Name John Brown 


Studying the Worker 

In the employment interview we have 
the first approach to the problem of 
placing the worker. It may be that the 
worker was hired to fill a specifie job 
and the judgment as to the proper man- 
job relationship was made before the 
worker was employed. In banks, how- 
ever, this is often not the case. Men 
are hired because it is the judgment of 
the manager that the worker is a good 
man for the bank to have on the staff, 
and the question of what part of the 
work he will specialize in will be deter- 
mined at a later time. 

An aid to the systematie recording of 
information about the employe that will 
be of use in rightly placing men is the 
personnel file and the qualification eard. 
The personnel file should be maintained 
in every bank of one hundred or more 
employes. A folder for each employe 
should be prepared and in this folder 
should be placed all information per- 
taining to the employe. Application 
blank, letters of recommendation, reports 
on employe’s work, all memoranda and 
letters about the employes should be 
filed here. The qualification card is an 
abstract of the most important infor- 
mation contained in the file, arranged 
So that it can be read at a glance. On 


& qualification ecard should appear the 
following facts: 


Department Discount Department 


the extreme right is very low. 


two extremes: 











Qualities 






1. -Consider the employee's 
accuracy, skill and ef- 
ficiency. 












2. Consider the employee's 
industriousness and 
willingness to work. 


Consider the employee's 
ability to eesume re- 
sponsibility for hie 
job. Can he be relied 
upén to get his work out 
as required? 










Consider the ezployee's 
inoreasing value to the 
bank. Ise he acquiring 
more knowledge, improv- 
ing quality cf -work’ 









Consider the employee's : 












bank employe. e r 
employe in that quality, as judged by the o 











ESTIMATE OF EMPLOYEE 
GRAPHIC RATING 





Instructions. 


Make your estimate of the employee by placing a check a on 
the horizontal line opposite the quality being rated. 
The position of your check on this line 
indicates your judgment of the place the employee occupies between these 


: Very Good 


bike od 


: Very Good 


: Vary Good 


ability to "get on" with : 3 

his asscciates; his : : 7 
attitude towards his : . 

work and the bank. 


A check mark on this line opposite each 


Educational record. 
Technical training. 
Special qualifications. 
Business experience. 
History of progress in bank. 
Attendance and tardiness record. 
. Organization activities. 
One form of qualification card used 
in a city bank is shown in Figure I. 
The facts contained in the personnel 
file and on the qualification card may be 
secured in many ways. The application 
blank that ealls for considerable per- 
sonal history is the first souree of ma- 
terial. During the employment inter- 
view other facts will be brought out 
which should be added to this record. 
It is desirable to have ample space on 
the blank itself for comments upon the 
applicant by the interviewers. If the 
employment interview is conducted with 
this purpose in mind, it is possible 
usually to seeure much valuable infor- 
mation about the prospective employe’s 
experience, desires, ambitions and ability. 
The first interview should be supple- 
mented by others, arranged at periodic 
(Continued on page 53) 
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SCALE. 








Note Teller 





Job Name 















Job Rating 33 





A check mark at 


Report Grade 





Very Poor $ 


Very Poor : 





w\ 


: Very Poor : 


Estimate made by 
Position 


This graphic rating scale is used to obtain an estimate of certain important qualities of a 
uality indicates the standing of the 
cer making the estimate. 





WHY DID 141 BANKS FAIL LAST 






YEAR IN NORTH DAKOTA? 


the with banks in 


Dakota 


gon matter 
North 
states? 

Why have 141 North Dakota banks, 
for instance, been suspended or closed 


and neighboring 


during the past vear. 

This is a question which has passed 
through the mind of many a bank ex- 
ecutive. 

The answer of E. J. Weiser, president 
of the First National Bank, Fargo, 
North Dakota—the oldest and largest 
bank in the state—strikes at the heart 
of the entire matter. 

“The for the large number 
of bank failures in North Dakota and 
neighboring states are few and simple,” 
declared Mr. Weiser in a recent inter- 
view. 


reasons 


“In the first place, there were five 
times as many banks per capita in 
North Dakota as the average for the 
United States. 

“In the second place, many of them 
were under capitalized and managed 
by men who should never have been 
in the banking business. 

“In the third place, a succession of 
poor crops in some parts of the State 
seriously affected the value of many of 
the banks’ and curtailed their 
business to such an extent that they 
could not operate profitably. Conse- 
quently, many of them, even though 
well managed and solvent, were obliged 
to go out of business. 


assets 


“The situation is worse in other states, 
as a matter of fact, than it is in this state. 
While there have been a good many 


failures in North Dakota, they have 
been for the most part confined to 
small banks.” 


It has been the privilege of the writer 
to have made in the past four months 
an extended and intensive study of the 
situation in North Dakota, as regards 
agriculture, business, banking,—and to 
some extent, politics. I have talked to 
men in every walk of life, tenants and 
land-owners, big and little business men, 
bankers, extension agents and agricul- 
tural railroad men,—all 
the various types that go to make up 
the people of any commonwealth. 


college men, 


And my reaction, after careful weigh- 
ing of all the factors, is that this see- 
tion is basically sound, from the stand- 
point of land values, fertility, business 
and agricultural personnel. This in 
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It is significant that this state had 
thirteen times as many banks per 
capita as did the state of New York 


By CHARLES M. MORGAN 


spite of the many peculiar things that 
have happened there. 

Let us look at the surface facts first. 
Political rampant here 
for a time, but the erest of that passed 


radicalism was 











CHARLES M. MORGAN 


some time ago. It the fault of 
wrong leadership, rather than inherent 
cussedness or unsoundness. It was also 
partly the fault of business men, who did 


was 


not appreciate the full significance of 
what was going on and did not furnish 
sound leadership to offset the tide of 
socialism that descended like a plague. 

But 


decisively beaten the radical element a 


they woke up later, and have 
couple of times, and radicalism is dying 
out. 


It failed to deliver a Utopian condition, 


It failed to function as advertised. 


as promised, and the remains of the 
the 
those who wanted something, and 
hope to get it. There and 
are, a proponents of the 
economic that un- 
favorably advertised the state, but they 


remains of 
still 
still 


movement are largely 
were, 
few sincere 
fallacies have so 
were, and are, rare. 

There are a lot of “busted” farmers 
in North Dakota, but that 
the fault of the system—or 
lack of system—they have used in farm- 
ing, and not of the soil or the climate. 
There are some more who are going to 
be “busted” if they persist in farming 
the way their fathers and grandfathers 
did, but if they do so persist, to the 
detriment of themselves and their com- 
munities, they will be replaced by better 
farmers who will succeed. 


is largely 
rather the 


There is an idea prevalent among some 
of the old timers, and still more prev- 
alent in other parts of the country at 
large, that this is purely a 

(Continued 56) 


wheat 


on page 


=< HE author of this article has been engaged in co-operative market- 
ing work for the past five years. 

In the course of this work he has had occasion to make many invest- 
igations of economic problems, particularly those affecting agricultural 


districts in all parts of the country. 


For the past four months he has been making a careful study of condi- 
tions in North Dakota, and sets forth his conclusions in this article. 


Briefly, they are: 


1. Fundamentally, there is nothing seriously wrong with North 


Dakota. 


2. The people, farmers and bankers and business men, are of good 
stock, and sound, but part of the population has suffered from the wrong 


kind of leadership. 


3. Bankers and business men are now, and for some time have been, 
alert to the necessity for constructive business leadership, to correct the 
mistake made under radical political leadership. 

4. North Dakota is a small and growing child among the states, and 


her possibilities are great. 


The state bonded indebtedness is relatively 


small, the per capita wealth and percentage of ownership large. 

5. The much advertised banking situation is not serious, no worse 
than if one average bank in a large city should fail. 

North Dakota had one bank to every 724 persons, or 13 times as many 


as New York state. 


Closing of many was inevitable. 


6. Confidence in North Dakota is returning. Diversification in farm- 
ing is increasing. She will not “stage a comeback, because she has never 


been knocked out.” 


She will grow. 








DETERMINING YOUR OPERATING 
COSTS AND PROFITS 


Salaries and wages are found to be the prin- 
cipal item of cost in operating banks having 
loans and investments of less than $1,000,000 


N undertaking this 
earnings, expenses 
member banks it has 
the Federal Reserve 
to confine its sources 


study of the 
and profits of its 
been the aim of 
Bank of Boston 
of information to 
data already available, without 
to special questionnaires. Consequently 
the scope of its field of investigation 


resort 


By FREDERIC H. CURTISS 


mitted to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or the Federal Reserve Board. 
These reports were totalled and averaged 
to cover the calendar year 1922. In 
interpreting these figures it should be 
borne in mind that, since the accounting 
methods af the individual banks, on 
which their reports were based, are not 


tailed study of a limited number of 
banks of approximately the same size 
has been made, as thereafter, 
based on the answers to a special ques- 
tionnaire. 


shown 


Although eapital, surplus and deposits 
serve satisfactorily as a basis for~ purely 


cost accounting purposes in any single 
bank which has undergone no radical 
change in its financial structure over a 
period of years, they were found in- 


was limited to the semi-annual reports 
of earnings and dividends, and to the 
periodical statements of condition sub- 


sufficiently standardized to justify hard 
and fast conclusions, they indieate only 


approximate tendencies. A more de- 


GROUP I GROUP II GROUP Il GROUP IV GROUP V TOTAL 
Gross Loans, Invest- 
ments & Real Estate $500,000 $1,000,000 $2,000,000 $10,000,000 DISTRICT 


to to to to 1 


Ss $1,9) $ 100,000,000 

Average Loans, Invest- 
ments & Real Estate $310,000* 
66 Banks) 


$690,000* 
109 Banks) 


$1,375,000* 
102 Banks) 


$3,800,000* 
114 Banks) 


$13,000,000* 


28 Banks) 419 Banks) 


High Low Average* High Low Average* High Low Average* High Low Average* High Low Average* HighLowAv.* 


Percentages of loans, 
Investments, and real ; 
estate 7 3 te ’ ( : ( $ : c , c > > 5 : c 

Interest and Discount 
Earned 5.3 16,430 

5.8 17,98010.5 4.4 


3,720 2.4 


8.9 2.5 5.4 37,2607.0 
5.8 40,0208.8 


1.2 


5.4 205,2006.1 4.5 5. 
5.9 224,2007.5 


1.0 38,0001.5 6 


676,000 8.9 
780,00010.5 4. 
117,000 4.2 


Total Earnings 1.8 
Salaries and Wages 8,280 4.2 


Interest and Discount 





on Borrowed Money 1.: § 0 01.3 38 0 of 0 1.3 
, Interest paid on De- 
posits 2.8 5 1,550 3. 1.1 7,5903.5 27,500 3.5 2.4 91,2003.0 1.3 : 312,000 3.7 
e ; Taxes ‘ 3 930 1. 2 2,0701.0 5,500 1.0 2 11,400 7 .1 39,000 1.4 
Total Expenses 3.4 10,540 2.0 3.7 25,.5306.8 2.! 4.4 167,2005.3 3.1 4.4 572,000 
‘ Net Earnings 2.1 6,510 2.2 15,1803.7 15 57,0002.5 1.5 195,000 
it 5 ¢ 
Recoveries on charge-ofi 
Assets 1.3 0 0 15.0 3,800 1.5 13,000 
J Losses: Loans and Dis- 
| counts 3.56 0 012.7 7 2 2,7504. 2 7%,6002.5 78,000 12.7 
Securiteis 1.1 0 0 1.6 0 02.1 § 0 01.0 G23 @ 
Total Losses 3.5 0 015.3 0 2 1,38079 5 687546 5 19,0002.5 91,00015.3 0 
Net Addition to Profits 
from Operations 4.1 5,580 4.5-9.8 1.9 1,3113.8 1.5 20,6254.3-3.0 1.3 49,4002.6 9 117,000 4.5-9.8 1.5 
Other Ratios 
Total Expenses to Total 
Earnings 88.9 37.5 62.0 100.0 33.3 62.0 97.2 424 71.0 93.4 48.4 74.0 100.033.369.0 
Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits to 
Gross Deposits 467.9 10.9 38.0 183.7 8.0 27.0 166.3 7.6 15.0 467.9 5.922.0 
Net Earnings to Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits : 17.6 2.9 36.8 14 9.0 44.4 0 8.7 
Net Earnings to Capital, 
Surplus, Undivided 
Profits and Gross 
Deposits 40 3 32 5.8 018 
*Statistically, this is not an arithmethical average,—but the percentage which was found to be most nearly typical of the greatest number of banks. This method 
was used in order to avoid giving too great weight to a few extremely high or extremely low figures. 
Figure 1. The tabulation shown here is compiled from figures furnished by all member banks in Federal Reserve District No. 1, Boston, Mass. 
le this tabulation embraces only the New England territory it is nevertheless interesting to all bankers as showing indicative tendencies in the 
increasingly important problem of operating Costs and Profits. 
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adequate for purposes of comparison 
of several hundred banks representing 
many variations of financial structure, 
ranging all the way from a ratio of 6 
per cent to 468 per cent of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits to gross 


deposits. The basis adopted, therefore, 
was gross loans and investments, in- 


cluding rediscounts and other borrow- 
ings, bank buildings and other real 
estate holdings. This base was deemed 
most nearly comparable to the figure 
of sales in a mercantile or commercial 
organization. It represented the source 
of a bank’s earnings,—that is, the utili- 
zation of the income-producing portion 
of its capital, surplus and deposits. It 
is obvious that two banking institutions 
of varying capitalization may show 
widely different rates of earnings al- 
though they approximately 
similar as regards the efficiency of their 
operation, as 


may be 


costs in 
terms of business handled, i.e. loans and 
investments. 
formation did not segregate earnings or 
expenses, rentals received or 
paid, ete., it was necessary also to in- 
elude the corresponding capital invest- 
ments, such as bank building and real 


measured by 
Since our sources of in- 


such as 


estate, from which such income or costs 
arise. 

Having adopted gross loans and in- 
vestments as the representative 
unit of measure in terms of which to 
reduce each item of earnings or ex- 
penses, the various individual items of 


most 


earnings, expenses and profits were 
computed in percentage of this base. 


The member banks of Federal Reserve 
District I eraded into five 
groups according to size, (Figure I), 
as determined by the amount of each 
bank's loans and = investments. 
Previous investigation showed that the 
size of the banks afforded a more signi- 
ficant basis for grouping than did popu- 
lation, or character of business. In 
order not to distort the applicability of 
the results of this investigation to the 
average bank, the operations of the 
three largest banks in Boston have been 
entirely eliminated from this survey. 


were then 


gross 


The year 1922 was not generally prof- 
itable for banks, both interest rates and 
investments standing at a relatively low 


level during a large portion of the 
twelve months under review. It is not 


surprising, therefore, to find that the 
average the 419 
member banks included in this study 
amounted to than 6 per cent of 
gross loans and investments, including 


gross earnings of 


less 


real estate owned, this rate being re- 
markably typical for banks of all sizes. 
Outside of the larger banks practically 
all these earnings were derived from in- 
terest or discount earned in the ordinary 
course of making loans and investments. 

The incidence of various kinds of ex- 
penses, on the other hand, varied widely 


according to the size of the banks. 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING 
COSTS AND PROFITS 





Average Loans and Investments 


Percentages of Loans and Investments: 


Interest and Discount Earned 
Total Earnings 
Salaries and Wages: 

Officers and Directors 


Other Employees 
Total 
Interest paid: 
On commercial deposits 
On savings deposits 
On borrowed money 
Total 


Taxes paid (except on owned bank premises) 


Rent paid (including upkeep of owned premises) .4 0 


Advertising 
Printing and stationery 
Total Expenses 
Net Earnings 
Recoveries on charged-off assets 
Losses charged off: 
On Loans and Discounts 
On Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 
Total 
Net additions or deductions 
Net income available for dividends 
Dividends paid 


Surplus or deficit for year 


Other Ratios 


Total Current Expenses to Total Current 
Earnings 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Gross Deposits 


Net Earnings to Capital, Surplus and Un- 


divided Profits 


Net Earnings to Capital, Surplus, Undivided 


Profits and Gross Deposits 
Time Deposits to Gross Deposits 
the greatest number of banks, 
actual percentage lower than .05 per cent. 

NOTE. 
example, in the case of the 
borrowed money. 
0 per cent 


items making up the total 
bank. 


Figure II. 


to 


*By “COMMON FIGURE” is meant the percentage which was found to be most nearly typical of 
r ss not an arithmetical average. 
giving too great weight to a few extremely high or extremely low figures. 


The percentages shown for each separate item may be based on the operating results of a 
different bank in each instance, and therefore do not form themselves into a running tabulation. For 
‘““Low” column for interest paid during 1921, at least one bank reported no 
interest paid on commercial deposits, another reported no savings deposits, while still another reported no 

Every bank, however, paid interest of one kind or another, the lowest percentage for 
total interest payments for any individual bank being .9 per cent of gross loans and investments, and not 
For this reason the totals in each case are not the sums of the percentages of the individual 
No entire column represents complete operating results of any single typical 
It furnishes a composite picture of the entire group of banks. 


1921 
$3,611,000 


1922 
$3,838,000 
High Low Com- Fig-High Low Com- Fig- 


mon ure* mon ure* 











% am &$% mb 8 
7.2 4.9 6.1 220,2716.6 4.5 5.7 218,776 
7.6 5.5 6.1 220,2718.8 4.9 5.9 226,442 
10 1 4 14,444 9 1 A 15,3852 
1.4 2 5 18,0551.1 3 .6 23,028 
2.2 51.0 36,1102.0 51.0 38,380 
23 O 9 32,49922 1 9 34,542 
3.2 O1.1 39,72130 01.2 46,056 
1.2 0 0 01.0 0 0 0 
3.7 92.1 75,8313.5 .7 2.1 80,598 
i es ee: es | ey es ee 
1 3,611 3 0 .1 3,838 

2 0 1 3,611 2 0 .1 3,838 

4 0 1 3,611 3 0 .1 3,838 

6.7 2.8 4.5 162,4955.6 2.8 4.3 165,034 
3.8 -1.2 1.6 57,7763.5 31.5 57,570 
1.5 0 O 03.2 0 O 0 
3.0 S a 3,611 4.6 0 1 3,838 
2.3 0 3 10,8331.0 0 O 0 
3.0 0 .7 25,2774.6 0 .1 3,838 
3 -2.7 -—.7 -25,2773.2 4.4 -.1 -3,838 


3.2 -2.3 1.1 
is «2 # 
1.7 -3.3 


39,7214.3 -3.2 1.4 
32,499 1.9 a @ 
10,8333.5 -3.7  .6 


53,732 
30,704 


23,028 


w 


122.3 42.2 70.5 94.6 50.8 74.5 


71.4 7.1 19.0 74.2 7.9 21.0 
31.0 -6.4 9.5 26.0 28 7.5 
3.8 -1.0 1.6 30 3 1.1 


86.5 0 27.0 85.4 0 31.0 


This method was used in order to avoid 
In most cases 0 indicates an 


The foregoing tabulation is based on information supplied by 40 New England 


country bar ks having loans and investments between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000 in 1922. 


Salaries and wages, for example, were 
the principal item of cost in operating 
banks having loans and investments of 
less than $1,000,000, whereas the pro- 
portion paid in interest on deposits in- 


creased progressively as the size of the 
banks increased, generally exceeding 
salaries and wages in banks of $1,000, 
000 and over. Thus the average small 


(Continued en page 82) 
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HOW ARE YOU DEVELOPING YOUR 
ESTABLISHED CUSTOMERS? 


To properly conserve so-called old business means 
much more than to retain it at its original 
figure or with due allowance for annual increase 


By ROGER ANDREWS 


Vice president, The Citizéns National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HE business of banking, along with 

transportation, salesmanship and 
nearly every other major and minor 
part of our commercial fabric, has been 
revolutionized and made over within the 
last twenty years. 

This automatically divides bankers 
into two classes, to-wit:—those who are 
keeping up with the procession and 
those who still maintain that even the 
things that have been done and are being 
done, never could and never will be done. 

Within the memory of many of us 
the business of banking was almost as 
solemn and tearstained an occupation 
as that of undertaking and its allied 
The vivid picture that I still 
impressed my 


branches. 
earry from boyhood, 
youth with the theory that the lower 
the temperature in the bank and the 
more serious and severe the officials, the 
safer and more enduring it was sure to 
be. 

The banker was almost as popular as 
the dentist and succeeded in establish- 
ing himself in an artificial class which 
condescendingly accepted the money of 
customers at the least common divisor 
of interest, and with equal condescension 
loaned to borrowers the same money at 
an interest charge figured on the highest 
rate the traffic could possibly bear. 

The business of up-to-date banking 
in 1924 is much more than the mere bus- 
iness of buying and selling money or 
collateral, or the merely technical opera- 
tion of the bank as a financial institu- 
tion functioning as a sort of high grade 
computer of interest and discount, and 
the handling of cheeks and drafts or 
other commercial paper for its own eus- 
tomers and in ¢o-operation with other 
banks forming a part of the same 
general financial fabric. 

While it is true that the fundamentals 
of sound banking, such as honesty, in- 
tegrity, conservatism and official rec- 
titude remain and must remain the bed- 
rock of a bank’s success, it is equally 
true that the experience and develop- 
ment of the last decade has enabled the 
up-to-date banker to vitalize and utilize 
that much abused word “service” so 
that it is no longer a mere platitude 
but a vigorous and going policy. 

The veil of mystery has been lifted 
from the banking business and real 
bankers are lending to their customers 
« helping hand rather than holding over 
them an avenging sword. 


Certainly there is no ethical loss or 
lack of dignity in the attitude of the 
modern bank towards its customer public. 
In common with science and manu- 
facturing, and business in general, bank- 
ing is making a sustained effort to keep 
its place in the procession. We smile, 
of course, when we think of banks and 
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bankers of other days, but it is the 
same smile with which we recollect the 
old horse cars, the old telephone equip- 
ment and the first year’s crop of auto- 
mobiles with their imminent danger of 
the driver falling forward over the dash- 
board. 

In few, if any, lines of business, is 
competition more vigorous than in bank- 
ing. It is true that, at least so far as 
individual and communities are con- 
cerned, the banks generally maintain 
the same operating conditions. That is, 
they charge the same rate of interest, 
broadly speaking, and they pay the same 
interest on deposits. This fact elim- 
inates what might be termed as price 
competition and leaves as the only 
avenue for competitive development, the 
broad question of service. Bankers who 
have failed to realize that in the suc- 
cessful bank, service is a vital thing 
and not a mere trade expression, are 
missing much of the profit and much of 
the pleasure of a banker’s life. 


Progressive bankers are all keenly in- 


terested in the development of new 
business. For this purpose they spend 
large amounts of money every year in 
one way or another, and the banking 
field offers an attractive opportunity for 
the ability of men who can produce new 
business for banks. An eccentrie genius 
who is long on comparative mathematies 
has figured that if all the printed matter 
purchased by American banks in 1923 
was laid end to end and connected with 
blotters and lead pencils, paper cutters, 
souvenirs, novelty home banks and other 
similar devices, the chain would reach 
eight times around the world. Many of 
them, of course, are worthwhile as an 
advance guard, provided there is a sus- 
taining force behind them. Many of 
them constitute an alarming waste in 
the banking business. In many eases 
the advance guard makes an excellent 
impression which is followed by a failure 
to perform, and the resultant total loss. 
No matter how much it may sound like 
a platitude, it is nevertheles a vitally 
workable fact that in the banking line 
the. surest way to obtain and develop 
new business is to take the best of care 
of the business already on the books. 

Old or established business in a bank 
may be, for the sake of the argument, 
considered to inelude eustomers who 
for a period of five or more years have 
been transacting their financial business 
with the bank. To properly conserve 
this so-called old business means much 
more than to retain it at its original 
figure or even to retain it with a due 
allowance for annual inerease. Old 
business, that is, established customers, 
if conserved in a vigorous and worth- 
while fashion, will expand and flower 
in its own tree and from this expansion 
will be disseminated the germs to produce 
equally expanding trees of the same 
variety. One of the weaknesses of 
American business, individual, collective, 
and even community, has been to rush 
from the partly finished product or 
partly developed customer that we have, 
to the prospective new customer we see 
advancing in the offing. The ticket 
seller at a box office might just as well 
wait on the last comers first for fear 
they will get away, by the unique process 
of reasoning that those who were up at 
his window first and had been there for 
some time were less likely to leave than 
the late arrivals. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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DEVELOPING A SOUND MARKET 
FOR YOUR BOND DEPARTMENT 


Putting your department on the map, backing 
up sales effort with vigorous promotion, creat- 
ing an effective field for bond distribution 


By HENRY NATHAN 


President, Nathan Advertising Company, Inc., Chicago 


N two previous articles we have dis- 
cussed some of the problems faced 

by the banker in deciding whether his 
bank should establish a bond depart- 
ment and, in the event of a favorable 
decision, what to do to place the depart- 
ment on a satisfactory basis of opera- 
tion. 

In this article we shall discuss some 
of the factors having a bearing on the 
successful sale of bonds by banks, 
namely, the problems of advertising. 

By advertising we mean the use of 
newspaper and magazine space, sales 
letters, direct-mail literature, follow- 
ups, the use of billboards and painted 
bulletins, street car cards, and all the 
other agencies outside of direct per- 
sonal solicitations. 

Perhaps the first thing to come to 


mind in connection with advertising is 
the use of newspaper and magazine 
space, but more particularly newspaper. 
Investment bankers and banks are using 
















F,VERY bond department 

aims to secure as wide 
distribution as prudence al- 
lows, and advertising is one 
of the powerful factors that 
builds confidence and quick- 
ens sales. 


In this third article in the 
author’s valuable series we 
have the cream of his seasoned 
experience in bond advertis- 
ing and bond promotion. 
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These advertisements were prepared to raise inquiries. 
was featured. Advertisers generally have learned that to secure the greatest number of inquiries 
it is well to play up something of value to the reader—this ‘‘something”’ to be had for the asking. 
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In each case a booklet of some kind 


these media extensively. They have 
proven effective “mouth-pieces” when 
expertly employed. Briefly, this form 
of advertising can be classified as 
follows: 

INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING: 
This type of advertising is designed to 
build good will. It attempts to fam- 
iliarize the prospective bond buyer with 

(1) The bank, its age, reputation, 
conservative management and 
soundness. 

(2) Its personnel, the experience of 
its officers and their knowledge 
of investment matters. 

(3) Its service—the personal in- 
terest the bank’s officers will 
take in the client’s individual 
investment problems. 

(4) The types of securities the bank 


offers, their safety, interest 
yield and other attractive 
features. 


This type of advertising also attempts 
to sell the idea of bond investment, 
points out the advantages of owning 
safe bonds and shows why the prospect 
should buy his bonds from the bank 
and, in fact, consult the banker on 
every financial transaction. 

If carefully planned and properly 
executed, institutional advertising will 
prove a splendid method for stimulat- 
ing an interest in bond investment, for 
mitigating sales resistance and for 
actually bringing customers finto the 
bank to “talk it over.” 

Educational advertising might also 
be grouped under the classification of 
institutional. The purpose of this is, 
of course, to give the people of a com- 
munity a better understanding of bonds, 
their purpose and value. It does not 
overlook, however, the bank’s facilities 
for serving bond buyers. 

INQUIRY-PRODUCING ADVER- 
TISING: We are of the opinion that 
this form of newspaper or magazine 
advertising, while already popular, will 
grow in popularity. When skillfully 
handled it is productive of inquiries 
from “live” prospects, and is an ex- 
cellent medium for securing “leads” for 
salesmen, or to follow up by means of 
letter solicitations. Such advertising 
usually features a booklet, folder or 
other piece of literature containing in- 
formation of value to the reader. On 
request this is sent to the reader. In 
the main those who ask for the literature 
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Original offering advertisements. These two advertisements are good examples of the copy 
content of original-offering advertisements. An illustration may be of value, as in the case of the 


Jewelers Building. 


are excellent prospects and a goodly 
percentage when followed up become 
actual bond purchasers. In inquiry- 
producing advertising the value of the 
coupon is apparent, as its appearance 
in the advertisement makes it easier for 
the potential bond buyer to respond. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that a coupon advertisement will out- 
pull the same advertisement with the 
coupon omitted. 

SPECIFIC ISSUE ADVERTISING— 
so called for want of a better name. 
This type of advertising deals with 
specific bond issues that the bank has 
for sale. It is comparable to adverti« 
ing of any other commodity—shoes, 
pianos, breakfast foods. Naturally, 
the copy used in this  advertis- 
ing brings out the many attractive fea- 
tures of the issues, just as the breakfast 
food manufacturer will stress the things 
that make his food so desirable for con- 
sumption. Among these features are 
safety, high interest yield, market- 
ability, easy convertibility, and other 
factors of importance in winning the 
interest and high regard of investors 
for the particular issue advertised. 


FORMAL-OFFERING ADVERTIS- 
ING: This form of advertising is the 
customary offering type used by indiv- 
idual underwriting houses or syndicates. 
It usually contains the amount of the 
issue, the name of the borrower, matur- 
ities, interest rate, the yield and price 
at which the issue is offered. In addi- 
tion, if the issue is the obligation of a 
corporation, the advertisement will 
contain a statement of fixed and current 
assets, the properties securing the issue 





Specific issue advertising. 


and their locations, the purpose of the 
issue and the earning statement. For- 
mal-offering advertising is chiefly of in- 
terest to active bond buyers, individuals 
of means or others who represent estates 
or corporations seeking an investment 
outlet gor funds. 

Of the four types of advertising 
above mentioned, the first three—In- 
stitutional, Inquiry Producing and 
Specific Issue—are of greatest interest 
to the bank distributor of -bonds. 
While we have briefly defined them, it 
will be well to mention, too, often a 
single advertisement is a combination 
of all three types. 

Preparing Publication Advertising 

In the preparation of bond advertis- 
ing there is no set rule to follow. A 
comprehensive understanding and clear 
visualization of the product and the 
service the bank offers are essential. 
Enthusiasm for the work is a big asset. 
Possessing it, ideas come more quickly 
and are more easily placed in words 
that strike a responsive chord in the 
reader. 

The three important elements of any 
single advertisement are: Copy, illus- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Advertisements of this type deal with specific issues, and usually 


emphasize some of the more salient features of the issues advertised. Note that one of the ad- 
vertisements calls attention to five different securities. 





HOW THE TWENTY MILLION CLUB 
BOOSTED OUR DEPOSITS 


Directors and stockholders added their efforts to 
those of officers and employes in a three months’ 
drive that produced $1,972,644 in new business 


By WILLIAM J. KELLY 


New Business Manager, Chicago Trust Company, Chicago 


CAMPAIGN known as “The 

Twenty Million Club,” enlisting 
the support of stockholders, directors, 
officers and employes, recently produced 
$1,972,644 in new business for the 
Chicago Trust Company. 


The Chicago Trust Company had in- 
creased its deposits from $12,500,000 to 
$18,500,000 in sixteen months—between 
May 1922 and September 1923. This 
progress was the result, primarily, of 
two things; first, an earlier campaign 
participated in by directors, stock- 
holders and members of the bank’s staff 
that produced $2,647,890.06 in new bus- 
and, the absorption of 
another bank that added approximately 
$3,000,000. Coupled with this 
stantial growth was the added stimulus 
of a new and decidedly improved loca- 
tion. 


iness second, 


sub- 


Everyone interested in the bank 
enthusiastic about its new home and 
about its future and it was with the 
purpose of taking full advantage of 
this enthusiasm that the Twenty Million 
Club was effected. Its purpose was to 
increase our deposits from $18,500,000 
to $20,000,000 by December 31. It was 
then the latter part of September, 1923. 
We felt that such an enterprise would 
be eagerly received and appreciated by 
the various groups, despite the strenuous 
campaign that had been so successfully 
concluded only ten months before. The 


Was 


final score shows that we were not dis- 
appointed. 

First, a meeting of the bank’s officers 
was held for the purpose of discussing 
the need and opportunity for the cam- 


WILLIAM J. KELLY 
paign. After giving the matter con- 
sideration the officers were eager to 
“play ball.” Meanwhile quotas had been 
established and the organization plan 
perfected. 


Next, a meeting for a similar purpose 
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This circular, in red and black, announced details of the recent successful new business 


campaign of the Chicago Trust Company. 


A volunteer pledge card was enclosed with this so that 


only the “‘live wires’’ would be included in the drive. 
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was held with the board of directors. 
This coneluded with equally gratifying 
results. A conference followed with a 
few leading stockholders and the pre- 
liminaries were completed. At each of 
the meetings a division chairman 
selected. There were three main divi- 
sions in the club, namely, (a) stock- 
holders, headed by a prominent at- 
torney; (b) directors, headed by a well 
known business man, and (¢) bank staff, 
headed by our senior 
Our president, Lucius 
general chairman. 

The circular shown in connection with 
this article, was prepared for distribu- 
tion at this point. This contains the 
official announcement of the campaign, 
and details as to rules, quotas, ete. En- 
closed with this announcement was a 
combination volunteer-pledge card. This 
card was adopted for the purpose of 
including as participants only those 
who had an actual desire to be of help 
in putting the drive over. We had 
learned from our earlier campaign that 
it would be better to ignore those who 
lacked initiative in this sort of effort 
rather than to carry them as “excess 
baggage.” Before mailing this cireular 
to stockholders we reduced the list to 
what we considered “a live crowd” so 
that we should be wasting as little effort 
as possible in this direction. While this 
in turn reduced our force to a con- 
siderable extent we felt more confident 
that those in the campaign were worthy 
of encouragement and _ stimulation. 
Thus the campaign got under way 
shortly after the middle of October and 
was scheduled to 
December 31. 


was 


vice president. 


Teter, acted as 


complete its job by 


The bank staff was divided according 
to departments, and with the exception 
of the banking departments, each acted 
as a unit. The banking department 
elected to divide itself into four teams. 

During the entire campaign the divi- 
sion chairmen called upon the workers 
to reach a certain goal by a specified 
date. On November 20 when the quarter 
of a million mark was passed, the 
“Dope Sheet”, the official organ of the 
Twenty Million Club, contained a chal- 
lenge to the workers to reach the $600,- 
000 mark by December 1. At this time 
the stockholders boasted the best average. 

When December 1 arrived the $600,- 
000 mark had been substantially ex- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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TANDING about twelfth in line 

was a tall, raw-boned rancher. “Hey 
there, partner,” he drawled impatiently, 
“if ya’ are countin’ on campin’ thar, 
spose ya’ move ya’ tent to one side. 
Ya'll drive a feller loco, delayin’ the 
game like that!” 

And the other ten men and women 
in front of the rancher and several be- 
hind him heartily endorsed his com- 
ment, for they had been standing in 
line fully five minutes without a move 
toward the window, while the depositor 
who was fortunate enough to be oceupy- 
ing preferred position in front of the 
teller’s cage stood there waiting for 
the teller to verify the eustomer’s figures 
and examine a stack of forty checks 
ineluded in his morning’s deposit. 

As a result of setting about to remedy 
congested conditions such as this the 
Frost National Bank, of San Antonio, 
Texas, developed an excellent interior 
clearing house plan that has served them 
well for more than three years. The 
system is so pliable and proved so effi- 
cient in this bank that practically all 
other San Antonio banks have adopted 
it, with variations to suit their partieu- 
lar requirements. 

This interior clearing house system 
begins to function along the line of eus- 
tomers outside the tellers’ windows by 
speeding up the process of receiving. de- 
posits and paying out cash. In the San 
Antonio banks using it there is seldom 
a congestion at the windows. It has 
the same advantage, whether there are 
only two tellers or a dozen, but it is 
for the special benefit of those banks 
that are too large now to go on with 
the old system of paying and receiving 
and too small to have spent any 
thought before on a similar system. 


Instead of the teller checking over 
the eustomer’s deposit slips to see that 
the addition is eorrect and to verify 
local checks, he simply rubber-stamps 
the slip, fastens it with the checks and 
lays them aside. All cash is counted, 
however, and the teller is held re- 
sponsible for its correctness. The bank 
protects itself in.case of error on the 
part of the customers in making out 
their deposit slips by inserting a clause 
in the passbooks that accounts will be 
charged for errors or uncollectable 
checks, 

During the day when the tellers have 
spare moments at the windows they 
make runs of items cashed, which they 
keep in a segregated compartment, and 





INTERIOR CLEARING HOUSE PLAN 
THAT GETS THINGS DONE 


How a Texas bank devised a simple 
method that cuts two hours off tellers’ 
day and improves service to c 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


send them over to the interior clearing 
house. Each batch of items has with it 
a dummy credit slip upon which is 
written the total of cash items in the 
bundle. Every check or other item that 
comes through the tellers’ windows bears 
the tellers’ unit stamp. This is a signal 
that cash has been paid out on the 
item. Some of the banks find it advis- 
able to have all debit and eredit dum- 
nies made in duplicate, but the Frost 
National uses only single reports. 

“It is easy to go wrong on this sys- 
tem where a customer deposits a check 
and wishes to draw a part of it out,” 
said R. C. Smith, assistant eashier of 
the Frost National Bank, and who 
supervised the installation of the plan. 
“As an example, if a man comes in with 
a seventy-five dollar cheek and wishes 
to draw twenty-five dollars on it, the 
teller is likely to pass that check in 
without making out a dummy debit, 
whereas he should make one showing 
tifty dollars.” 

As the various batehes of dummy- 
credits and checks go to the clearing 
house during the day they are assorted 
by the force in that department. They 
are segregated according to tellers and 
to other departments of the bank to 
which some of the items must go. 

At the close of the day’s run the debit 
dummies and credit dummies are as- 
sembled and segregated according to 
tellers’ units, and such teller’s report 
must show an amount of cash equal to 
the difference between the debit and the 
eredit dummies. Needless to say, debit 
and credit dummy slips should be of 
distinetive colors so that they are dis- 
tinguishable at a glanee. 


Mail is segregated before reports go 
to the interior clearing house, and then 
the items themselves do not go—only 
the figures representing them. The 
same system applies to incoming clear- 
ing house items and exchange business. 
Note tellers send their business through 
the interior clearing house in the same 
manner as the unit tellers, except that 
the note tellers do their own assorting 
and proving up. 

The amount of cash held on hand by 
the unit tellers is shown by their daily 
turn-in slips which go to the interior 
clearing house to balance against the 
debit and the credit dummies. These 
slips show the various kinds of monies 
on hand by each teller, whether gold, 
silver or eurrency, and in what denomin- 
ations. 


ustomers 


From the interior clearing house these 
turn-in slips go to the central teller and 
from these he makes out his daily cash 
report. His general report shows the 
amount of cash in the vault, its kind 
and denomination, ‘amount due from 
each teller, cash received during day, 
withdrawals and cash forward. These 
reports are in bound book form and 
numbered. From them the central teller 
makes a general cash report each day, 
in condensed form, which goes to each 
official. 

The interior clearing house force 
makes up all figures for the various de- 
partments of the bank and routes them. 
The auditor cheeks these reports then 
before they finally go to the general 
ledger. 

Mr. Smith declares that the system 
has served to eut down the day’s work 
of tellers and the transit department 
from one to two hours without their 
having added any extra employes to 
the clerical force. Perhaps best of all, 
the system has sped up activities at the 
unit tellers’ windows to such a degree 
that instances such as the cowman from 
the great open spaces requesting the 
business man at the head of the line to 
move his eamping outfit out of the trail 
are seldom indeed. Elimination of eon- 
gestion at the windows is appreciated 
by the women customers too, fully as 
much as by the rancher who is accust- 
omed to having a whole county to turn 
around in. The Frost National Bank 
has eight unit tellers to serve in the 
clearing house, and the department is 
run by only three men, except late in 
the afternoon when three additional men 
from other departments assist in clear- 
ing the final reports of the tellers. 

By the use of the same system the 
City National Bank, of San Antonio, 
serves more than 18,000 active eustomers 
through only six unit tellers and a clear- 
ing house force of two to four men. 


In speaking further on the time-sav- 
ing factor of the plan, Mr. Smith said: 
“The fact that the clearing house makes 
it possible for us to equalize the work 
among several bookkeepers and helpers 
is important. Under the system we 
formerly used, whenever one man fin- 
ished his work he was done for the day, 
or had to wait until some other person 
completed a job so as to allow the first 
man to go on with his work. Now the 
employes who are faster than others 
merely go to the interior clearing house 


(Continued on page 59) 
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REACHING OUT FOR BUSINESS 
WITH THE OUTDOOR BOARDS 


Everyone who passes through the streets 
of St. Louis sees the outdoor advertis- 
ing of the Mercantile Trust Company 


By SAM P. JUDD 


Advertising Manager, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 


oA ND Pharaoh died, and there arose 
in Egypt a new king which 
knew not Joseph.” There is a whole 
sermon in that line for bankers who ad- 
vertise and for bankers who do not ad- 
Vertise, buoying up the courage of the 
one and taunting the other. What 
better tonic could the banker take before 
setting the year’s appropriation? It 
was in the Bible, for all to see, but we 
must thank Bruce Barton for calling 
attention to it. 

And what better medium is there ‘to 
reach royalty or John Smith than out- 
door advertising. With the help of out- 
door advertising you ean tell your story 
to Smith—and the kings will read it. 

The Mercantile Trust Company has, 
at the present writing, more than 300 
outdoor locations in St. Louis. They 
are all of the painted variety, but posters 
are used at times to make the showing 
more elastic, with monthly changes of 
copy. Of the painted signs the great 
majority are walls. There are about 
35 bulletins and two semi-spectaculars, 
with the name in electric lights. About 
10 per cent of the total number are 
illuminated, and these are on traffic 
arteries and transfer corners. 

The greatest number of signs are in 
the poorer neighborhoods, in the foreign 
section, and _ visible from __ schools. 
These people and the children come to 
the bank by way of the savings depart- 
ment, and we believe that a_ thrift 
thought, placed where they must see it 
in connection with our name, day in and 
day out, is the best method of reaching 


them. But even so, ours is not a certain 
elass appeal. Everyone in St. Louis, 
going from home to the downtown 


district or back, or from one residence 
district to another, must get our mes- 
sage or at least be exposed to it. 


We don’t expect them to read our 


outdoor advertising, and we _ don’t 
believe it works that way. Anything 


the passerby must take time to read 
had better be presented some other way. 
We don’t even expect them to remember 
ten seconds later that they have seen 
our name. What we do expect is to 
make a subconscious impression on their 
minds, and repeat that impression until 
it is so firmly fixed, unknown to them, 
that they can’t forget. Then, when our 
name is mentioned they will recognize 
us as a friend, or at least an acquaint- 
ance. And then, when they finally come 
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to need the service of a bank, there’s 
a first rate chance that we will come 
into their trained minds—first. 

As to the copy, what there is of it, 
the savings department must predom- 
inate. Everyone is a prospect for this 
primary department of the bank, and 
if we didn’t have a savings department 
we might not be using so much outdoor 
advertising. Saving money is_ the 
central theme, but first of importance 
in every design is the name. It is 
brought out as shown in the illustration 
by size or color to eateh first attention, 
because if your thought goes over with- 
out your name you are a philanthropist 
—not an advertiser. 

And as far as action-compelling copy 
is concerned—forget it. Say what vou 
please about attention, interest, desire, 
action, the old formula does not 
in financial advertising. 


work 
People do not 
read your advertisement, register suc- 
and rush down to your bank to 
open an account. It’s a much longer 
process than that, a process that ealls 
for repetition, repetition, repetition, 
and then, finally, they decide to open the 
account when they have the money. If 
your advertising has registered on their 
minds they will think of your bank 
first, and unless Cousin George recom- 
mends the 38th National or Willie’s 
friend works for the Diversified Trust 
Company you will win. But ask them 
why they came to you and you only 
muddy the situation. They will say a 
friend recommended your bank, or that 
they had an account before, or ‘give 
some other excuse, when it was adver- 
tising that brought them in. It has 


cess, 


worked on their subeonscious minds, and 
of course they have not recognized it. 


The copy illustrated here represents 
two of our walls and two bulletins. 
That dealing with the number of 
patrons and savings accounts is now 
appearing on the bulletins. The back- 
ground is buff, black seript line and red 
name. The copy originally read “More 
than 100,000 Patrons” and “More Than 
55,000 Savings Accounts,’ but as it 
happened we had a good gain in both 
after the copy had been up _ three 
months, so we sent a man around with 
some red paint to make the changes as 
shown. It was a very effective stunt. 
This copy is changed completely every 
four months, and the walls are re- 
painted with new copy every six months. 

And now we come to that hoary old 
question—“Does it pay?” 

Yes, it pays. We have been doing 
it for six years, and increasing our show- 
ing all the time. That is one answer. 
Our savings deposits have more than 
doubled in that time. That is another 
answer. Outdoor advertising only takes 
up 25 per cent to 33 per cent of our 
yearly appropriation, so we can’t give 
it credit for that big gain. But it must 
have helped. And then there are the 
thousands of “new kings which are 
arising in Egypt” every day, new kings 
who may not read our newspaper ad- 
vertising, new kings who may be on our 
mailing list, but who can’t help but see 
our outdoor advertising. And _ they 
can’t say that they know not the Mer- 
cantile. 


Oh yes, it pays. 


APVERTISING has become a powerful factor in the devel- 


opment of profitable bank business. 


Banks were one of the 


last great arms of American business to recognize the value of 
advertising and to apply it in a systematic way. From the bank 
in the Reserve center to the one-man bank at the crossroads, 
advertising is now exerting its influence. 


And this advertising is by no means confined to any single 


appeal. 


It embraces all forms of constructive expression from the 


daily newspaper and direct-by-mail campaigns to the outdoor 


appeal. 


The accompanying article reflects an increasingly important 
tendency in bank advertising. The outdoor message is an estab- 


lished and growing factor in the enlightened campaign. 


What is 


here related by Mr. Judd is typical of the experience of banks in 


all parts of the country. 
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Two bulletin boards and two outdoor walls used by the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. Savings predominates in this outdoor adver- 
tising as everyone is a prospect for this end of the business. The copy is changed every four months. This bank has its outdoor displays so 
Posted that practically everyone in the city receives its message. 
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SPREADING THE NEWS OF YOUR 
FARMERS’ ACHIEVEMENTS 


Experience of farm editor of Kansas news- 
paper points the way to a simple method 
of aiding farmers and promoting good will 


By C. A. LOVELL 


Farm Editor, Hutchinson Gazette, Hutchinson, Kansas 


ELDOM a week passes that I do not 

attend at least one meeting of farm- 
ers or farming folk. “Covering” would 
be the ordinary newspaper term for 
it; but that implies a sort of disin- 
terestedness that I do not like to feel, 
so it seems better to say “attending” 
and let it go at that. 


In the vast majority of these meet- 
ings I am the only non-farmer in the 
audience. I think I might say I am 
always the only non-farmer—unless the 
event is very frankly one of these 
“uplift” things. Then I’m _ pretty 
certain to find a few business men and 
a banker or two. 

On 

see a 


these occasions when I 
bankef in the gathering it 
always seems to me that part or all of 
the honest to 


most of 
do 
farmers 


goodness are 


clearly indicates that he feels the same 
undercurrent of hostility. 


The facts which bring about this con- 
dition of affairs contribute the reason 
for my selection of the subject of this 
article: “The Banker and His Farmers” 
Stating the proposition in the form I 
have used puts the reverse English on 
it, for, as all know, it is usually met 
with as “The Farmer and His Banker,” 
and the time seems now ripe for some- 
body to turn the theme upside down to 


see what may be underneath. 


As a starting premise, I want to make 
the broad assertion that banker in 
farm territory should ever feel out of 
place in a= gathering of farmers. 
Rather, he ought to feel out of place if 
he stays at home or in his office while 
that That is, 


no 


meeting is going on. 








Filling silos on a middle-western farm. The banker can aid his community by “tipping 
off’? the newspapers whenever he hears of a progressive farmer who has developed a pastbouin y 





arl 


successful method of increasing his crops or saving time and money. 


asking themselves a question. They 
appear to be thinking “what business 
has that fellow here? Spying, I 
suppose, to find out what we are going 
to do.” 

Occasionally I don’t even have to 
imagine that this is the case. It is all 
too plain in the bearing of the farmers 
that they look upon the banker as an 
outsider—as a spy, if you please—and 
sometimes the banker’s own manner 
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he ought to feel this way about 
it unless he knows in advance that the 
meeting is of that type classed as “the 
garbage which is being fed to farmers” 
by a certain eminent editor-in one of 
his recent utterances; and in all such 
cases a really good banker will still 
find himself confronted by the fact that 
in the present state of affairs he has 
an excellent and an enviable oppor- 
tunity to- help his farmers to diserim- 


inate between that “garbage” and the 
useful material. 

And of course he can never do a very 
good job of helping if he remains on 
the sidelines as a spectator. 

I suppose it would be in order at 
this point to explain what is “garbage” 
and what is useful material, but un- 
fortunately that can’t be done in any 
general sense or at long range. It is 
a task that requires taking a specific 
question, stripping it of all its trap- 
pings, and reasoning down to its basie 
fundamentals. The only thing anybody 
ean do in general is to caution against 
the omnipresent danger of allowing the 
superstructure of a problem or a propo- 
sition to overshadow its foundation, and 
the man who can keep that caution in 
mind and follow it through 
matter will make few mistakes or none 
at all. 

The banker can have but two vard- 
slicks to apply to every farm movement 
that presents itself in his locality. The 
first question he should ask is “Will it 
benefit the farmers take it 
up?” The second, benefit 
the community?” The banker’s 
sonal side need not enter 
anything that benefits his customers and 
his community will benefit his bank and 
himself; but his skill in applying the 
vardsticks will go far toward determin- 
ing whether he is a good banker or 
the opposite. 

For example, the experience of Reno 
County, Kansas in its boys and girls 
calf club work may be cited. 

First, the Hutchinson Chamber of 
Commerce was sold on the idea that the 
livestock of the county could be im- 
proved by introducing purebred calves, 
and by placing the animals in the hands 
of the farm boys and girls. The energy, 
initiative and foresight of Emerson 
Carey, a successful manufacturer, gave 
the movement the needed impetus. The 
Chamber then went to the Farm Bureau 
and offered its help in the project; 
and the two bodies joined hands in 
presenting the matter to the county 
bankers’ association and soliciting the 
aid of its members. 

The up-shot of it all was that the 
bankers worked out a plan to finance 
the scheme so that the elub members 
could buy the calves. It took about 
$40,000 to do the job, but to the credit 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Keeping your. 
customers by not keeping 


them waiting 


USTOMERS are kept waiting for drafts in 

a great many banks—because so many 

banks still stick to the old-fashioned system of 
bound registers. 


And your customers are not the only ones 
you keep waiting. Your clerks are interfering 
with each other; tellers, auditors and examiners 
are all needing the same book at the same time, 
or having to hunt through a series of books to 
reconcile a certain account. 





Thus confusion inevitably results. 


The Baker-Vawter Combined Register plan 
is so simple and so effective that banks are 
adopting it all over the country. Why don’t 
you find out about its possibilities in your bank? 
The coupon will bring you complete information. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. « San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold 
dire@ from factory to you. 
Service is rendered through our 
own offices in 55 cities. 
One is near you. 


’ For thirty-five years we've been making loose- - 
leaf ledger binders— in fact we invented them. 
Fine steel files, like our five-drawer letter file, 
constitute an achievement as progressive in * 
this day as that first binder was then. : 








A glance at the plan 


One to three well-indexed 
loose-leaf binders take the 
place of six to fifteen bound 
registers—for drafts on your 
correspondents, C/D’s, 
cashier's checks, certified 
checks, dividend checks, 
loans and discounts, etc. 


Filled leaves are trans-. 
ferred; reference and recon- 
cilement are carried on with- 
out interfering with current 
work. New accounts can be 
cared for by merely adding 
a new index-tab and a few 
leaves. 


Such a system effects a 
saving on the cost of bound 
books and a saving of vault 
or cage space. It is an ex- 
tremely flexible system be- 
cause records may be easily 
discontinued, transferred, 
substituted or expanded. 


We carry, in stock, stand- 
ard forms for all such register 
records. The coupon will 
bring you full information 
about them. Let us hear 
from you. 





Attach to your letterhead and mail 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your booklet on 


the Combined Register plan. 


Name— 


a  ) 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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A HANDFUL OF PLANS TO AID 
YOUR DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Mapping out the appropriation, making your appeal 
timely, filling in addressee’s name when _ necess- 
ary and other methods that increase effectiveness 


IRECT-MAIL advertising appro- 
priations for banks must of neces- 
sitv vary according to the size, location, 
competition and surroundings of a bank. 
The first thing to do is to set an ob- 
jective. By that I mean, a definite 
auota of results that you expect out of 
your expenditures. 

For example, if vou have 5000 de- 
positors on your books, with a total of 
$400,000.00 in deposits, it is reasonable 
to expect that these balances can be in- 
creased, say, 20 per cent. <A 20 per 
cent increase in deposits would rep- 
resent an addition of $80,000. 

On the law of average, a bank nets 
approximately 1 per cent on its total 
deposits. It can therefore afford to 
spend up to $1.00 for every $100.00 
in new deposits it hopes to gain from 
that source. The actual profit on this 
investment will come in the second and 
third year. 

In other words, on a basis of 5000 
depositors with an average bank bal- 
ance of $800.00 each, you ean afford 
to spend up to 1 per cent of the total 
increase you set as your objective, or 
$500.00 for the vear. With this amount 
of money, you ean reach your list of 
5000 depositors close to ten times 
during the ‘year. 

The same average would apply to the 
list of prospects. If you have a list 
of 5000 prospective depositors, vou ean 
hope to interest at least 800 in opening 
up an account. It is worth at least 
$1.00 to secure a new depositor in your 
bank. You can set $160.00 per thou- 
sand names you intend reaching as a 
safe figure. 

Direct-mail advertising appropria- 
tions are best determined upon by’ ob- 
jectives. 

All other direct-mail activities, such 
as letters and follow-ups to special lists, 
should be budgeted under general ex- 
pense, where they belong. 

Is There Any Advantage in “Timing” 
Mail Matter for A Certain Time of 
the Year or Month? 

Yes. There are many advantages in 


timing your mail matter to reach people 


at stated periods. 

It is better to have your savings 
appeal message reach a prospect on 
a Friday than on a Monday or Tuesday. 
It is infinitely better to have it reach 
your prospects before pay day, than 
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By JEAN BLUM 


after plans have been made for spend- 
ing the money. 

During the first week of January, 
timed mail has the effect of stimulating 
ambition. Just prior to Easter, your 
mail matter has the effect of preventing 
withdrawals. During June, with so 
many vacation plans, it is good business 
to influence people to be reasonab!e in 
their vacation expense. 

Seasons and local conditions have a 








JEAN BLUM 


lot of bearing upon the effectiveness of 
a mail advertising campaign. 

Reach your prospects as well as your 
depositors at a well defined time, and 
you strike a more responsive chord than 
you will when your mailings are not 
timed. 

Present your arguments in favor of 
savings during such periods that your 
experience shows your withdrawals are 
the heaviest. The month of December, 
particularly, should contain at least one 
mailing, and if possible, two. 

Transfer seasons also, merit atten- 
tion. <A letter or other good-will build- 
ing message will prevent withdrawal 
and transfer of account in the ease of 
your own depositors, and may also in- 
fluence some of your prospects in 
making a change to vour bank. 

By all means, time your mailings. 
How Long Should A Well Written 
Letter Be To Produce Desired 
Results? 

The subject matter of a letter governs 
its length. 

There are three definite requisites in 


writing a letter of an advertising nature. 

One is to attract attention, the next 
is to hold interest, and the third is to 
compel or suggest action. 

If a letter is written from the pros- 
pects’ standpoint and it embodies these 
three requisites, it can never be too long 
or too short. 

Picture the party to whom you are 
writing as sitting at your desk and 
write in the same fashion as you would 
talk to him, 

If vour subject matter is such as to 
interest your prospect, make it just as 
long as it is necessary to hold his in- 
terest. 

Some of the most successful sales 
letters come under the “long” letter 
class. I have seen many short letters 
that produced good results, but in- 
variably, the writer is inclined to over- 
look some important phases of his sub- 
ject in his anxiety to make his letter 
brief. 

My suggestion is that just as long as 
vou have material of reader interest at 
hand, use it, and don’t worry about the 
length of your letter. Superfluous para- 
graphs are dangerous, for they lose in- 
terest, but phrases that have a definite 
interest to the reader are always desir- 
able. 

To sum up, make your letter just as 
long as you feel you can hold reader 
interest from his standpoint. Get your 
prospect to agree with you, and close 
vour letter just at that point. 

Should a Processed Letter Be “Filled- 
In,” and Should It Be Mailed Under 
A lc or 2c Stamp? 

There are many and varied opinions 
on this subject. 

In the case of bank advertising letters, 
the first thing to consider is the subject 
matter. If the subject matter is such 
as to justify sending a letter instead 
of a printed folder or circular, it is 
quite obvious that that message carries 
a personal appeal. 

The -“filling-in” of the addressee’s 
name and address at the top of the 
letter is a personal courtesy and com- 
pliment to the recipient. A courtesy 
because you have addressed your mes- 
sage to him in particular, and a com- 
pliment because you have taken the 
trouble and effort to individualize your 
message, even though it may be of a 
cireular-letter type. 

If your letter is of an announcement 

(Continued on page .68) 
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How the 


TEN PER-CENT CLUB 


is building Bank Deposits 


x 


HE quality hardest to find in financial advertising is 
“WSitoetee ne power to start the job—the power to 

stay on the job—and the power to finish the job with 
increased goodwill and business for the bank. 


This rare quality which alone gives purpose to advertising is 


‘the outstanding distinction of Graves Service. And it is this 


quality which finds its highest expression in The TEN PER- 
CENT CLUB, originated and perfected by Graves Service. 


Writing to an I|linois banker, the vice-president of a progressive 
bank in Wisconsin* said on January 2d:— 


“The TEN PER-CENT CLUB idea of Wm. Elliott Graves 
was started by this bank in October. Between October 1st 
and to date our savings have increased more than during 
the previous nine months up to October Ist. We believe 
that this increase is practically entirely due to The TEN 
PER-CENT CLUB tdea. 


‘We believe that the Wm. Elliott Graves Service is the best 
vehicle for bank advertising that is today offered people 
in our profession.” 


Aren’t you, too, waiting for just such a service to help build up 
your deposits? May we have the pleasure of showing you this 
long-needed new idea—The TEN PER-CENT CLUB. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


Won. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Financial Publicity 
30 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 






COVERING AN ENTIRE DISTRICT 
WITH YOUR SAVINGS APPEAL 


**House-to-house” or 


“courier” distri- 


bution takes the bank's message regularly 
into all the homes in any desired area 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 


Publicity Manager, Peoples Stock Yards State Bank, Chicago 


” the savings field “direct-mail” ad- 
vertising has been put to three uses. 
Firstly, as a solicitor of new accounts; 
secondly, as a stimulator of present ac- 
counts; and thirdly, as a medium for 
general publicity. 

What I am going to deseribe is a 
medium that can be used for these three 
purposes—a medium through which is 
cireulated a series of savings folders 
or booklets just as with direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 

House-to-house distribution, or as it 
is better named, “courier distribution,” 
consists of distributing advertising 
matter door-to-door by reliable 
distributing agencies. It is a 


from 
method 
of placing in the mail boxes of every 
family in a given district some piece of 
advertising matter at a cost below, and 
with certain advantages over, direct- 
mail. It is a medium that has been 
used with suecess by both national ad- 
vertisers and local institutions. 

At the outset let me state that this 
is not an attempt to prove any medium’s 
superiority over all other mediums. 
Direct-mail, for example, in its own 
field cannot be equaled. The proper 
amount of all mediums should always 
be used. 

House-to-house distribution’s big ad- 
vantage over direct-mail lies in its lower 
cost. A tabular comparison will best 
show the point. 


DIRECT MAIL 
10,000 INDIVIDUALS 


Postage ; vid CSRS Oe Phe Rao Oe $100.00 
“Return Postage Guaranteed” ...... 5.00 
(First Class) ...... .... (200.00) 


Literature aie bee haska rey 

(Figured at average price usually paid 
by bankers for really high type 
folders). 


250.00 





SN Se a ae aig ont or Ss 20.00 
Addressing cas sein dork Rhee ae pee 75.00 
Mailing Operations ........ Se hx 15.00 
Lists, maintenance, supervision, etc. 75.00 
Total ..-..- $540.00 
(First Class) - ($640.00) 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
10,000 HOMES 
ST re ee On re $ 40.00 


Literature EET eT OE Te 120.00 
(Figured at the price that should be paid 
for high type literature). 
NE che ss Shak nig a4 wipes aime bo ieais none 
Addressing SES re ee re none 
Mailing operations none 
Lists and maintenance ............ none 
DPE s Ce tua cdc udwe emer sve seen $160.00 


It is evident that there is a direct 
saving of about $380.00 ($480.00 if 
first class postage is used) making a 
total saving of more than $4,500.00 on 
a twelve months’ campaign ($5,700.00 
if first class postage). This saving can 
be attributed to the low distribution 
charge, the fact that no envelopes are 
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used, that there is no addressing, that 
there are no mailing operations, that 
there are no lists to compile and main- 
tain, and—the buying of literature at 
the right price, (as it ean be bought 
for these days for this. very purpose). 








A. T. HUIZINGA 


Just as important as the saving of ex- 
pense, there is, when house-to-house 
distribution is used the  elimina- 
tion of the amount of detailed 
supervision so necessary in any direct- 


vast 


mail campaign. 


HE “mass” or “house-to- 

house” method of stimu- 
lating savings deposits has 
been used by banks only in 
recent years, though it has 
long produced results for 
other lines of business. 


The address of Mr. Huizinga 
on this subject. be’ore the 


mid-west regional savings 
conference is interesting be- 
cause it describes this “new” 
medium and sets forth its 
merits. 





When the folder or booklet is of such 
a size that it ean 
droppel into the mail box or slipped 
under the door, the mail and the folder 
are brought in together, and laid on the 
table or desk. Thus, it first comes to the 
attention of the housewife, who, in the 
average home, does the saving for the 


conveniently be 


family. Whether or not it is read 
depends upon the literature itself. 

The house-to-house method of distri- 
bution is a plan that automatically in- 
cludes all new-comers in the territory 
and just as efficiently eliminates all 
waste due to changes of address. It 
can be made even more timely. It in- 
cludes within its range every logical 
prospect, for it can be confined to any 
exact district. It also combines whole- 
sale solicitation of new business with 
active stimulation of present business. 

The stimulation of present savings 
business is as much a matter of per- 
centage as is the soliciation of new 
business, and the more vou reach the 
greater the results will be, provided 
you confine your efforts to your logical 
trade territory. 

For the general savings appeal the 
medium of house-to-house distribution 
is superior to newspapers because it 
ean be confined to one’s own territory 
and so has no cireulation. It 
does not have the strong competition 
for attention that every newspaper ad- 
vertisement has. It enables a bank to 
reach EVERY home; 
paper is read by everyone and where 
several papers are used in an attempt 
to reach all, duplication and increased 
expense creep in. It has a decidedly 
more personal appeal. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note what has 
been the experience of solicitors of the 
Peoples Stock Yards State Bank when 
covering a section largely populated 
with laboring classes. When the solicitor 
is out just after a distribution of liter- 
ature it often happens that when he has 
finished introducing himself he is told, 
“Oh ves, we got one of your folders in 
the mail yesterday.” For all they know 
it did come in the mail. 


waste 


whereas no one 


It is hardly necessary to 
“eourier distribution” with 
car cards, direct soliciation, movies, ete. 
Each has its own purpose and field and 
should be so used. But when house-to- 
house distribution is used for the gen- 
eral savings appeal it carries with it a 
vast amount of publicity and creates 
much good will. It ean, therefore, re- 
place to extent billboards, car 
cards, posters, ete. 


compare 


billboards, 


some 


This class of business is worth while. 
The savings accounts are “educated” 
accounts—aecounts opened because the 
individual acted upon his own initiative. 
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Experience also shows that it is well 
to tie up the campaign in more than 
one medium. If the advertising in the 
newspapers carries the same illustra- 
tions and epigrammatic bits of copy 
as appear in the folders, and if there 
are striking and massive posters to 
arrest the attention of the passerby, it 
is certain that results will be greater. 

Just as newspaper advertising is 
practically worthless if the content and 
layout of the advertisement is good for 
nothing, just as any direct-mail folder 
is thrown away without being read if 
it falls short in certain things, so no 
house-to-house distribution should be 
attempted with second rate matter. 
The selection of the material itself is of 
first importance. 

These, in my estimation, are the re- 
quisites of savings literature suitable 
for house-to-house distribution. 

1 It should be of a size that can 
conveniently be dropped completely 
into the mail box or slipped under the 
door. My experience has shown me that 
it will be taken in with the mail. 

2 It should be unique enough to 
attract attention. 

3 It should be so attractive and prom- 
ising that it will tempt reading. 

4 It should be well illustrated—for 
pictures are a universal language—and 
the art work should appeal to the eye, 
the heart and the mind. 

5 It should contain copy that is 
written by those who have proven their 
ability to reach the masses. 

6 It should not consist of long mes- 
sages. 

7 It should be so worded as to be 
able to solicit new savings business from 
those who are not present depositors 
and it must, at the same time, have such 
an approach as to act as a real stim- 
ulant for present customers. 

8 It should have variety in general 
make-up so as to eliminate any possibil- 
ity of monotony, yet enough similarity 
to tie the whole campaign together. 
This is a vital point for in so broadeast 
an appeal every type is met. What 
appeals to you may not appeal to 
another man, and in turn what interests 
him might not enlist even a glance from 
a third. So not only should content 
matter and art work vary, but even the 
style of writing. 

9 It should be timely. The various 
pieces should be linked to certain days, 
certain weeks, certain months or certain 
Seasons as far as possible. 

10 It should not only put across the 
Savings appeal but- should also devote 
enough space to selling the bank. 
What if Wrigley advertised just “chew- 
ing gum” and not “Spearmint”? 

11 It should have a new line of 
approach. It should do away with 
hackneyed words and phrases. 

_12 It should compare with the best 
M savings literature. 
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CASTING THE BANK’S BREAD 
UPON THE WATERS 


“I wouldn't deposit in any other bank 
in the state after the way you have 
helped me,” declared a satisfied customer 








66 JELL, we've had a good year, 
considering all things,” de- 
clared an enthusiastic shareholder. 


“We certainly have,’ direetor Clark 
agreed. “As far as I can see from the 
report and the president’s explanations, 
the only real ‘dead horse’ that we have 
on our hands is the mortgage that Old 
Jethro Simpson gave us on the south 
half of lot 77 in the seventh range. | 
think it was the time he made the 
slump in potatoes. He couldn’t pay his 
loan, and we had to take the mortgage 
as the best security in sight, as I re- 
member it.” 

“Yes, and that’s certainly a dead one 
—deader than Pharoah and the Hebrew 
children,” declared Harry Adams. 

“What was the matter with poor old 
Jethro Clark. “I 
ean remember when he was doing about 
as well as anyone on his road, and at 
the time we took that mortgage it looked 
like a gilt edge loan.” 

“He fell ico the hands of James P. 
Barter, our popular attorney at law.” 

“Then Barter’d trim him right down 
to his. chest 
director Allen. 

“He certainly did that.” 

“But how did we happen to get stung 
where we had a first mortgage?” queried 
one of the little group of hard-to-please 
shareholders. 

“T suppose we were to blame in a 
way,” admitted one of the directors, “but 
Barter got Jethro in his clutches pretty 
well, trimmed him out of his stock and 
personal property, and the farm de- 
creased in value until it wasn’t worth 
the face of our mortgage. Jethro was 
such a decent old fellow and we had 
so much sympathy for him that we 
didn’t have the heart to foreclose.” 

“And you let it run along and said 
the taxes for Jethro when he couldn’t 
pay them himself, and the interest piled 
up at the same time, until now we've 
got about three times as much against 
the farm as it would bring at a foreed 
sale,” persisted the kicker. 

“That’s the size of it, and I’m per- 
fectly willing to take the responsibility,” 
admitted another director. 

“T’d rather see the bank lose the -face 
of the mortgage than to have Jethro 
kicked out on the road and the public 
say that we did it. A good name in 


anyway?” demand 


protector,” interrupted 


34 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


the banking game sometimes counts for 

more than collecting the last cent.” 
“Well, if vou’re a director and look 

at it that way, of course what you say 


grumbled the shareholder. 

“It’s not a bad 
cast bread on the waters,” sug- 
gested Henry Jefferson, the bank’s at- 
torney. 


goes,” 
idea, sometimes to 


your 


“That may be true,’ retorted Allen, 
“but I think it'll be a good many days 
before we get back any bread we handed 
out to Jethro.” 

“Well, if the wants a lawyer 
to foreclose on the old chap they can 


bank 


look for a new attorney,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“And that new silver mine was the 
worst blow the old fellow ever got, in 
a way,” suggested another shareholder. 

“It’s one of those tantalizing cases 
of so near and vet so far.” 

“Never heard a about it,” ad- 
mitted Jefferson. 

“Why it’s the talk of the 
county,” was the surprised reply. 

“T’ve been away for three weeks, and 
just got home vesterday, and I’ve been 
so busy that I didn’t have time to bother 
with the talk of the town,” replied Jef- 
ferson. 

“Tt’s like this,’ explained 
“old Saul Ellis owned the 
of lot 77, and—” 

“And Ellis was hand in hand along 
with Barter in skinning Jethro,” ex- 
plained a shareholder from that loeality. 

“IT guess that’s right,’ Adams went 
on. “Well, it seems that a bunch of 
prospectors have been hanging around 
there all summer, chipping little pieces 
out of the rock, and making a lot of 
amusement for the natives. A couple 
of weeks ago a lot of them found a 
vein of silver right on the southern part 
of Ellis’ north half, less than a rod from 
the north line of Jethro’s south half. 
The surface indications are mighty 
good, and a Chicago mining engineer 
gave them a very favorable report. 
So favorable that Ellis and Barter 
floated the Ellis Mining Company and 
are selling stock hand over fist.” 

“Tf the vein’s that Jethro 
Simpson’s line why ean’t he dig down 
on his own lot and strike it rich?” 
queried MacPherson. 

“According to the mining law of our 


word 


whole 


Adams, 
north half 


close to 












state the party who finds the peak or 
apex of a vein on his own land can 
follow it wherever it goes,” explained 
Jefferson. 

“That’s the way it was out west when 
I worked in the ‘Big Ben’ Mine.” 

“And our mortgage calls for the 
south half of lot understand 
it?” queried Jefferson. 

“You ought to know,—you're the 
bank’s attorney,” suggested Allen. 

“The mortgage was given before I 


7, as I 


was doing business for the bank, I never 
searched the title, or anything of that 
sort, and all ‘I know about it is from 
hearsay,” was the quiet reply, “but as I 
understand it, the main highway runs 
along the south end of lot 77.” 

“That’s right.” 

“And Jethro’s south half is next to 
the road, and Ellis has the other half,” 
suggested Jefferson. 

“That’s the idea, and here’s a crude 
map of the location,” explained the 
shareholder, drawing a rough plan on 
the back of a used envelope which he 
fished out of his pocket. 

Jefferson reached for the telephone 
and ealled for the recording office. 

“Still at work?” he asked. “Could 
vou let me in the vault if I came right 
down? All right—I’ll be there inside 
of five minutes.” 

Jefferson turned to Adams. 

“There’s nothing else special to keep 
vou here,” he suggested casually, “and 
I’ve got a little matter down the street 
I’ve got to attend to. Come along if 
you don’t mind.” 

At the record office Jefferson made 
a rapid but careful search of lot 77, 
paid the registrar, and departed. 

“Simpson’s a client of mine, and I 
want to see him right away. Do you 
suppose you could get him in here to- 
morrow forenoon?” Jefferson  sug- 
gested. 

“Sure—I’ll run out with the car the 
first thing in the morning.” 

“And on your way out High street 
you might stop and tell Manley Hoyt, 
the land survevor, that I’d like to see 
him.” 

Forty-eight hours later Jefferson, on 
hehalf of Jethro Plaintiff, 
started an action for trespass against 
the Ellis Mining Company, and Barter, 
as attorney for the company, called on 
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Jefferson inside of half an hour after 
the paper was served. 

“Of course, you’re not bound to put 
your cards on the table until you're 
farther on in the game, but, if you 
don’t mind telling me, I’d like to know 
exactly what ground you'd have for 
starting this suit,” Barter began ner- 
vously. “I can’t see for the life of me 
where you have a single leg to stand on. 
Ellis owned the land and he’s got the 
required mining license, from the state, 
and turned it over for an interest in 
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the company. We're selling stock | 


pretty brisk just now, and whether 
you’ve got any chance or not the suit is 
going to hurt us with our investors.” 

“‘Tnvestors’ is good,” smiled Jeffer- 
son. 

“Well, it’s just like this,’ Barter went 
on. “If you've got nothing, vou're 
going to hurt the sale of stock in a 
legitimate industrvy—on the other hand, 
if we’re unconsciously in the hole we 
want to know before we sell any more 
stock and uneonsciously victimize the 
public.” 

“Yes, I imagine that vour anxiety for 
the public is simply overwhelming.” 

“Well, whatever my motive is, I’d 
like to know exactly what vou’ve got up 
your sleeve, if vou care to tell me.” 


Jefferson pulled a pad of letterheads | 


across the desk and rapidly drew a 
rough plan thereon. 

“T haven’t the slightest objection to 
putting my cards on the table and then 
you can show up your hand if you want 
to,” he explained. “I’m not telling you 
because you’re entitled to any especial 


courtesy from me, but I’m simply giving | 


you what vou could find out in five 
minutes at the registry office. 

“You see, your man Ellis originally 
owned all of lot 77, and he deeded the 
south to Simpson. The deed from Ellis 
to Simpson simply covers the south half 
of lot 77, without mentioning any fixed 
boundaries, all of which you ean as- 
certain from the documents on file at 
the registry office. After the deed to 
Simpson, Ellis remained owner of the 
north half of the lot down to the present 
time.” 

“And it’s on the north half of the lot 
that we’re doing our development work,” 
interrupted Barter. 

“And less than a rod from the north 
line of Simpson’s south half,” suggested 
Jefferson. 

“Well, as long as we found the apex 
of the vein on our land it don’t make 
any difference if it’s.only two feet from 
your line,’ argued Barter. 

“But are you sure that you’re on the 
north half?’ was the smiling reply. 

“Why, we had it surveyed out by one 
of the shrewdest land surveyors in the 
state,” exclaimed Barter. 

“Yes, but where did he start from to 
measure off Simpson’s south half?” per- 
sisted Jefferson. 
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“More than 5,000 bank customers carry the deposit 
item mentioned (Bank deposits $158,702,824 as of 
April 3, 1923). The National Bank has close rela- 
tions through arrangements for collections with 2,500 
more. The Foreign Department maintains corre- 
spondential relations with approximately 7,500 banks 
located in all parts of the world.” 


. An excerpt from “The Making of a Modern 
Bank,” a copy of which will be sent to any Banker 
free upon request. 
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is your financial ambassador in that city. As 


such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
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your standard of banking demands. 
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“Why he started from the centre of 
the road along the southern side of 
lot 77. You know that the law in this 
state and in practically every state in 
the Union is that the owner of land 
bordering on a highway owns the land 
to the centre of the travelled track, so 
where else would the surveyor start if 
he wouldn’t start there?” 

“That’s certainly the law,” agreed 
Jefferson, “but I don’t mind telling you 
that we’ve had a surveyor on and his 
line brings the apex of the vein on 
Simpson’s south half.” 

“But where did your surveyor start 
to get a line like that?” faltered Barter. 

“He started on the north side of the 
road, which would be two rods from the 
centre of the road where your surveyor 
started,” replied Jefferson, “and you 
can see with half a glance that that would 
bring the mine and your development 
work all on Simpson.” 

“But have you anything to show that 
that’s the law?” gasped the astonished 
Barter. 

Jefferson selected a bulky volume 
from a revolving bookease at his elbow. 

“Tt’s certainly not customary to give 
the other side your authorities in ad- 
vance but I don’t mind explain- 
ing it to you and calling your at- 
tention to the ease of Earl vs. Dutour, 
a recent decision of the California 
Supreme Court which lays down that 
a deed of half a lot bounded on a public 
street or road does not include the half 
of the street or road owned by the 
grantor for the purpose of determining 
where the dividing line between the two 
halves will fall; in other words, in 
measuring out half of the lot under such 
a deed you start from the outside line 
of the road, and not from the centre.” 


Barter seized the volume, glanced 


over the case named, and handed it back 
with a dazed expression. 
“You probably 


notice page 439,” 


AMBASSADOR 


IN CHICAGO 


smiled Jefferson, “where the court says 
that ‘however clearly it may show that 
the owner of a lot holds title to the 
center of an adjoining street or highway 
subject to the public easement and that 
the boundary is therefore the center of 
the street, in view of the fact that the 
owner of such lot of land has no right 
to the possession or occupancy of any 
portion of such public street, we are of 
the opinion that the word ‘lot,’ as gen- 
erally and customarily used, does not 
include such portion of the street or 
road. As stated by the Supreme Court 
of Indiana: ‘Lot and street are two 
separate and distinct terms, and have 
separate and distinct meanings. The 
term ‘lot’ in its common and ordinary 
meaning includes that portion of the 
territory measured and set apart for in- 
dividual and personal use and occu- 
pancy, while the term ‘street’ means that 
portion set apart and designated for 
the use of the public, and such is the 
sense in which such terms will be pre- 
sumed to have been used, unless it be 
made to appear that a contrary mean- 
ing was intended.’ ” 

“That case seems to have escaped my 
attention,” stammered Barter. “I’m 
afraid I haven’t been reading up the 
recent cases as thoroughly as I should 
have on account of other pressing en- 
gagements.” 

“Well, we’re going on with our case, 
and now you know exactly what we 
rely on,” suggested Jefferson. 

“Will Mr. Simpson sell out to our 
company if we can agree on a price?” 
demanded Barter. 

“He will.” 

“Are you authorized to talk business ?” 

“Yes, if you’re authorized to pay one 
hundred thousand dollars inside of 
twenty four hours,” was the positive 
reply. 

“T’ll have to consult the directors, 
but T’ll let you know by three o’clock 
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this afternoon,” averred Barter. “We've 
gone so far that we can’t shut down 
now even if we have to pay your client 
everything we take out of the ground 
in the next five years.” 

When the McAdam Bank opened for 
business the next morning Jethro de- 
posited $90,000. 

“Quite a little deal you and Jefferson 
put over yesterday,” suggested the 
cashier who had heard the discussion 
at the yearly meeting and was aware 
of all the facts. 

“Not too bad for an old fashioned 
farmer,” agreed Simpson. “Of course 
I got more money than that, but I kept 
out five thousand to pay my mortgage 
in your favor and furnish me _ with 
pocket money for a month or two, and 
I made Jefferson accept another five 
thousand dollars for his services. It’s 
generally the other way around with 
the lawyers, but I had a big serap with 
him to make him take that much.” 

“And the MeAdam Bank the 
benefit of the rest of the money for the 
time being, at least,” the 
cashier. 

“Sure, I wouldn’t deposit it in any 
other bank in the state,” was the posi- 
tive reply. “After the way you waited 
on me on that mortgage vou’re certainly 
welcome to my money till I need it 
again.” 

“Our bread is certainly coming back 
to us with a vengeance,” mused the 
cashier as he turned to his desk. “I 
wonder what Allen and the kickers’ll 
say when they hear about this?” 


gets 
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CAN WE AFFORD A NEW 


BUSINESS MANAGER? 


By L. A. CuaraAHAN 
Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Mi. 


IS question is being asked by 

many banks these days—banks that 
range in size from a million or two in 
deposits to ten or more millions. 

“With our small appropriation for 
advertising how could we stretch it to 
include a manager’s salary? After we 
had paid his salary there would be 
nothing left for him to spend.” This 
is frequently the objection of the small 
bank. 

Let us take the case of the first bank 
with an appropriation just large enough 
to ecover the salary of a capable 
manager. This small appropriation is 
frequently being almost thrown away 
on small items such as church program 
advertising, donations and other odds 
and ends. Frequently there is so little 
left that adequate space in local papers 
cannot be purchased. As all bank ad- 
vertisers know, newspaper space is one 
of the essentials. Direct advertising 
may threaten it as the best method, but 
both are used to equal advantage by 
the majority of successful advertisers. 
It is essential that the appropriation 
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covers newspaper and mail advertising 
if it does nothing else. A diplomatic 


manager can easily budget the expend- © 


itures anew so that but a small part is 
fritted away and the bulk is conserved 
for a real campaign by newspaper and 
mail, and perhaps posters, painted walls 
and other media. Thus he may change 
the advertising appropriation from a 
grab bag to a fund that will lay a real 
foundation for a comprehensive public- 
ity effort. In the average bank he can 
almost save his salary in the prevention 
of waste on the small items mentioned. 


It is obvious that this manager’s sal- 
ary must not come out of the advertis- 
ing appropriation. Even though he has 
saved the appropriation he must also 
earn his salary or the total amount 
spent will be out of proportion to the 
bank’s resources. Needless to say, the 
wise direction of so small a budget will 
not take all his time. As a rule, also, the 
official staff of the bank is of sufficient 
size, and the new manager might not 
fit into a position requiring minute 
knowledge of the bank’s routine work. 
The solution depends somewhat on the 
type of business done by the bank. 

The new business manager in the 
small bank is, or should be, a good out- 
side man. He can follow up tips for 
new business given him by the officers, 
tellers, ete., and secure many new ac- 
counts. Frequently he is a valuable 
man for the bond department if the 
bank has one, or for the real estate 
loan department. If the bank partici- 
pates in bond issues he can frequently 
earn his salary in that field. Perhaps 
the mortgages made by the bank do not 
sell well through lack of an outside man. 
He can sell them. Perhaps applications 
for real estate loans do not come in fast 
enough to meet the demands of loan 
buyers. He can hunt up applications 
from builders. If he is resourceful and 
energetic he can earn his salary. 

Now let us take up a proper course 
of action for the bank with an appro- 
priation of ten thousand dollars or 
about that figure. 

Almost always too large a sum is 
being spent by these banks on programs, 
donations, and ‘such small items that 
are the bane of the advertiser’s existence. 
A good part of the manager’s salary 
could come from the saving he should 
be able to effect on these items. 

With the larger appropriation he will 
find more of his time taken up with the 
advertising duties but he will have 
plenty of time left for the solicitation 
of new business. As additional deposits 
are of more earning value than the first 
deposits which carry the overhead, 
liberal allowance should be made for 
these efforts on the part of the manager. 
It is not fair to him to figure the total 
of his solicited accounts at the average 
het earning figure of the bank for all 
deposits. 


_ A Distinctive Banking Service 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, Surplus & Profits, $26,500,000 


The manager will find that he can 
also spend some time with all the other 
departments of the bank, serving as a 
field man to bring them business. At 
the end of the year he can report the 
results of his efforts to the board and 
show that he has not been an additional 
expense to the institution at all. His 
report of results secured by his personal 
efforts may show profits far in advance 
of his salary. I have known a manager 
to handle all the advertising including 
much of the clerical work, and in addi- 
tion to bring in profitable business, 
which, without addition to the bank’s 
overhead, has resulted in sufficient 
profit to pay the entire advertising ap- 
propriation. 

It might not be amiss to mention 





some of the things that have been done 
by new business managers that are not 
apt to be done by the regular officers. 
One manager staged a highly success- 
ful contest that changed a Christmas 
Club from an ineffective feature of bank 
service to a complete department that 
more than pays its way. Another built 
up a bond list that inereased sales to a 
point such that it was possible to parti- 
cipate and secure syndicate profits. In a 
similar way the demand for mortgages 
was built up until it was necessary for 
the manager to hunt up desirable appli- 
cations in order to have any loans to 
offer the buyers. Another made a small 
unprofitable trust department a real 
souree of profit to the bank. 
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WATCH YOUR STEP IN GIVING 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 


In this case a “C. D.” that was 
secured by fraud was used as collat- 
eral for a loan at another bank 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


HE question of 

bank that had induced by 
fraud to issue a certificate of deposit, to 
a subsequent good faith holder thereof, 
Was passed upon in an_ interesting 
manner in the recent Tennessee case of 
Corinth Bank & Trust Company vs. 
Security National Bank, 252 8. W. 1001. 
And aside from the legal holding on 
the question stated, the facts were so 
unusual, involving the execution of a 
fraudulent 
crook, 


the lability of a 
been 


scheme by a cunning bank 
that the case is one that 
with profit be reviewed by 
ecutives in general. 

In this instance a man about 45 years 
of age, weighing from 150 to 160 pounds, 
and dressed in working clothes, called 
at the Security National Bank of Jack- 
son, Tenn. He ealled himself “J. W. 
Jones” and told the assistant cashier 
that he had $4,000 on deposit in a bank 
at Birmingham, Ala., that he 
transferred to the Security National 
Bank. Of this money he wanted to 
place $2,000 in a checking account, and 
$2,000 in a time deposit. With this ex- 
planation he drew a sight draft on the 
Birmingham bank, the assistant cashier 
placed $2,000 in a checking account in 
the name of “J. W. Jones,” and issued 
a certificate of deposit for $2,000. 

A short time thereafter this man 
appeared at the Corinth Bank & Trust 
Company, Corinth, Miss., and was in- 
troduced as “J. W. Jones.” He stated 
to the assistant cashier of the Corinth 
bank that he wanted to buy a tract of 
land, and lacked $550 of enough to 
make the purchase. He then asked to 
borrow that amount and offered as col- 
lateral the $2,000 certificate of deposit 
on the bank at Jackson, Tenn. 


may 
bank ex- 


wished 


The assistant cashier of the Corinth 
bank knew the signature of the assistant 
cashier of the bank at Jackson, Tenn., 
knew his connection with the bank there, 
and after a consultation with the 
cashier, the loan was made. The man 
“J. W. Jones” was given the $550, he 
executed a 30 day note, and left the 
certificate of deposit that has been men- 
tioned above. 

In the meantime the Jackson bank, 
had forwarded the draft to Birming- 
ham, Ala., and it had been returned, as 
the Birmingham bank had no depositor 
whose signature agreed with the one 
on the draft. It then developed that 
the man called himself “J. W. 
was an imposter, and had ap- 


who 


Jones” 





parently executed a cunning scheme to 
cbhtain possession of the certificate of 
deposit. 

In due course the 30 day note given by 
the supposed “J. W. Jones” fell due and 
Corinth bank in its attempt to locate 
the man communicated with the Jack- 
son bank, when it was informed of the 
fraudulent acts of the imposter. The 
Corinth bank then demanded that the 
Jackson bank make good the amount 
it (the Corinth bank) had loaned on 
the certificate of deposit. The Jackson 
bank declined to make the payment and 
the suit followed. 


In defense to this action the Jackson 
bank, among other things, contended 
that owing to the cireumstances the 
Corinth bank was not a bona fide pur- 
chaser for value in lending the money 
on the certificate of deposit; that owing 
to the appearance of the fictitious “J. W. 
Jones” who was unshaven and dressed 
in overalls, it should have been placed 
on guard where such an amount was 
involved; that the bank showed no 
diligence in identifying “J. W. 


Jones,’ and if reasonable diligence 
had been used the fraud on _ this 
man would have been  uneovered 


at the time of the loan, as the Jackson 
bank was only 50 miles away, and could 
have been reached by telephone. 

The case reached the Tennessee 
Supreme Court on appeal, and in an- 
swering these contentions, and in allow- 
ing a recovery on the part of the Corinth 
hank for the amount loaned on the 
certificate of deposit, it declared, in 
part: 

“The Corinth bank certainly used 
more diligence than did the Jackson 
bank, when it issued the certificate of 
deposit. It seems apparent that the 
same man dealt with each bank, and it 
was far more negligent for the Jackson 
bank to give a mechanie or working 
man a negotiable certificate of deposit, 
on his bare statement that he had $4,000 
on deposit in Birmingham, than it was 
for the Corinth bank to advanee $550 
on an admittedly genuine certificate of 
deposit, signed by an officer of the Jack- 
son bank, with whose signature and 
official position the agents of the Corinth 
bank were not familiar. * * * We 
think, therefore, that the Corinth 
bank was not guilty of bad faith or 
willful blindness in making the loan and 
accepting the collateral offered. * * *” 

The foregoing Tennessee case illus- 


trates the importance of eternal vigi- 
lance in the conduct of a banking busi- 
ness. Not every visitor dressed in 
overalls, and with the appearance of an 
honest workman or mechanic, is what 
he seems. The identical gentleman de- 
scribed in this article may even now be 
operating in some part of the country 
in the same manner with a plan per- 
haps slightly modified to meet new or 
changing conditions, with the intention 
of defrauding some unsuspecting bank. 
In the light of this probability, the 
above case is one of value for bank ex- 
ecutives to have in mind, so that a 
similar situation may be handled in 
proper and effective manner. 


ADVERTISING PROBLEMS OF 
THE COUNTRY BANKER 


HE advertising problems that con- 

front the country banker were dis- 
cussed by Gaylord S. Morse, assistant 
eashier of the State Bank of Chicago 
and president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association at the mid-winte: 
meeting of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Morse said that the main thing 
which seemed to be of more importance 
in the minds of country bankers than 
anything else was community develop- 
ment, and that they were chiefly in- 
terested in advertising as it related to 
community development. Mr. Morse 
said further: 

A country banker is busy. I had the 
pleasure of spending fourteen years in 
a country bank myself, and know a 
little bit about the problems in country 
banking. 

I made a few notes about some of 
the duties of the country banker, the 
kind of advertising they are doing, and 
the kind they could do to better ad- 
vantage. I was amazed to think of the 
hundreds of problems that come to 
your desks every day, that are so diversi- 
fied in their character, and yet you are 
expected to be able to give intelligent 
answers on, that it is almost appalling 
to think of the things the successful 
country banker has to know and to do 
today. 


° 

He has to know something about in- 
vestments, stocks and bonds. When 
your customers come in to talk about 
investments you must be able to offer 
intelligent recommendations as to how 
to invest funds. If these same person: 
came to Chicago, to one of the larger 
banks or came to my bank, or any officer 
in our commercial department, what 
would we do? Refer them to the man- 
ager of the bond department, a man 
who devotes his life to the study of in- 
vestments, and who knows more about 
them than any other man in a bank is 
expected to know. 

You cannot do that. - You do not have 
a manager of vour bond department. 
You are your bond department. So 
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ND the ‘midling sized Bell’ was 
duly procured. . 

It has gone now. But above the 
clangor of modern business in down- 
town Boston its echo still sounds. 
And the same sensibility of obliga- 
tion to fulfil its task pervades* the 
bank today, as it did in 1784, when 
the directors agreed that such a bell 


would be “ useful.” 


THE FIRST 


you see you have to acquaint yourself 
with the investment market. You are 
approached almost daily on matters per- 
taining to various lines. John Smith 
wants to build a sleeping porch on 
his house, and wants to know whether 
conditions are just right in the building 
industry, and he may want to borrow 
a little money to add the extension to 
his home. You have to know something 
about the material and labor situation; 
you have to know something about the 
retailers’ problem; you have to know 
a great deal about the credits of the 
retailer. You have also the wholesaler 
and his eredit propositions, and often- 
times the eredit, cost, production, and 
marketing problems of the industrialist. 
The basis of credit is always the same, 
but it is always applied differently to 
different cases. 

Then vou have the inflation and de- 
flation problems. You have the farmers’ 
problems, which are almost innumerable. 
You are asked to serve on this com- 
mittee and that committee. You clerk 
the farmers’ sales, buy or discount the 
sale notes and try. to collect them. You 
have to help with income taxes and col- 
leet taxes, and oftentimes sell fire and 
life insurance, and act as notary public. 
These are just a few of the things you 
are obliged to do in a country bank. 

When you visualize these—you do 
find that every day is a busy day. 

How much time has the country 
banker for his advertising problems? 


il 


— 
== 
= 
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The echo of a 
‘“‘midling sized Bell”’ 


The directors of the Massachusetts Bank 
voted, on April 24, 1784: 
‘¢ Agreed that it will be useful to have a midling sized Bell at 


the bank in case of fire or an attempt to rob the Bank, and 
that Mr. Russell and Mr. Breck be desired to procure one.”” 


To be FIRST in usefulness to all 


of its customers all of the time is the 


definite and persistent intention of 
The First National Bank. 
ever your business concerns New 
England, any one of 697 correspon- 
dent banks, in the cities of this coun- 
try, can bring this usefulness to yous 
in your own town. 


When- 


NaTIONAL Bank of BosToNn 


As a matter of fact he hasn’t very much 
time. He has not the time to really 
give advertising the constructive thought 
that advertising deserves. Oftentimes 
we are prone to accept the literature 
of some smooth-tongued orator, who 
comes in with some so-ealled advertising 
service, which for the moment seenis at- 
tractive, and we are often tempted to 
buy. After we make the purchase we 
find it to be an investment that has not 
paid out so successfully as we had antie- 
ipated at the start. 

The average country banker is _ lo- 
eated in, we will say, the average coun- 
try town, which has its limitations, it 
has a certain population. You have 
environs surrounding your town of a 
definite cireumscribed line, we will say, 
within which vou may be expected to 
draw business. 

Now supposing that you had all the 
available business that you could se- 
cure in your particular community, and 
inside this cireumseribed line. You 
would have a much larger bank than 
vou have today, of course, and you might 
make a considerable amount of money 
more than you are making now, but 
you would still have a comparatively 
small bank. The thing the country 
banker has to do in his community is 
to ereate new wealth if he is expecting 
to inerease deposits which mean in- 
creased dividends to his stoekholders. 

Through inereased wealth, which of 
course comes with this community devel- 





opment, the banker is going to reap his 
How 
ean the bankers increase the wealth in 
their communities? 

The country banker can help the 
farmer-customer in securing pure seeds, 
better seed beds, and better farming 
methods, more and better live stock for 
their farms. Help in the building of 
hard surfaced roads, which tend to 
widen out that cireumseribed cirele. By 
selling school bonds, and by helping to 
increase the number of agricultural 
courses in colleges for boys on the farm, 
free of expense to them. They ean help 
in county and state fairs, sponsor 
poultry shows, encourage egg produc- 
tion, encourage poultry and fowl pro- 
duction, maintenance of soil fertility, 
preparation of soil for various crops, 
promotion of boys’ and girls’ clubs, ealf 
clubs, corn elubs, chicken elubs, hog 
clubs, potato elrbs; encourage better 
home conditions; create more interest in 
dairying. 

Twenty-two years ago I went to work 
in the First National Bank of Vineen- 
nes, Indiana. In our town in those days 
we did not have a creamery. The 
farmers kept just enough cows on their 
farms to take care of their ordinary re- 
quirements of milk and butter for the 
family. Four or five farmers, however, 
had herds of cows sufficiently large to 
operate milk wagons with fair profit, 
selling the milk to the people in the 
community. We had a grocer in that 


returns in a great many ways. 
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CHEMICALS 


FrroM a thousand feet down in Michigan’s strata is pumped 


millions of gallons of bitter brines. 
charged with basic chemicals. 


These brines are heavily 
In different localities and at 


various depths their natures vary. 


Last year approximately $74,136,074. worth of Chemicals, 
Salts, and manufactured Pharmaceutical supplies from Michigan 
were marketed throughout the world. 


Chemicals are but another of many business reasons why your 
bank should have the best connection obtainable through which 
it may serve your customers efficiently throughout the Great 


Lakes Region. 


~ FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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town who had vision. He sold his 
grocery and began to study the possibil- 
ities for the establishment of a creamery 
in our town. He studied dairying and 
creamery methods and acquainted him- 
self pretty thoroughly with the situa- 
tion. He was more convinced after his 
study that the town and surrounding 
country could support a creamery, so 
he organized one, and in a modest way 
began the creamery business. He came 
to one of the cities and employed a 
creamery expert to look after the details 
of the business, and he spent most of his 
time calling on the farmers in the coun- 
ty, talking to them about dairying, 
about buying more cows, the right kind 
of cows, the preparation of feed and so 
forth, until he became quite an author- 
ity on dairying methods. He was called 
upon to speak at all the farmers’ meet- 


ings held around that section of the 
state; he was in general demand. Today 
that creamery is one of the largest 
creameries in the state of Indiana. They 
are doing a big and profitable business. 
The farmers get their pay-checks every 
month for cream and milk, which they 
had not gotten formerly. 

In the last few years those cream and 
milk cheeks have helped to pay off the 
mortgages on the farms, to buy food 
and clothes for the farmers’ families, 
and have helped to keep the autos run- 
ning. If they did not have the cows 
and their creamery checks, I do not 
know where they would be today, be- 
cause general farming conditions at the 
present time in that particular locality 
are not as promising as they might be. 
That man with vision has been a bene- 
factor to his community. 
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So the banker has a great field in 
helping to develop and support dairy- 
ing. There are tremendous possibilities 
for the development of milk production, 
particularly so when we realize that 
there are a million farms in 
today that are without a cow. 

Along this very line, if I were back 
in the country today and could avail 
myself of the services of this man who 
established this fine creamery, or secure 
some one from the State University to 
talk to the depositors and friends of my 
bank, I believe I would establish a 
course of talks throughout a period of 
a year, selecting the season when the 
farmers could be present. I would send 
my farmer friends, within my cireun- 
scribed circle, a nice letter of invitation, 
inviting them to come into my bank 
after banking hours to hear these talks, 
and if I did not have sufficient chairs J 
would borrow. chairs from the under- 
taker and have them placed in the bank 
lobby. I would purchase a box of 
cigars and a plug of tobacco, and we 
would have a good old-fashioned in- 
structive get-together meeting. You 
would find most of the farmers in- 
terested, and it would take away that 
mysticism and unecomfortableness about 
a bank that the average person has. 


As a matter of fact, nine-tenths of 
the farmers of the country don’t know 
the functions of a bank, don't under- 
stand the bank. There is a tremendous 
field in advertising for the banker to- 
day which is still undeveloped, in creat- 
ing in the minds of the farmers some- 
thing more definite and comprehensive 
about the banking business. 

These things I have mentioned that 
could be used by bankers for the devel- 
opment and creation of new wealth, are 
just a few of the things that might be 
mentioned, and yet what a wonderful 
supply of material right here for copy 
to be sent in the form of letters to the 
customers and potential customers of the 
banks in rural communities. If the right 
person could grasp this, would visualize 
your needs, your individual needs, and 
prepare timely copy containing local 
color, your advertising problem would 
be materially lessened. 

How much money do the banks of 
America spend each year for advertis- 
ing? I tried to arrive at some figures. 
I wrote letters to the largest and most 
prominent financial advertising men of 
the United States and asked them that 
question. Of course, it is all guess work, 
no one knows, but the guesses ran from 
five million dollars to fifteen million dol- 
ars a year that the banks of the United 
States will spend in 1924 for advertis- 
ing. After I dug into it a little deeper, I 


America 


am inelined to believe that fifteen 
million dollars for the year is a small 
figure. 


As bankers we have a vast amount of 
money at our disposal to spend for ad- 
vertising this year. When you think 
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of the large percentage that is to be 
wasted, it behooves the bankers of every 
state in the Union to begin to intelli- 
gently discriminate on the type and kind 
of advertising that they spend their 
money for. 

The country banker has a different 
problem than the city banker. He has 
the personal equation, the personal 
touch, the human interest factor in deal- 
ing with his public. It is easy for him 
to establish confidence in the minds of 
customers, easier than it is for us in 
the city. Therefore, he has an op- 
portunity for more intensive develop- 
ment than we have in the city, and for 
that intensive development must give 
serious thought to that type of advertis- 
ing that strengthens confidences and 
kindles the fires of friendships with re- 
newed warmth. 


COMMUNITY DRIVE BROUGHT 
$815,713 NEW BUSINESS 


The big community drive conducted 
by the Garfield Park State Savings 
Bank, Chicago, terminated recently 
with a grand total of $815,713.29 which 
represents the new business, including 
the sale of bonds and mortgages that 
has been brought to the Garfield Park 
Bank by the drive during the past three 
months and does not include the regular 
new business that comes to the bank 
unsolicited. 

The drive was conducted as a contest 
between 33 teams captained by officers, 
directors and customers of the bank. 
The team of Lou Ella Woodruff, as- 
sistant cashier, won the first honors 
with the remarkable total of $146,376.93. 
Miss Woodruff has won every contest 
that the Garfield Bank has ever held 
and again stood first, with an individual 
seore of $119,344.00. The team of 
W. A. McClelland finished second with 
a score of $118,231.47. 

Mr. Marquart’s team was third with 
a total of $87,333.58. Mrs. MeKillip’s 
team was next with $75,234.22 and Mr. 
Maltby’s team was fifth with $59,926.96. 

Among the directors’ teams, Delbert 
A. Clithero took first place with $51,- 
305.91 and Frank A. Alden was second 
with $43,725.51. Mrs. E. H. McIntire 
won first place among the customers’ 
teams with a score of $36,606.35. 
Nelson K. Reese was second with $16,- 
405.66, followed closely by M. B. Cum- 
mins and Joe Burns with $11,863.50 
and $10,925.00, respectively. 

“We are very proud of the showing 
made by our community in this drive,” 
said President Frank A. Alden, “and 
we have sincerely appreciated the won- 
derful spirit of co-operation and com- 
munity loyalty that has made it pos- 
sible. It has brought money to us from 
all over the city, money which is now 
being used to finance the growth and 


development of the Garfield Park 
District.” 


Specialized Service to Banks 


Foreign Service to Banks 


HIS Company has exceptional facil- 

ities for serving customer banks 
engaged in international transactions. Its 
three-fold foreign banking organization— 
the Foreign Department in New York, 
offices in important European cities, and 
correspondents in all parts of the world— 
offers varied facilities that are of special 
value to its banking customers. 


Our booklet, “Specialized Service to 
Banks,” will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 





W. OD. Mitchell, 


president of the 


Valley Bank of Fresno, California, re- 
signed his position and J. J. Graves 
was elected president to succeed him. 


J. F. Bastar, cashier of the City Na- 
tional Bank of David City, Nebraska, 
was elected a vice president of the 
Saunders County National Bank. 


The Panguitch State Bank, Panguitch, 
Utah was organized recently with a 
capital of $25,000. 

The following officers were elected: 
W. J. Henderson, president; Ira W. 
Hatch, vice president; D. M. Todd, Jr., 
eashier. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the First Englewood State Bank, 
Chicago, James Hughes, for two years 
vice president, was elected president. 
In addition Joseph A. Dunner, until 
now an officer of the Chicago Trust 
Company, was elected vice president. 
R. J. Mitchell was elected cashier, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hart who resigned to 
accept a new connection. Edward E. 
Wyatt who has been connected with the 
bank for a number of years was elected 
assistant cashier. 





Joseph Gathwaite was elected pres- 
ident and C. John Schoff, vice pres- 
ident of the State Bank of Doland, 
South Dakota at a meeting of the di- 
rectors. 
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MORE LIGHT ON BANKER’S 
LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Selections from a 


recent 


bulletin of the 


Illinois Bankers Association illuminate a num- 


ber of important 

QUESTION: We are figuring on 
installing the monthly statement system 
to take care of our checking accounts. 
Kindly advise method to relieve us of 
any liability in mailing out cancelled 
checks with statement each month. 

OPINION: I presume the bank has 
reference to the statute which became 
effective July 1, 1921, which provides 
a method which enables banks to bar 
claims against them by depositors on 
account of forged or raised checks 
paid by the bank. The act provides as 
follows: 

Section 1. “No bank * * *which has 
paid and charged to the account of a 
depositor any money on a forged or 
raised check issued in the name of said 
depositor shall be liable to said depos- 
itor for the amount paid thereon unless 
either (1) within one year after notice 
to said depositor that the vouchers rep- 
resenting payments charged to the ac- 
count of said depositor for the period 
during which such payment was made 
are ready for delivery, or (2) in case 
no such notice has been given within 
one year after the return to said de- 
positor of the voucher representing 
such payment said depositor shall notify 
the bank that the check so paid is 
forged or raised.” 

Section 2. “The notice referred to 
in the preceding section shall be given 
by registered mail with return receipt 
demanded to said depositor at his last 
known address with postage prepaid.” 

Prior to the enactment of this statute 


points in 


banking law 


a depositor whose account Was charged 
with a forged or raised check might 
make elaim on the bank for the amount 
so charged at any time within five vears 
after the payment, unless the depositor 
actually discovered the mistake and 
failed to notify the bank within a 
reasonable time thereafter. In other 
words, the condition of the law was 
such that it was almost impossible for 
a bank to ever know with any certainty 
when the accounts of its depositors 
were correct. It was with a view to 
securing some certainty in this matter 
for the benefit of the bank that this 
law was enacted. 

It will be noticed from a reading of 
the statute that a bank which desires 
to secure the benelit thereof must do one 
of two things; that is, it must either 
see that a statement of the depositor’s 
account is placed in the hands of the 
depositor, or it must send the depositor 
a notice by registered mail to the effect 
that the statement of account is ready 
for delivery. The statute bars claims 
on account of raised or forged checks 
at the end of one year after the de- 
positor actually receives his statement 
or is given notice by registered mail 
that the statement is ready for delivery. 
In order to secure the benefit of the 
statute, therefore, it is ineumbent on 
the bank to see that the statement is 
actually delivered to the depositor, or 
to give the notice by registered mail. 
No particular form of words are re- 
quired so far as the notice is concerned. 


For SIXTY-TWO YEARS we have rendered 
a service that has won us the confidence and 
friendship of our correspondents. We know 
this, because we have grown and our service 
has grown proportionately in importance 


and value. 


We solicit your business on the basis of 
this service. 


“A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business.” 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Company) 


S. W. Cor. La Salle and Washington Sts. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 
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The following would be an appropriate 
form of notice: 

“The statement of your account with 
this bank for the month ending——— 
is now ready for delivery. Will vou 
please send in or call for it as soon as 
possible?” 

QUESTION: Our bank holds and 
registered warrants on 
school districts in another State. When 
these warrants are due and _ payable, 


owns school 


they are mailed to the most convenient 
bank, for collection, payment and _ re- 
wittance of funds to us here. 

The “B” bank to which they were 
sent collects them but refuses, or at any 
rate, fails to remit the funds to us here. 
When the matter is traced for returns, 
it develops that “B” bank has been 
closed and we are, therefore, unable to 
secure our funds for the warrants col- 
lected and paid by the school treasurer. 

Is “B” bank compelled to pay us the 
full amount due us, as the matter was 
not for deposit and credit, but for 
collection and remittance, and as such a 
matter of trust? If not, will we be 
compelled to file claim and chere on the 
same basis as ‘other creditors, . wowa 
our claim be considered prior and pre- 
ferred? If “B” had mailed us a 
eashier’s check or bank draft for 
amount collected and due us before we 
could make collection on check or draft, 
would that change the situation any? 

OPINION: The warrants in ques- 
tion having been sent to the “B” bank 
for collection and remittance only, the 
“B” bank never acquired any title 
thereto. From the facets stated in the 
question it appears that the “B” honk 
was acting merely as an agent of the 
bank which owned the warrants for 
making collection thereof and remitting 
the proceeds. Therefore, the proceeds 
of the warrants when collected were 
trust funds in the hands of the “B” 
bank for which said “B” bank was 
liable to account to the owner of the 
warrants and proceeds thereof as trustee 
or bailee. The owner of the warrants 
is not a general creditor of the “B” 
bank with respect to the proceeds of 
these warrants, and if it can be shown 
that the proceeds of the warrants were 
still in the hands of the “B” bank at 
the time it went into the hands of the 
Neceiver the owner of the warrants 
would be entitled to reclaim such pro- 
ceeds from the Receiver as trust funds; 
that is to say, the owner of the warrants 
would be entitled to the payment of 
this money in preference to the pay- 
ment of claims of general creditors. 

Whether the owner of the warrants 
will be entitled to the payment of his 
claim in preference to general creditors 
depends upon whether he is able to 
show that the proceeds of these warrants 
was property which passed into the 
hands of the Receiver. No doubt the 
proceeds of the 


warrants had _ been 
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mingled with the general funds of the 
“B” bank so that it would probably be 
impossible to trace the specifie money. 
The courts generally hold, however, 
that this fact in itself would not defeat 
the right of the owner of the warrants 
to a preference; that the owner of the 
warrants would be entitled to a pref 
erence so long as the proceeds of the 
warrants could be traced into the bank’s 
vaults and a sum equal to it is shown 
to have continuously remained there 
from the time the money was received 
by it until the Receiver took possession. 
The facts submitted do not show how 
long before the failure of the “B” bank 
the warrants were collected. An ex- 
amination of the accounts of the “B” 
bank would be necessary to determine 
definitely whether the right to a pref- 
erence could be established or not. 
Such right would depend, as said before, 
upon whether the accounts of the “B” 
bank showed that the proceeds of the 
warrants passed into and are a part of 
the assets in the Receiver’s hands. 


The results would be the same if the 
“B” bank had mailed the owner of the 
warrants its check for the 
proceeds and the check had not been 
paid before the bank closed its doors. 
In other under such cireum- 
stances the right of the owner of the 
warrants to a preference would depend 
upon whether it appeared from the aec- 
counts of the “B” bank that the pro- 
ceeds of the warrants were assets passing 
into the hands of the Receiver. If the 
“B” bank had sent a draft on another 
bank for the proceeds the owner of the 
warrants would, of course, be the owner 
of the draft and entitled to payment 
thereof by the drawee. If the drawee re- 
fused payment, however, the right of the 
owner of the warrants to a preference 
would be the same and determined by 
the same facets as in a ease where no 


eashier’s 


words, 


remittance had been made, or in a ease 
where a cashier’s check had been sent. 

QUESTION: We would like to 
have a legal ruling as to the liability of 
bank endorsements on cheeks and drafts. 


A check drawn on one of the banks 
in our city was received by us, Bank 
“X”, in the regular cash letter from one 
of our correspondents and presented to 
the drawee bank along with the other 
clearing items received in the same 
letter. This check was paid without 
any question, and the matter stood in 
this way until the customer of the other 
bank got a statement of his account. 
The check was then returned to the 
drawee hank on account of endorsement. 
The check was endorsed by an attorney- 
in-fact for the payee and the drawer 
requested the personal endorsement of 
the payee. He also insisted upon re- 
ceiving credit on his account for the 
amount of the check until such time as 
the proper endorsement was obtained. 

Are we, Bank “X”, required to. reim- 
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burse the drawee bank for the amount 
of the check and may we charge the 
bank from which we received the check ? 

OPINION: There is no real dif- 
ficulty in this case so far as the drawee 
bank or Bank “X”, the-collecting bank, 
is concerned, if the person who endorsed 
the check as attorney-in-fact for the 
payee was actually an attorney-in-fact 
for the payee in that behalf and had 
authority to endorse the payee’s name. 
If the attorney-in-fact was authorized 
by the payee to endorse the check the 
drawee bank had the same right to pay 
the check and charge the drawer’s ac- 
count that it would have if the check 
had been endorsed by the payee in 
person. The payee of a check may en- 
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dorse it by an agent or attorney-in-fact, 
and such endorsement is just as binding 
on the payee as if he had made it in 
person. Therefore, the mere fact that 
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town office in New York. 
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enlargement of the Paris office, 
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the check in question is endorsed by the 
payee through an agent or attorney- 
in-fact does not give the drawer of the 
check any right to demand the payee’s 
personal signature or to demand that 
the drawee bank shall credit his account 
with the amount of the check until 
such time as the payee’s personal en- 
dorsement is obtained. The drawer of 
the check would only be entitled to have 
his account eredited with the amount 
of the check by the drawee bank if the 
person who endorsed the check for the 
payee as his agent was not in fact 
authorized to make such endorsement. 


The presumption of law is, that the 
person who endorsed as an attorney- 
in-fact had the payee’s authority to 
Therefore, if 


make the endorsement. 


the drawer of the check claims that the 
attorney-in-fact had no authority to 
endorse the check for the payee the 
burden is on the drawer to prove it. 
Until such proof is submitted the pre- 
sumption is that the check is properly 
endorsed by the payee through his 
agent. 

It follows that the drawee bank should 
refuse to comply with the demand of 
the drawer of the check, that the per- 
sonal endorsement of the payee be 
secured, and that the drawer’s account 
be credited with the amount of the 
check until such personal endorsement 
is obtained, unless the drawer is able 
to submit clear proof that the attorney- 
in-fact had no authority to endorse, and 
that the endorsement of the payee is in 
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effect a forgery. 





Unless the attorney-in- 
fact acted without authority from the 
payee the drawee bank had the right to 
pay the check and charge the same to 
the drawer’s account. 

It follows also that until such proot 
is submitted the drawee bank would 
have no right to collect the amount of 
the check from Bank “X”; and Bank 
“X” should refuse to reimburse the 
drawee bank until clear proof is sub- 
mitted that the attorney-in-fact had no 
authority to endorse the check and that 
the payee’s endorsement is in effect a 
forgery. 

If it develops that the attorney-in- 
fact acted without any authority in en- 
dorsing the payee’s name on the check 
then the drawer could collect from the 
drawee bank and the drawee bank would 
have the right to collect from Bank 
“X”. Bank “X”, also, after reimburs- 
ing the drawee bank, would have the 
right to reimbursement from the bank 
from which it received the check or 
other prior endorsers subsequent to the 
payee. 

The drawee bank should refuse to 
credit the drawer’s account with the 
amount of the check unless clear proof 
is submitted that the attorney-in-fact 
had no authority to endorse, because if 
the attorney-in-fact was authorized by 
the payee to endorse then the drawee 
bank would have no recourse against 
Bank “X” to refuse to take any action 
refuse to repay the amount of the check 
to the drawee bank without clear proof 
that the endorsement of the payee was 
unauthorized, because if such endorse- 
ment was authorized bank “X” would 
have no recourse against the endorsers 
through whom it (bank “X”) received 
the check. If there should be any doubt 
about the authority of the attorney-in- 
fact to endorse for the payee it would 
be better both for the drawee bank and 

Bank “X” to refuse to take any action 
in the matter until a court of law has 
settled the question as to whether the 
attorney-in-fact was authorized to en- 
dorse or not. 

QUESTION: We have a eustomer 
who contends that if a certificate of 
deposit issued by us is written payable 
to “John Doe or Mary Doe or the sur- 
vivor,” that in ease of his death the 
bank would be bound to pay over the 
funds represented by this certificate to 
Mary Doe without taking the inheritance 
tax laws and rules into consideration. 

I believe that there would be no ques- 
tion in this ease as to who was to receive 
the funds in ease of the death of John 
Doe, but I do believe that it would be 
necessary for us to make the usual 
report and procure the consent of the 
Attorney General and Treasurer before 
delivering these funds to Mary Doe. 

Will you kindly advise me _ with 
regard to this matter and also if there 
is any way to handle this by different 
wording so that it will not be necessary 
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to get aproval from the Attorney Gen- 
eral? 

OPINION: It is true that under 
the form of certificate suggested the 
money would be payable to Mary Doe 
on the death of John Doe. The bank 
is also correct in its view that on the 
death of John Doe it would be the duty 
of the bank to withhold payment of 
the certificate to Mary Doe until after 
the bank had given notice to the In- 
heritance Tax Department that such a 
certificate had been issued, and that one 
of the joint owners had died and the 
Inheritance Tax Department had given 
its permission that the money be paid 
to the survivor. While as between the 
bank and the payees of the certificate 
the surviving payee is entitled to all 
the money, yet for the purpose of in- 
heritance taxes the Inheritance Tax 
Law provides that the joint payees shall 
be regarded for the purpose of the in- 
heritanee tax as owners of the certificate 
in common; that is, if there are two 
payees each shall be considered as 
owner of one-half of the amount of 
the certificate, and if one of the joint 
owners dies the half which vests in 
ihe survivor by reason of the death, is 
taxable. I do not know of any method 
or form of wording of certificates of 
deposit which would authorize a bank 
to pay the same to a survivor without 
notifying the Inheritance Tax Depart- 
ment. 

QUESTION: We would like to 
know if the same law applies to the 
collection of checks on out of town 
banks as did before the Negotiable In- 
strument Law went into effect. 

To comply with the law, should we 
send checks direct to the town where 
they are drawn? 

OPINION: Prior to July 1, 1921 
the rule of law was that a bank receiving 
a check on another bank for collection 
had no authority to send the check 
directly to the bank on which it was 
drawn; that if it did so and the drawee 
bank failed to return the money because 
of insolvency or otherwise, the collect- 
ing bank was liable to the depositor for 
all damage sustained. It was held to 
be the duty of a collecting bank having 
a check for collection to present the 
same to the drawee bank in person or 
through another bank and not to accept 
payment in anything but money. The 
statute referred to provides as follows: 

“Any bank or trust company which 
receives for collection or deposit any 
instrument drawn upon or payable at 
any other bank located in another city 
or town, whether within or without this 
State, may forward the instrument, for 
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collection, directly to the bank on which 
it is drawn, or at which it is made pay- 
able, and is not liable for the failure 
of the payor bank to account for the 
proceeds because of its insolvency or 
other default, if the forwarding bank or 
trust company uses due diligence in 
other respects in connection with the 
collection of*the instrument.” + 

QUESTION: We have a _ signed 
statement from one of the borrowers of 
our institution who later took advantage 
of the bankruptey law, and has asked 
te be discharged. This bank filed its 
objections to the discharge because we 
had his signed statement showing that 
we were justified in extending him 
credit at the time he asked for it, where- 
as in his petition to be adjudged a 
bankrupt he lists many notes and claims 
which were not listed in the statement 
made to us. In other words, this party 
has been guilty of the criminal offense 
of making a false statement in writing 
us to his assets and liabilities, with the 
intent that such statement should be 
relied upon and for the purpose of 
obtaining eredit. Does the Statute of 
Limitations for commencing criminal 
proceedings for such offense begin to 
run at the time the false statement is 
made and the eredit given; or may 
prosecution be commenced within the 
period of limitation after the discovery 
that the statement was false? 


OPINION: The offense referred to 
is defined in Section 97 of the Criminal 
Code, and that section makes the offense 
a misdemeanor. Section 4 of Division 
IV of the Criminal Code provides, that 
all prosecutions for misdemeanors shall 
be commenced within eighteen months 
from the time of committing the offense. 
The offense as defined in the section re- 
ferred to is the knowingly making of a 
false statement in writing with intent 
that it shall be relied upon respecting 
financial condition for the purpose of 
procuring credit. The offense, there- 
fore, is committed when the false state- 
ment is made and submitted to the 
proposed creditor and the credit given. 
In my judgment prosecution would be 
barred at the expiration of eighteen 
months after the credit was given on 
the strength of the false statement. 
The Statute is explicit in the statement 
that prosecution must be commenced 
within eighteen months “from the time 
of committing the offense,” and there is 
no exception in the Statute which would 
make the Statute begin to run from the 
time of the discovery of the offense. 

It was decided in the ease of Bas- 
cleben vs. The People, 188 Illinois 261, 
that the Statute of Limitations against 
prosecution for embezzlement begins to 
run when the embezzlement or fraud- 
ulent conversion is committed, and not 
when it is discovered or made manifest 
by a failure to pay on demand. The 
question must be determined by the 
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Tue AUTO-TELLER 


now makes it possible for you to 
deliver your services to any indus- 
trial group you desire to serve. 


The Auto-Teller is a recording 
safe that receives, and receipts for, 
paper money deposits. It is the 
nucleus of an industrial savings 
plan that: 
























. Creates and main‘airs hundreds of 
new savings accoun's: 

. Provides for personal canvass for 
accounts for your bank: 

3. Provides absolute safety and con- 
venience to industrial workers; 

+ Eliminates all responsibility, cost, 
and clerical work for employers: 

. Has been accepted by some of the 
largest banks and employers in 
the country as the solution of the 
industrial savings problem. 

The Auto-Teller Industrial Say- 
ings System will eventually be the 
only industrial savings system, for 
it is the only one that meets sat- 
isfactorily the requirements of all 
three parties concerned: the bank, 
the employer, and the employee. 


We shall be very glad to send 
our folder “I’m Surprised That It 
Wasn’t Done Long Ago” to you if 
you would like to know more about 
The Auto-Teller and its work. 
Have your secretary mail the 
coupon below at once. 






































































REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
















National Automatic Teller Corp., 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 










Gentlemen: 

Please send us your illustrated folder, 
““I'm Surprised That It Wasn’t Done Long Ago,” 
and complete information regarding The Auto- 
Teller Industrial Savings System. 
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language of the Statute. The Statute 
declares that prosecution must be com- 
meneced within eighteen months after 
the offense is committed, and there is 
no exception which would extend that 
time in cases where the offense was not 
discovered until a later period. 
QUESTION: I wish to inquire 
whether a bank can be charged with 
neglect in presenting items which are 
received on Saturday afternoon and 
evening and which are held over and 
put in with the work of the following 
Monday, presented through the Clear- 
ing House on Tuesday. We have a case 
which is coming up where a man made 
a deposit of a check on Georgia late 
Saturday afternoon and which was de- 
posited in the Federal Reserve Bank on 


Tuesday morning; but before the check 
arrived at the paying bank the bank 
was closed by the Banking Commission. 
Our customer maintains that this check 
should have been presented at least a 
day or two days in advance of the time 
the bank closed. 

OPINION: The general rule in 
these matters is, that a bank receiving 
a check for collection, whether directly 
from a depositor or from some other 
bank, must use ordinary care and 
diligence in taking the steps necessary 
to accomplish the collection. Where a 
bank receives for collection a check on 
an out of town bank compliance with 
the bank’s duty as to diligence would 
require that it put the check in process 
of collection with the promptness which 


the law requires to charge the drawer of 
a check under such circumstances. In 
charging the drawer of a check on an 
out of town bank the rule is that the 
holder of the check in the absence of 
special circumstances must forward the 
check for presentment not later than the 
day after its receipt. Checks on out of 
town banks deposited with the bank 
for collection must of necessity be col- 
lected through the agency of corres- 
pondent banks. A collecting bank, 
therefore, should not be chargeable with 
negligence in forwarding the check 
through correspondent banks, provided 
the check is sent in a reasonably direct 
manner. 

Where the check is deposited with the 
collecting bank late on a Saturday as 
stated in the question, I think the bank 
is within the rule as to proper diligence 
if it forwards the check through the 
usual banking channels on the Monday 
following. The rule generally recog- 
nized as above stated is that a check 
should be forwarded on the day fol- 
lowing its receipt. The day following 
would mean the next business day. The 
rule in this State is also that the bank 
is merely the agent of its depositor for 
collection of cheeks, and if the bank 
uses reasonable diligence in selecting 
agents for that purpose it is not liable 
for the neglect of its correspondents. 
Therefore, so far as the facts show it 
seems to me the collecting bank is not 
chargeable with any negligence in this 
matter even though the check was pre- 
sented for payment a day or two later. 


than it might have been possible to 
present it. 
QUESTION: “A” = seeured “B's” 


endorsement as security on a note about 
a year ago and obtained the cash on 
said note. Then “A” gave “B” a chattel 
mortgage on his stock of goods to secure 
“B’s” endorsement. This chattel mort- 
gage ran to maturity, which was October 
27, 1923, at which time the note at the 
bank, together with the chattel mort- 
gage note and mortgage were again re- 
newed, as in the original form for an- 
other period. 


“A” finds that he is now unable to 
meet his various obligations, under 
which condition the bank expects “B”, 
who is entirely responsible, to take care 
of “A’s” note, which he has agreed to 
do, but before doing same he finds that 
“A” has outstanding bills on open ac- 
counts to the amount of $5,000 and since 
the mortgage was renewed on October 
27, and recorded the next day, the ques- 
tion now arises whether he can go in and 
foreclose this mortgage and make it 
stand in bankrupt court as a prior lien? 

OPINION: My understanding of 
the law is, that the mortgage which was 
executed and filed on October 27, 1923, 
would not constitute a preference which 
would be avoidable in bankruptcy on 
account of having been made within four 
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months of the filing of the bankruptey 
petition. In other words, under- 
standing is that the four months period 
would run from the making of the 
original mortgage, and the fact that the 
mortgage was renewed within the four 
months period would not deprive the 
mortgagee of his lien in the event of 
bankruptey. 

However, you state that this chattel 
mortgage is on a stock of goods, from 
which I would understand that the mort- 
gage stock of 
from which the mortgagor has been sell- 
ing from time to time, and to which he 
has probably been adding from time to 
time during the existence of the mort- 
gage. I would assume also that it was 
the intention as between the mortgagor 
and mortgagee at the time the mortgage 
was made, that the mortgagor should 
continue in business and should have the 
right to sell from the stock of merehan- 
dise mortgaged. If that is the 
then the mortgage is absolutely void as 
against creditors. In other 
against creditors a valid lien cannot be 
created on a stock of goods where it is 
understood at the time the mortgage is 
made that the mortgagor shall continue 
in business and shall have the right to 
make sales from the stock. 

The mortgage probably would be void 
in bankruptey. 
the mortgage is good, but assuming the 
mortgage is on a stock of merchandise, 
and it was understood that the mort- 
gagor should continue in business and 
make sales from the stock, the 
gagee would not aequire any lien under 
such a mortgage, and in the event of 
hankruptey would be only an unsecured 
creditor. 

QUESTION: When a bank makes 
it a practice to pick up deposits from 
its customers, at the customer’s place of 
business, and the entry in the pass-book 
is made by the bank’s messenger, at the 
client’s place of business, is the bank 
liable in such eases to its depositor, 
should the messenger be held up on the 
way from the customer’s place of bus- 
iness to the bank? 

Is the Bonding Company, in which 
this messenger is bonded by the bank as 
the bank’s employee, responsible if 
said messenger is held up on the way 
from the eustomer’s place of business to 
the bank? 

Is the messenger is such a case doing 
an errand for the bank, as the bank’s 
agent, or is the messenger the depositor’s 
agent, accommodated by the bank? 

OPINION: TI lave no doubt that 
under the facts stated the courts would 
hold that the messenger is the agent of 
the bank. The bank employs the mes- 
Senger and pays him, and the messen- 
ger is subject to the orders and direction 
of the bank. More than this, when the 
messenger receives the deposits he gives 
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pass-book issued by the bank, and all 
this the messenger does with the author- 
ity of the bank. Therefore, the deposits 
from the time they are received by the 
messenger are in eustody of the bank 
itself just as much as if they had been 
delivered to the paying teller of the 
bank at the bank’s counter. 

My judgment is, therefore, that the 
question of the liability of the bank to 
the customer in case the deposits are 
stolen from the messenger while on his 
way to the bank must be determined 
upon the same principles as the liability 
of the bank would be determined if the 
robbery had taken place in the bank 
itself. That is to say, so far as cash 
deposited by the customer is concerned, 
there will be no doubt the bank would 
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ie liable to account to the customer for 
the eash received whether the robbery 
occurred without negligence on the 
hank’s part or otherwise. The question 
of the lability of the bank to the ecus- 
tomer on account of checks received by 
the messenger and stolen from him 
would be determined upon a somewhat 
different principle. When a depositor 
deposits checks with a bank the rule 
in this state is that the bank receives 
the checks only as the agent of the de- 
positor for collection. Therefore, the 
checks in the possession of the messen- 
ger at the time of the robbery would 
still be the property of the customer 
until collected, and the bank’s liability 
to the customer because of loss of the 
checks would depend upon whether the 
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checks were lost through the negligence 
of the bank. It would be the duty of the 
bank under such circumstances to take 
every precaution for the protection of 
the checks and the drafts of the cus- 
tomer against robbery which a reason- 
ably prudent person should take under 
like cireumstances, and as between the 
customer and the bank the question as 
to whether the bank had used such care 
would be a question of fact to be deter- 
mined by a jury. If the bank had used 
all reasonable precautions to protect 
its messenger against robbery I do not 
think there would be any liability on 
the part of the bank to the customer on 
account of loss of checks or drafts of 
the customer stolen from the messenger. 

So far as the question of the liability 
of the bonding company in which the 
messenger is bonded is concerned, that 
would depend upon the terms of the 
bond. Of course, the bonding company 
would not be liable under the ordinary 
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fidelity bond for loss of property stolen 
from the messenger. Fidelity bonds 
only insure the employer against loss 
arising from criminal conduct or dis- 
honesty on the part of the employes. 
J presume the inquiring bank has ref- 
erence to the liability of an insurance 
company under a policy insuring against 
loss from holdup or robbery of the 
messenger. Under such a policy the in- 
surance company would probably be 
liable to the bank for all loss the bank 
might sustain by the robbery. Such 
policy, however, would probably not 
protect the customer against loss to the 
eustomer in a _ robbery for which 
the bank was not liable, unless the policy 
so provided. 


After forty years in the banking bus- 
iness in Columbus, Ohio, Howard C. 
Park resigns as vice president, cashier 
and director of the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank owing to poor health. 


UNPROFITABLE? 


(Continued from page 12) 
reasonable way of allocating this ex- 
pense is to ascertain the amount of in- 
direct expenses and prorate the amount 
over the aggregate assets and deposits 
in order to determine the amount fairly 
applicable to deposit accounts. The 
latter amount, when determined, may 
he charged against each deposit account 
on the basis of the balance in the account, 
on the theory that the larger the 
volume or balance, the more work, 
care, and supervision are required 
in keeping the money profitably in- 
vested. If a company has varied in- 
such as a trust department, 
foreign department, ete., a proper pro- 
portion of the overhead should be 
allocated to such activities. 


terests, 


Of course, if a bank is doing a 
strictly commercial business, all costs of 
operation other than those designated in 
the first and second classes, can be in- 
cluded in the overhead charge, in which 
case the profit shown by the deposit 
account will represent the net profit of 
the business. In this case, the profit to 
be shown by an account would be 
smaller than the 1% per cent used in 
these illustrations. The method adopted 
is not important so long as the basis 
used in the computation is understood. 


The method used in working out the 
results in the tables is as follows: 


Earnings on a $10,000 deposit after 
deducting 130%, reserve—$8,700 @ 





Sh. Vaeee kn enesea eae are $391.50 
Interest on $10,000 deposit @ 2%... 200.00 
Interest Earnings $191.50 
Expenses: 
Cost of maintaining account at 
$2.00 per account ........ $2.00 
Cost of activity 2,500 items 
per annum @ $.02 per item 50.00 
Overhead at $.0026 on $10,000 
Balance ...... cekenwe &% 26.00 
ES vet wvaetsscouecn us 78.00 
WOE, ch wsiwacasrnd aatiieiess acriebae $113.50 


Equal on $10,000 Balance to 1.13%%. 


The costs as used in this computation 
should, of course, be worked out in the 
manner heretofore explained. The 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been using this method for a 
number of years, and it is not a long 
process to figure out the costs and pre- 
pare the tables once or twice a year. 


A large proportion of the expenses 
of banking institutions consists of 
clerical salaries. The rates for loaning 
money are governed by supply and 
demand for funds, which has no bearing 
whatever on the costs of operating. 
Consequently, the higher operating cost 
in a low money market must be made 
up by reduction in the rate of interest 
allowed on deposits; it is therefore 
particularly important to know just 
what each deposit account produces in 
the way of profits or losses, so that 
interest rates can be adjusted. 
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HOW A “FIELD SECRETARY” 
IS UNITING OREGON BANKERS 


(Continued from page 15) 
circles, because of his wide perspective 
of general conditions, his knowledge of 
business and economies and his intimate 
contact with the affairs of his customers. 
Whether the banker recognizes and 
accepts this responsibility or whether 
he ignores the opportunity, is a matter 
for his individual determination. The 
fact remains, however, that the in- 
fluence of the banker can, and to a very 
considerable degree does, make or break 
a community. The bankers of Oregon 
have decided to do everything within their 
power to bring this state into the posi- 
tion that is inherently hers by virtue 
of the lavish endowments of nature. 
The City of Portland oceupies a most 
stragetic position as a great industrial 
and shipping center. Situated at the 
confluence of two major rivers, with a 
water-level roadbed tapping a_ vast 
empire of 250,000 square miles and 
being the second port in point of tonnage 
on the Pacific Coast, it is small wonder 
that Portland and Oregon are coming 
rapidly forward. 

As Field Secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation, it has been my duty and priv- 
ilege to act as the link between the 
bankers and the other organizations of 
the state in the program of development 
now under way. 

The first step was to bring about a 
closer relationship and better organiza- 
tion among the bankers of the state—in 
short, to put our own house in order. 
Heretofore the annual convention of the 
state association furnished practically the 
only contact of bankers. Due largely 
to the great area of the state and the 
long distances between banking points, 
our bankers saw but little of each other 
and were meagerly informed as to the 
methods and policies of their fellow 
bankers. Hearsay is not the best pro- 
moter of good fellowship. Too often 
the uncomplimentary incident is the one 
that is chiefly enlarged upon and talked 
about, while the good qualities are taken 
for granted, or given scant mention. 
As so frequently is the case, awkward 
situations had developed among bankers 
in many sections of our state, mainly 
through misinformation and misunder- 
standing. These barriers of prejudice 
and, in some eases, of distrust and sus- 
picion, had to be broken down before 
any concerted action could be under- 
taken and progress made. 

The group system of meetings, that 
is, an oeceasional convening of the 
bankers of a few adjacent counties had 
been tried out. It was found to be not 
especially feasible in our state, due 
chiefly to the extreme diversity of busi- 
hess interests in the respective counties. 
Conditions in one section are totally 
different from those in an adjoining 
county, and usually are not of partic- 





Information 


VERYBODY in the village 

knows old ‘‘Captain’’ 
Warren, particularly the sum- 
mer visitors. They have good 
cause to know him. 

When anybody wants to know 
anything about fish or bait, or 
boats, or tides, he goes to 
“Captain” Warren. 

“Captain” Warren knows fish 
from A to Izzard. He knows 
boats and ropes, and he knows 
a few things about the coast 
that the chart makers do not. 

It may seem a far cry from 
genial old “Captain” Warren 
to the Seaboard. But, truth to 
tell, the Captain’s characteris- 
tic of giving information, closely 
résembles one of the most useful 
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gladly given 


services this bank renders to 
depositors. We refer particu- 
larly to the giving of complete 
and unbiased information re- 
garding securities and other in- 
vestments. 


It is our definite. policy to 
have no securities or invest- 
ments for sale. But we do have 
unusual facilities for obtaining 
accurate, timely, specific infor- 
mation about thea, 

Such information, free from 
our self-interest, Seaboard de- 
positors may have for the asking. 
Our friends who have a concep- 
tion of the amount of work in- 
volved in this service, will realize 
why we must limit it strictly to 
Seaboard depositors. 
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at Cedar Street 
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ular interest to other bankers. A 
mutuality of interest .was needed to 
draw the bankers together. 

The plan that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Oregon Bankers Association 
decided upon was the formation of 
County Bankers Associations as units. 
It was thought that the bankers in each 
county with little difficulty could meet 
together frequently and diseuss those 
matters pertaining to the practical 
conduct of their institutions where 
there were common problems, such as: 

To undertake an intensive study of 
local agricultural and industrial condi- 
tions, working with the Agricultural 
Committee of the State Association and 


in conjuction with the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, the State Chamber of 
Commerce and the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce; 

To engage in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of publie education in the funda- 
mental elements of banking and econ- 
omies, using the lecture texts furnished 
by the Committee on Public Education 
of the American Bankers Association, 
as well as other material designed to 
foster a better general understanding 
of banking, under the direction of the 
Edueational Committee of the State 
Association ; 

To constitute a forum before which 
loeal, state and national banking policies 
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DETROIT 


Clearing House receipts for February show 
good increase over last year 


February 1924 
February 1923 


Gain 


at 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


a aL 
RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MEGION DOLLARS 





$550, 160,370.26 
454,096,821.53 


$ 96,063,548.73 








could be discussed and necessary action 
taken to make such measures effective; 

In short, to become a compact, work- 
ing unit for the betterment of banking 
procedure and banking service, as well 
as for the building up of the community. 

The program as outlined in the fore- 
going paragraphs was at first but a hazy 
idea; no concrete plan of action was 
given to me to be out. Our 
bankers had a greater 
Oregon and knew that a better organ- 
ization was essential if the banking 
power of the state were to keep pace 
with agricultural, industrial and social 
development. 

After a vear of work in the various 
counties and experimenting with the 


worked 
vision of a 


several lines of activity enumerated, the 
plan has resolved itself into certain 
definite channels. We know that 
the county bankers association as a 
system of organization is the most work- 
able and the one best adapted to our 
conditions. 

Out of a total of 36 counties, 21 are 
already organized into County Bankers 
Associations. In many counties such 
an organization is not practical at the 
present time, owing to the small number 
of banks within their borders and the 
immense territory covered. To one un- 
accustomed to this state it is startling 
to discover that ‘there are several 
counties so extensive that each of them 
covers an area larger than the State 


now 





of Maryland and have but two or three 
banks! Of our 36 counties, six have 
but two banks within their borders, tliree 
more have only three banks each, three 


counties have four banks and _ five 
counties have five banks apiece. In 
seven counties there are but 26 banks 
and these are spread over an area 


larger than New York State. 


A statement as to how these county 
organizations have been effected might 
prove interesting. At first it was neces- 
sary for me to become fully acquainted 
with the state from every point of view. 
I studied maps and reports and relief 


outlines of the state, and read every 
scrap of information I could obtain 
relating to the country, its typog 
raphy, crops, people, institutions, 
political and social life; everything 


that would help me to get the “feel” 
of loeal conditions. Then I made a 
careful survey of the banks 
of the state and procured all available 
data as to the officials, their 
affiliations and Finally I 
mapped out a campaign of visitation 
among the bankers in certain counties 
close to Portland, outlining to them the 
need and organization and 
setting a night for a meeting at a town 


and index 
various 
tendencies. 


plan of 


centrally located where all the bankers 
of the county could conveniently get 
together and discuss the benefits of such 
an association, deciding for themselves 


whether or not to organize. 


It has been my experience that a 
dinner meeting is the best time to ask 
men to assemble for consideration of 


This affords a rare 
promoting 


such a proposition. 
opportunity for 
ance. When breaking 
man he seems to exhibit qualities that 
pass unobserved in the routine of or- 
dinary business contacts. The old 
“mossback” usually turns out to be a 
pretty lively sort of fellow after all and 
in the genial atmosphere of good food 
and good fellowship the formality of 
“Mister So-and-So” soon turns to “Jim” 
or “Charley.” 


acquaint- 


bread with a 


The response to the suggestion for a 
local meeting has uniformly been en- 


thusiastic. At the first dinner of any 
county it was necessary to have the 
bankers introduce themselves to the 
eroup. As the instigator of the meet- 
ing, it fell to me to outline the reasons 


for calling the men together, to state 
the policies of the State Association and 
to set forth the purposes of county as- 


sociations. Following such a talk I 
usually asked for an expression of 


opinion from each banker present as to 
his wishes in regard to forming such 
an association in his county. The local 
appeal has been a very strong factor, 
the bankers invariably feeling that it 
touched their own business. Without 
exception these meetings have resulted 
in unanimous decisions to establish the 
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county units with 
meetings. 

The meeting would then resolve itself 
into an election of officers and the ae- 
ceptance of a schedule for future meet- 
ings. In my talk I had given a tenta- 
tive line-up of officers and the necessary 
committees, and also provided a sug- 
gested constitution and by-laws for the 
consideration of the county association. 
These were made as simple as possible. 
In nearly every county the decision was 
to hold monthly meetings. Many 
counties adhere to the plan of holding 
their meetings at the several banking 
towns in rotation, the local banker 
acting as host for the oceasion. This 
has served to get the bankers more 
fully acquainted with the various see- 
tions of the county. Sometimes two or 
more banks will join in entertaining the 
other bankers, so as not to make the 
occasion an undue burden of expense. 
In other counties it has been found best to 
hold the meetings at a central point 
convenient for all and to 
cost. 

At these periodical meetings the bank- 
ers have found it possible and to their 
advantage to go thoroughly into pro- 
blems vitally affecting their business, 
such as: 

The advisability of making 
charges on small accounts. 

Standardization of interest rates on 
savings deposits, time certificates of de- 
posit and commercial accounts. 

Colleetion charges on checks, drafts, 
ete. 

Rental fees for safe deposit boxes. 

Hours for opening and closing; 

Analysis of advertising the 
elimination of ineffective mediums; 
particularly such as were designed to 
play one bank against another. 

The frank and full exchange of 
credit fhformation among the banks of 
the county. This common practice 
among city banks has been strangely 
lacking in the outlying districts. 

Better arrangements for 
checks and other items. 

Adoption of standard forms and the 
lowering of stationery costs through co- 
operation in purchasing. 

Diseussion of the legality and de- 
sirablity of county warrants and other 
obligations offered for diseount or col- 
lateral. Acting collectively, our bank- 
ers have succeeded in placing such paper 
on a better basis. 

Public relations are being systematic- 
ally fostered. Unwarranted, malicious 
and false statements about banks and 
banking are noted and counteracted. 
Many of our bankers are making a 
point of attending all local meetings 
and being ready to make publie refuta- 
tion of unjust and untrue statements. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
meetings of these local associations is 
their effect upon the younger men, the 
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service 


and 


clearing 


BUFFALO— 
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BUFFALOS position at the head of 
the Great Lakes and the<terminal 
of the Erie Canal means cheaper trans- 


portation. 


It’s the natural shipping and 


re-shipping point for both east and west 
bound freight. Within six hundred miles 
of Buffalo are located more than two- 


thirds of the population of the United 


States. 


Buffalo is well served by the largest 


and oldest commercial 


Niagara Frontier. 


bank on the 


The MARINE 
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junior officers who attend. They feel 
themselves to be more of a factor in 
the banks. They have become part of 
the inner circle, they have a voice in the 
council chamber and are getting that 
rare and necessary element of a suc- 
cessful business man—perspective. The 
favorable effect of these meetings upon 
the work and attitude of these younger 
men is notable. A number of the lead- 
ing bankers in different parts of the 
state have commented on this fact to 
me and they feel that the meetings of 
the loeal associations afford a valuable 
training in banking thought and the 
formulation of policies for their younger 
men. 

The Educational Committee is making 





a vigorous and intensive campaign to 
bring before the people of this state 
the underlying purposes and functions 
of banking. Speaking committees of 
bankers have been formed in the cities 
and towns to give talks on economies 
and banking in the high schools and 


before commercial clubs and _ other 
gatherings. Our Committee is issuing 


an entirely new series of lectures for 
second-year work, following the talks of 
the American Bankers Association. It 
has been my pleasure to prepare these 
lectures and they are now being given 
throughout the state. Great interest 
has been manifested in this work on the 
part of the school authorities and the 
bankers have been accorded a welcome 
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everywhere. Personally I have been 
called upon to deliver a considerable 
number of talks before the various com- 
mercial organizations and _ schools. 
During National Thrift Week the Edu- 
cational Committee sent out a message 
from the State Association to the people 
of Oregon and this appeared in prac- 
tically every newspaper published in 
the state. Recently our Committee held 
a prize essay contest on the topic: 
“What is Your Bank Doing for You 
and Your Community?” and some in- 
teresting papers have been turned in. 
Cash prizes will be awarded this week 
to the winners. 

Under the auspices of the Agricul- 
tural Committee a series of banker- 


farmer conferences have been held in 





a number of counties. To these meet- 
ings representative farmers have been 
invited. as guests of the bankers and 
induced to take part in the discussions. 
Specialists on the products of the par- 
ticular county have been present and 
outlined ways and means of improving 
local farming conditions. Comprehen- 
sive county surveys have been prepared, 
covering every phase of climate, soil, 
crops, livestock, marketing and farm 
management with the purpose of pro- 
viding the bankers with accurate data 
as to their local territory and its actual 
and potential resources. 

The Boys and Girls Club Work has 
been featured at some of our bankers’ 
meetings and every encouragement is 
given to this important work. 
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The results of this field work are now 
becoming apparent. Our last state con- 
vention was voted the livest in the history 
of the Association and there was evident 
a new spirit of interest and good fel- 
lowship, attributed mainly to _ the 
stimulus of the county associations. 
Our bankers are studying their com- 
munities as never before, searching out 
all possible ways of fostering sound de- 
velopment and pooling their interests 
and activities in many matters where 
joint action is preferable and effective. 

Relief for wheat farmers was first en- 
dorsed and recommended by a commit- 
tee of bankers; the apple growers of 
the Pacific northwest are being assisted 
now by a committee of bankers; the 
prune industry, running into many 
millions of dollars each year, is at 
present utterly demoralized, and our as- 
sociation is calling on the bankers in 
the various localities affected to help 
re-establish the industry on. a’ sound, 
profitable basis. 

This larger aspect of banking, that 
the banker is truly “a partner in in- 
dustry” as President Walter Head 
stated recently, rather than a mere 
money-lender, is what we are seeking to 
demonstrate in Oregon. 


L. W. Oberhauser, formerly first vice 
president and cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Missoula, Montana, was 
elected president of the First National 
Bank of West Pullman, Chicago. Mr. 
Oberhauser resigned his position with 
the First National Bank of Missoula 
on September 5, 1923. 






H. H. Armstead, formerly connected 
with the Broadway branch of the Fourth 
and First Bank and Trust Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has become man- 
ager of the new business department of 
the Broadway National Bank. 










At a meeting of the directors of the 
Irwin Savings and Trust Company, 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, the following 
officers were elected. A. P. Cameron, 
president; John L. Ridinger and Dr. 
George Bowman, vice presidents; 
Frank D. Peoples, secretary-treasurer. 


Edward R. Kirk of Pineville, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected cashier of the 
Doylestown National Bank of Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania, to succeed the late 
Dr. J. N. Jaeobs. Cyrus Twining was 
elected assistant cashier of the bank. 


Directors of the Marietta National 
Bank, Marietta, Oklahoma, elected the 
following officers for the year: Sam 
Black, president; S. F. Black, active 
vice president; F. H. Sherwood, vice 


president, and J. N. Greening, cashier. 
Mr. Black sueceeds the late Charles E. 
Morris as president. 
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ARE YOU PUTTING THE 
RIGHT MAN IN THE 
RIGHT JOB 
(Continued frem page 17) 
intervals so that the manager may keep 
as closely as possible in touch with the 
development of the employe on the job. 
There is no substitute for the personal 
man-to-man contact of manager and em- 
ploye as a means of sizing up the em- 
ploye. In case mental alertness tests or 
proficiency tests are used the findings 
from these tests should be recorded for 
reference upon the qualification card. 
The judgments of the department heads, 
senior associates and others who have 
an opportunity for daily contact and 
observation of work, is of value, and a 
method of ascertaining these judgments 
should also be used. One of the most 
commonly used methods of recording 
the opinions of supervisors concerning 
an employe is by means of the rating 

seale. 
The Rating Scale 

It is a comparatively simple thing to 
construct and to use a rating scale. A 
rating seale is simply a list of the per- 
sonal qualities which are presumed to 
be essential or important in making an 
estimate of the worker’s characteristics, 
with a blank space in which the person 
making the rating may give, by means 
of percentages or some code, his judg- 
ment of the individual’s standing in 
each of the qualifications listed. 

There is no way of avoiding the neces- 
sity of forming judgments of human 
qualities, even though we may realize 
fully how precarious and uncertain such 
judgments are. A carefully worked out 
rating seale will contribute to more ac- 
eurate judgments. It will focus the 
attention upon certain qualities that are 
important. A worker may turn out a 
great quantity of work in the course 
of a day and be known among his as- 
sociates as a “speed artist,” when the 
nature of the work he is doing demands 
painstaking accuracy rather than speed. 
Which quality should be given the 
greatest weight in our judgment of the 
worker? 

It will also prevent basing judgment 
upon one or two outstanding char- 
acteristics. There is a likelihood of our 
overlooking the necessity for accuracy 
in our admiration for the speed of the 
vorker just mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph. If our rating scale in- 
cludes both, we shall have our attention 
drawn to all of the factors that enter 
into a well-rounded judgment of the 
man. There are many errors of judg- 
ment based upon the failure to give 
proper weight to all of the qualities 
necessary in an employe. Many times 
an isolated incident in the worker’s ex- 
perience will bias the judgment of the 
manager to such an extent that other 
good or bad qualities are overshadowed 
by this one incident. 
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The rating scale also assures us that 
the judgment of a worker by several 
people are made upon the same factors. 
One person does not think of the same 
qualities as another and special em- 
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Consultations confidential and without fee or 
obligation until mutually satisfactory basis is 
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reference 
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PATENTS 
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A Vital Factor in 
Analyzing Credits 


HE complexities of modern business have 
thrust new responsibilities on the banker in 
the extension of commercial loans. 


The balance sheet of the borrower no longer 
suffices in itself as a guide in granting credit. 
The certified audit of the borrower’s business 
affairs by a reliable certified public accountant 
has grown in popularity because it digs deep into 
the facts and brings to the banker’s desk an ac- 
curate appraisal of conditions as they really are. 


The complete certified audit has been en- 
dorsed by many banking associations and by 
scores of bankers individually who have found 
in this type of audit a real bulwark of credit 


protection. 


In your bank there are perhaps many com- 
mercial customers whose affairs would be stimu- 
lated and improved by a complete certified audit 


and at the same time 


would be fortified. 


the banker’s judgment 


Our experience in various lines of business 
enables us to offer many valuable suggestiqns to 
both borrower and banker. We shall appreciate 
the privilege of an interview. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


phasis will be given one quality by one 
person that is scarcely considered at all 
by another. 

Various methods of expressing judg- 
ments on the rating scale are used. 
Sometimes a code such as “A” for very 
good, “B” for good, “C” for fair, ete., 
or a percentage, such as 1 to 100 indicate 
the relative degree of perfection in 
the quality being judged. The graphic 
form in which the one making the judg- 
ment indicates by a check mark along 
a horizontal line, one end of which in- 
dicates the maximum degree and the 
other the minimum in which an individual 
may possess that particular quality, is 
frequently used. One type of graphic 
rating scale is shown on page 17. 

Just what factors should be used in 





OKLAHOMA CITY MUSKOGEE 


making the judgment is an important 
question, not easy to answer. There is 
a wide difference of opinion as to just 
what are the essential qualities of the 
efficient bank employe. The following 
scale is one used in The Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank. It has the advantage 
of containing qualities that are im- 
portant in all bank clerical jobs and 
gives a fairly comprehensive report in 
a small space. 


1. Consider the employe’s accurancy, skill 
and efficiency. 


2. Consider the employe’s industriousness 
and willingness to work. 


3. Consider the employe’s ability to assume 
responsibiity for his job. Can he 
relied upon to get his work out ag re- 
quired ? 

4. Consider the employe’s increasing value 
to the bank. Is he acquiring more 
knowledge, improving quality of work? 

5. Consider the employe’s ability to “get on’’ 
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with his co-workers; his attitud» towards 
his work and the bank. 

To attain a greater degree of accuracy 
in judgment and to make allowances 
for personal prejudices and _ other 
factors that may interfere with sound 
judgment, it is advisable to have at least 
three people make independent ratings. 

The methods discussed have proved 
helpful in actual practice in giving the 
manager information necessary to en- 
able him wisely to place his men. But 
they are not by any means a complete 
description of methods having this same 
end for their object. Many other plans 
may be used with good results. 

Before leaving this part of the dis- 
cussion, emphasis should be given to the 
importance of a genuinely friendly and 
sympathetic interest in the worker as 
an individual and a man-to-man contact 
of manager and worker as a method of 
knowing and understanding the man 
for whom the manager is trying to find 
the right place. To keep pace with the 
ever changing, growing personalities 
that constitute a bank’s working force 
will call for constant study. 


The Job Analysis 

The manager cannot successfully place 
the employe in the job for which he is 
best fitted and work out lines of promo- 
tion that will enable the employe to 
progress steadily as his experience and 
ability increase, unless he has an un- 
derstanding of all of the jobs in the 
bank. The job analysis is a systematic 
study of the work performed by every 
employe, for the purpose of collecting 
and systematically arranging in a 
standardized form a complete descrip- 
tion of the job, an outline of the duties, 
responsibilities and authority of the 
job. 

The job analysis has other advantages 
that are important, even though some- 
what beside the subject of this article. 
It will be of great assistance in eliminat- 
ing duplication of effort, in drawing 
very clearly the lines of demarcation 
between jobs, and in the administration 
of salaries: 


The first step in analyzing jobs is to 
secure a complete description of all jobs 
in the bank as a basis for the analysis 
This may be secured from two sources 
—the worker and his department 
manager or supervisor. A standard 
form of questionnaire should be used in 
the description. If the forms are pre- 
pared separately by two persons, a better 
and more complete description is likely 
to result. 


All the information about the jobs 
in the bank from every source should 
be brought together with the two ques- 
tionnaires filled out by the worker and 
the department manager and carefully 
reviewed. Useless material is then 
eliminated, discrepancies reconciled and 
changes made according to the judg- 
ment of the men analyzing the jobs. 
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In order to get as accurate and com- 
prehensive a view of the jobs in this 
undertaking, it is advisable to have a 
committee composed of office manager, 
the chief clerk, the personnel officer and 
any others who are especially qualified 
by first-hand knowledge of the opera- 
tion of the bank to advise in the work. 
When the jobs of a certain department 
are under discussion, it is often advis- 
able to have the department manager 
on hand to give orally further details 
about the work of the department and 
to answer any questions that may arise. 

A danger that must be avoided arises 
out of the tendency to let the man per- 
forming the job enter into the consid- 
eration of the job. The worker must 
be left out of consideration in the job 
analysis and the job stripped of all 
associations with the individual con- 
nected with it. It is diffieult to do this, 
of course, but failure to keep this point 
always in mind will result in giving a 
job undue importance because an un- 
usually capable person may be perform- 
ing the job, or too little importance 
because of an inferior worker. 


Grading the Job 

In order that we may be able to 
know relatively how important these 
jobs are for purposes of working out 
lines of promotion and for making 
salary adjustment, the jobs should be 
graded. How important is one job com- 
pared with another? What is the 
proper line of promotion when depart- 
mental lines are crossed? How much 
ought the bank to pay for a particular 
job? The answers to all of these ques- 
tions are dependent upon the grading 
of the jobs. 


The problem here involved is one of 


finding a basis for grading. Some 
standard of measurement must be 


established that can be applied to all 
elerical jobs. What are the factors in 
a job that determine its value? Limita- 
tions of space prevent a detailed dis- 
eussion of the difficulties of the ques- 
tion or of the methods used in work- 
ing out the answer. Professor Forrest 
A. Kingsbury of the University of 
Chieago has made extensive experiments 
in several large banks and has worked 
out factors that apply especially to 
bank jobs and has given them certain 
valuation expressed by points. The 
factors used by Professor Kingsbury 
and the weight assigned to each are as 
follows : 


POINTS 

1. Complexity of duties ............ 1 to 3 

2. Executive responsibility involved..0 to 6 
3. Responsibility for money or secur- 

cna ss cick a'4 ore eal ematn bearded 0 to 4 

4. Personal contacis with the public.0 to 1 

5. Sex, weighted if man is required.0 or 1 
6. Minimum age at which candidates 


are ordinarily considered for the 

position; one point for approx- 

imately each two years above 14.1 to 10 

Minimum general education neces- 

sary 

8. Minimum special training courses 
necessary; where technical infor- 
mation of skill are required, ordi- 
narily from 1 to 3 points; rarely 


1 


Good -Will 


All business has a, Soul as well as a body. The 
body is factory or store, organization and goods. 
The Soul is the stamp on the public mind. 


When that stamp is impressed by the desire to 
serve, by faith in the merit of the product, by 
courtesy, square dealing and sincerity of purpose, 
the reaction is Good-Will. 


The potency of Good-Will is measured by its 
earning power. Earning power is the reflection of 
Service. When Service merits compensation beyond 
the current rate of interest on tangible assets it 
becomes Good-Will. 


Good-Will is the personality of business. So long 
as Faith and Service are maintained Good-Will 
must grow; it cannot die. 





The mark of personality is a great asset. Repre- 
sented on the Balance Sheet or not, it can and 
should be periodically appraised on a scientific basis, 


its contributing factors determined and its value 
definitely known. 


There is a well defined method of establishing the 
material value of, Good-Will. It is based on certain 
facts and figures—carefully defined—accurately 
estimated. 


In the reorganization or sale of a business, or in 
computing Inheritance Tax, the necessity of de- 
termining, accurately, the material value of Good- 
Will is especially apparent. 
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more than 4 or 5 points ....0or more. 

Previous experience demanded ..0 to 7 
10. Personal qualities considered essen- 

Ge acavewene tens Weeee dices «as 0 to 8 

(Eight qualities were found to be 

of differentiating significance; one 


specification sheets should be made for 
each job. The sheet should contain the 
following facts: 


point for each, vis: Vitality, ap- 1. Name of the job. Department in 
pearance, courtesy, perseverance, s x i ae 
judgment, initiative, adaptability, whieh it is found. 
directing ability, each to a degree 9 efiniti ed is s 
spadiiel in tis demailigns,) 2. Definition of the job. This should 
11. Minimum degree of general in- contain a brief statement of the 
telligence necessary ............ 2 to 5 duties and functions performed by 
' se the worker. 
These factors, or similar ones, should 3. The job rating should be given ac- 


be applied to each job by the committee, 
so that at the end of the undertaking 
every job in the bank shall have a 
definite valuation or weight. 


Job Specification Sheets 
In order that the manager may “have 
a summary of the essential information 
about each job ready for reference, job 


cording to the grading scale in use. 
Each factor should be listed sepa- 
rately with the weight for each one 
and a brief statement of the condi- 
tion calling for the weight given. 
For example, if four points is given 
for the factor ‘‘Responsibility for 
money and securities,’’ the further 
explanation of the point should be 
made as follows—‘‘Employe has 
full responsibility for large 
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Suppose you tried 


to buy it? 


Believing that our correspondents are 
entitled to more than ordinary service, 
we offer 26 special business-building 


services—free. 


Yet—if you went into the 


open market to buy these services, their 


price would be prohibitive. 


Doesn't it 


seem like “good business”’ to write in 


about them? 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF 


CHICAGO :* 


‘‘The Bankers’ Service Station”’ 


amounts.’’ The factors considered 
in this case are: 
a. Variety of Duties 
b. Executive Responsibility 
Responsibility for Money and 


- Securities 

d. Public Contact 

e. Sex 

f. Minimum Age 

g. Minimum Education 

h. Special Training 

i. Amount of Experience 

j. Personal Qualities (weighted) 

k. Minimum Degree of Intel- 
ligence 

4, Machine used.in work should be 
listed. 


5. Personal Qualities Desired, such as 
good appearance, courtesy, etc. 

6. Kind of experience required. Here 
should be described the actual work- 
ing experience necessary for the 
worker to have before holding this 
job. 

Lines of promotion. This should 
give list of jobs in which training for 
this work can be secured and also 
the jobs for which this work pre- 
pares the employe. 


— 


To undertake an analysis of all the 
jobs in a bank requires patience and 
much labor, but the results are worth 
the effort. In later articles the ad- 
vantages of the job analysis in making 
promotions and salary changes will be 
diseussed. As an aid to the proper 
placing of workers it is of the greatest 
assistance. 





To illustrate the use of the job anal- 
ysis let us assume a case in which the 
manager is confronted with necessity of 
filling a collection teller’s job. Here is 
the specification sheet, describing the 
collection teller’s work and duties. The 
requirements of the job are fully given 
so that we know just what kind of a 
man the job requires. There is also 
given a list of jobs having about the 
same specifications but with a 
lower rating and offering good training 
experience for the job. Here are the 
first places we shall look for the candi- 
date for the new job, because we know 
that these men, by the nature of their 
present experience and work will have 
some of the training needed for the new 
job. 

Now we turn to our qualification 
eards and have a summary of the qual- 
ifications of the men we are considering. 
Two of them look promising. We go to 
the personnel file and find there more 
detailed information about the men. 
There are rating scale reports of 
managers and associates, there are mem- 
oranda of interviews in which the em- 
ploye gave some indication of his am- 
bitions and desires. 

Te manager has both factors of his 
problem before him in as accurate and 
definite a way as modern personnel 


management ean provide. From this 
data, carefully gathered and system- 
atically arranged, he can draw his con- 
clusions with careful consideration of 
the welfare of the bank and of the em- 
ploye. Under such conditions there is 
the possibility of working out a man- 
job relationship that will result in the 
maximum of efficiency for the bank and 
the maximum of happiness for the 
employe. 


WHY DID 141 BANKS FAIL 
LAST YEAR IN NORTH 
DAKOTA? 

(Continued from page 18) 
country, and will not and eannot pro- 
duce anything else. Nothing could be 

further from ,the truth. 

North Dakota produced half the 
flaxseed crop of the country. She has 
averaged about fifteen million bushels 
of as fine potatoes as are grown any- 
where, for some years. The largest 
amount of honey per hive of any state 
in the Union is produced here. There 
is scarcely a farm in _ the state 
that will not produce Grimm alfalfa 
profitably. Corn, particulary of the 
flint type, produces fine crops, and if 
grown for sale is dry and ready to shell 


and sell ahead of the so-called “corn 
belt.” . 

North Dakota hens, under average 
farm conditions, which so far as 


poultry is concerned are not usually 
ideal, produced more eggs per bird than 
the average for the states. North 
Dakota turkeys are in a class by them- 
selves. Livestock production is a splen- 
did business when properly handled. 
Sugar beets show a tremendous tonnage 
and an unusually good sugar content. 
And so on. 

Unquestionably, the answer to the 
question of agricultural prosperity in 
North Dakota, as in most other places, 
is diversification instead of one crop 
farming. 

There are a lot of closed banks, but 
that is the natural result of the methods 
used, both-in banking and in farming, 
as we shall see in more detail later. 

Land values were saved from infla- 
tion, at the time everybody else was in- 
dulging in that pastime, by the wave 
of political radicalism that swept this 
section at that time. If this wave of 
fool politics did nothing more for this 
country than temporarily destroy its 
credit during the period of land infla- 
tion elsewhere, it cannot be counted as 
an unmixed curse. 

The result is that land values staved 
down below where they really belong, 
figured on the basis of production under 
good farming, and they are down there 
yet. As a matter of fact, the thing that 
puzzles me most is why a lot of good 
farmers, who are struggling to make a 
fifteen dollar rent or investment return, 
plus, on inflated land in the older see- 
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tions, do not get better land here fo 
what the rentals cost in a short time. 
I believe they will. 

Now about the banking situation. 
All the banks that have closed, numerous 
though they are, do not inelude any of 
the big, well established, and _ well 
managed banks. Their closing, alto- 
gether has not affected the personal 
fortunes of more people the 
closing of one large New bank 
would. 

There is plenty of eredit for both 
banks and persons who are able to 
furnish collateral of the usual and ac- 
cepted type. While only a small part 
of the country banks are members ot 
the Federal Reserve System, it is com- 
monly conceded that the situation would 
have been serious much sooner, and 
been much worse in every way, but for 
the existence and functioning of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


than 
York 


Let me emphasize again that only a 
part of the farmers are in a bad way 
financially, and only a part of the 
banks are either closed or in any danger 
of suspending. During the past year 
the outstanding obligations of North 
Dakota banks have been reduced more 
than eleven million dollars. During the 
same period many farmers have made 
money in this state. 

One peculiar and interesting thing 
that developed during this investigation 
was the fact that not a single bank in 
Richland county had elosed. Richland 
is down in the Southeast corner of the 


state. I asked why. 
“Richland county was the first 
county to begin a diversified farm 


program” said a prominent and sue- 
eessful farmer of that county. “From 
here it is gradually spreading, fanwise, 
over the state. We still have some one- 
crop wheat farmers, who stick to the old 
program of their fathers, but not 
many.” 

Richland county has the biggest Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Association in the 
country, another informant told me. 
It has placed more than a million dollars 
of low rate money in the county, taking 
up much high rate paper that was a 
burden to the farmer, and liquidating 
much of the type of paper that is part 
of the frozen stuff that is causing trouble 
elsewhere. 


Stepping manfully into the middle 
of the banking situation in North 
Dakota and other Northwestern states, 
the new ten million dollar eredit cor- 
poration will be a most effective method 
of steadving things in that territory. 
This seems to be the unanimous opinion 
of close students of business and finance 
in that territory. 

It has the distinct advantage of being 
a private corporation, its capital stock 
was over-subscribed immediately it was 
proposed, by financial institutions in- 
terested in a revival of buying power 
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in the northwest, and by business in- 
terests having things to sell to the 
farmer. Its rediscount privileges will 
enable it to do business to the extent of 
ten times its capital. It will take over 
much of the frozen assets of many 
banks, replace them with cash and thus 
make eredit normally available again. 

A few days after getting the opinion 
of Mr. Weiser I was out at Minot, re- 
garded as one of the best towns in the 
northwest part of state. Minot is an 
important railroad town and the center 
of a considerable potato producing 
district, and growing rapidly. Never- 
theless a bank had closed there the day 
before my visit. 

So I went to see R. E. Barron, pres- 
ident of the Second National Bank. 


ENGINEERS 


EQUIPMENT 








His reaction was similar to that of 
Weiser but he went into more detail 
in ereating a background. 

“In my judgment the worst is well 
past all over the state and the situation 
will improve right along. 

“The big difficulty in this state was 
that there have been too many small 
banks. We have a State law which 
allows anybody with a little capital to 
start a bank regardless of whether there 
is any necessity for it or any likelihood 
of sufficient business to maintain it. 

We have had too many so-called 
banks that were not banks at all in the 
proper sense of the term. When a 
branch line was being built from our 
railroads the first thing that happened 
when the survey was completed and the 
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tant factor in the upbuilding of savings deposits. 


Receiving Teller is a powerful 


and profitable instrument in reaching out for the 
savings of the school children. 
success in hundreds of banks. 


A demonstrated 


Now, with the American Thrift Army plan which has just 
been introduced, the Automatic Receiving Teller takes on 


s a deposit winner. 


A manual of operation giving in detail a description of 
this new plan has just been prepared. We shall be glad 
to send, without obligation, a copy of this manual. 
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end of the line established was for some 
one to take an iron safe, a few books 
and a little bunch of money and go out 
and start a bank at the end of the line. 
In many eases the first building and 
the first business in a new town, that 
was opened up by the railroad exten- 
sion, was a so-called bank. 

“A great many of these so-called 
banks were simply a cover for land 
speculation, the land business in other 
words, was what really established these 
banks and was what they expected to 
make their profits from, not from bank- 
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ing. Naturally this type of bank got 
into serious trouble when the cycle of 
bad crop years struck this section. 

“The closing of many small banks 
left a tendency to concentrate banking 
in the sound institutions that are left, 
and if we ean follow this up, getting 
restriction on the issuance of bank 
charters so that such charters will be 
issued only when the necessity for a 
new institution can be shown and with 
a capital back of the proposed bank 
ample to carry them over hard times 
which come to every district sooner or 
later, I think we will have very little 
further difficulties of this sort.” 

C. J. Lord, president of the First 
National Bank of Cando, county seat 
of Towner County, asserted that many 
good banks have failed hecause of lack 
of confidence resulting from the failure 
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of what might be called surplus banks. 

“it been usual to grant bank 
charters in this State without investiga- 
tion for the necessity of the proposed 
bank,” Mr. Lord explained. “The 
established bank, with enough business 
to live, sees a competitor going up across 
the street financed by outside money. 


has 


The business is thus divided. This 
means that neither of the banks has 
sufficient volume of business unless 


times were unusually good. When the 
period of low yields in agricultural 
products came, some of them naturally 
had to go under. In many eases it was 
the old banks, whose business had been 
taken by the new competition that felt 
the pressure first. Many times with 
the closing of the old bank a run was 
started on the new bank which closed 
it also, and there are many 
throughout the state that now have no 
banks at all, largely because they had 
too many. 


towns 


“It is my opinion that the remaining 
banks are in a much stronger position 
than when there was no much unwar- 
ranted competition, and the reduction in 
number will undoubtedly be a_ great 
benefit if the number ean be held down. 
Now that better times are returning we 
need not go through this sort of thing 
again.” 

Dr. John Lee Coulter, president of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
and originator of the so-called Coulter 
Bill to provide loans to Northwest 
farmers and enable them to diversify 
with live stock uttered the assertion that 
the establishment of competitive banks 
split the business in such a way that 
all banks were compelled to secure a 
high return on the business they handled 
and charged high rates of interest, and 
in many eases compelled them to take 
on lines of credit that under abnormal 
conditions are very hard to liquidate. 


“On top of this situation came a 
lowering of production per acre of small 
grains, and a heavy increase in weeds, 
plus five dry years in the Western part 
of the State, something that has never 
occurred before. 

“This country is basically sound. Its 
land values are far below the point 
where adequate return can be made on 
the investment. By the proper system 
of diversification for which our farming 
population is going to see the necessity, 
and a proper amount of live stock, I 
believe we are going to see a large in- 
erease in population made up of the 
best type of farmers used to diversified 
farming methods. These farmers will 
come from the states where land values 
have been so inflated that in many case 
the rental alone for two years is 4 
much the purchase price of better land 
in this district.” 


Something of this same thought was 
expressed by Gov. R. A. Nestos of North 
Dakota in his address delivered before 
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the Chamber of Commerce in the City 
of New York on the 15th of last No- 
yember, when he said: 

“During 1918 and 1919 when most of 
the states because of high price of farm 
products experienced a tremendous in- 
flation of land values, political condi- 
tions in North Dakota were such that 
there was no inducement for men with 
money to invest in our lands, and no 
inflation resulted; and no material de- 
flation, such as has handicapped other 
states, has therefore been necessary 
since. 

“Our credit was also poor during that 
period and our people therefore were 
prevented from going as heavily into 
debt as they otherwise might have done 
and as the citizens of almost every 
other state did. 

“From these standpoints, North 
Dakota was the gainer by its apparent 
misfortunes and is now on an excep- 
tionally sound and stable footing, and 
will come back faster than any other 
agricultural state in the union. 

“It is true that we have had a con- 
siderable number of bank failures 
during the past three years, but when 
you realize that North Dakota had 893 
banks, or one bank for every 724 
persons, while New York has but one 
bank for every 9,306 persons—a ratio 
between the two of 13 to one—and when 
you consider how heavy the resulting 
charge for buildings, equipment, and 
salaries in proportion to the small 
volume of business when serving only 
724 people, it was inevitable that many 
of these small banks should close as 
soon as the wheat crops brought scant 
returns, and most of them have been 
closed at the request of the officers of 
the banks. We still have several times 
as many banks in porportion to popula- 
tion as any state in this part of the 
country.” 

The crest of the wave of political 
radicalism in North Dakota passed some 
time ago and the indieations are that 
it will never return. Land values are 
at the point that should increase both 
investment and __ settlement. North 
Dakota people have been represented 
as radical, when as a matter of fact 
they are a good type and have simply 
been unfortunate in their leadership. 
Farmers have now reached the conelu- 
sion that their salvation lies in business 
methods rather than political methods. 
This is a hopeful indication. 





INTERIOR CLEARING HOUSE 
PLAN THAT GETS THINGS 
DONE 


(Continued from page 25) 


and grab another supply of checks or 
items and help out the man who is less 
efficient.” 

The system eliminates the listing 
clerks or assistant tellers where banks 
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find business pressing enough to demand 
them, or saves the tellers having to do 
their own assorting where assistants are 
not provided. 

A plan that whacks from one to two 
hours off the day of the often over- 
worked tellers and transit employes is 
worth a lot to the average medium-sized 
bank. The preservation of human 
energy and employe goodwill is too vital 
to consider lightly. 

A plan that eliminates the congestion 
in front of a bank teller’s cage is still 
more important, for anything now that 
satisfies the public’s growing demand 
for efficiency and elimination of lost 
motion is a great business builder. The 
woman factor alone is worth considera- 
tion. More women are banking and 
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are regarded as an appropriate and 
sound medium for short term in- 
vestment by a large banking clien- 
tele. They may be obtained in 
convenient 


denominations and 


suitable maturities. 
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withdrawing money today than there 
were five years ago or six months ago. 
Woman demands that things move along 
hurriedly. She may not see anything 
wrong with keeping friend husband or 
escort waiting, but she isn’t going to 
wait herself if she can help it. 
Bankers in medium-sized cities who 
have not found a satisfactory method of 
speeding up things at the tellers’ 
windows, but who find their list of ac- 
counts gradually growing, should find 
some practical suggestions in this sys- 
tem used by the Frost National and 
other San Antonio, Texas, institutions. 


A. T. Holland was elected president 
of the First National Bank, Port Arthur, 
Texas. 
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IS BANK RESPONSIBLE 
FOR FORGERY LOSSES? 
HE old question as to whether the 
maker of a check or the bank stands 
the loss in a check fraud has been re- 
vived recently. 

Probably as many court 
have been rendered on one side as on 
the other. Unfortunately no body of 
law has as yet been built upon such 
precedents, and as there is no uniform- 
ity in state laws in the matter of liabil- 
ity it may be that a Federal statute may 
be required to cover the whole question. 
Decisions, for the most part, are 
rendered by juries on the basis of the 
individual cireumstances attending each 
case. 

The only certain guiding points in 
the laws governing such cases are that 
the burden of proof that a check 
actually has been altered as claimed, 
rests upon the maker, that the bank was 
negligent in paying such check, and 
that the blame for loss on a forged or 
altered check rests upon the one who 
was “negligent.” Against the opera- 
tions of skilled forgers it is usually very 
difficult to establish satisfactory proof 
of forgery or alteration, unless the 
mechanical protection afforded the check 
has been such as to make his work so 
obvious that acceptance of the check by 
the bank was palpable negligence. 

The question of responsibility, it 
would seem to the business observer as 
a matter of sound practice, is merely 
incidental. The real issue is whether or 
not steps to prevent losses from check 
fraud are worth while, and experience 
would seem to indicate that they are 
very much worth while. Check protec- 
tor manufacturers sell machines today 
which shred the amount in two colors, 
and make alteration impossible. This 
automatically removes one of the com- 
monest forms of check fraud—namely, 
the raised checks. 

In addition to this, they offer safety 
paper which practically eliminates all 
possibility of changing the payee’s 
name, date or number, and in some in- 
stances, so control the very paper itself 
that, with the co-operation of the pur- 
chaser, a blank check for forgery of 
signature is impossible to obtain. One 
of these checks is so scientifically made 
that when the forger’s acid comes in 
contact with it, it flashes the words 
“VOID” instantly, nullifying the in- 


decisions 


REED MASTER PLAN 





*“Emancipator of Detail” 


strument. This same check is so care- 
fully made and guarded that two other 
forms of check fraud, namely, duplica- 
tion and counterfeiting, are also elim- 
inated. 

Moreover, manufacturers of 
check protectors and safety paper, for 
the peace of mind of their users issue 
forgery bonds gratis as a guarantee 
to back the claims they have made for 
their products. One manufacturer has 
arranged with an indemnity company 
to sell standard forgery bonds, at large 
discounts, on the basis that these users, 
because of the safeguards with which 
they have surrounded their checks, are 
preferred risks. In the face of these 
numerous safeguards, it would seem that 
the modern business man ean so protect 
his negotiable instruments that possibil- 
ity of lawsuit is largely removed, and 
in addition, the business man has taken 
a long step toward removing the temp- 
tation from his employes and others 
toward the commission of check fraud. 

The prisons are filled with men and 
women committed for long terms for 
forgery, responsibility for whose crime 
rests as much on the heads of careless 
business men as upon themselves. The 
question is not one solely of “who 
stands the loss,” but rather “make your 
checks so safe that fraud is eliminated 
in advance and law courts avoided.” 

The assertion that manufacturers of 
check writers are perpetrating a fraud 
in advising the public that a check which 
is not adequately protected by mechan- 
ical device is considered carelessly drawn 
by the courts, is not borne out by three 
cases cited by Julius Mentzel, New York 
agent of the General Indemnity Cor- 
poration of America. 

In the first case cited a Zanesville, 
Ohio, candy firm issued a cheek for 
$44.69 using a stamping machine to 
crimp the space over the payee’s name 
and the amount as a precaution against 
alteration. A month later the firm was 
notified that the check had probably 
been stolen from the mails and a stop- 
payment order was sent to the bank on 
which the check was drawn. Seven 
months later the check bearing a dif- 
ferent number, date, payee’s name and 
in the amount of $314.69, was cashed 
at the bank. Only the signature was 
genuine. The check had been so cleverly 
altered that the courts concluded after 
a long drawn out law suit that the bank 
could not be held responsible as there 
was nothing about the check to indicate 
that it was the same on which a stop- 
payment order had been given. 

In another case cited a retail dry 
goods dealer in Knoxville, Tennessee, 


most 


issued a check for $29.57. A few 
months later the check was presented 
to the bank made out to “Bearer” for 
$380, and was cashed. The check had 
been stolen from mail, washed off with 
acid, the pavyee’s changed to 
“bearer,” and with a new number, date 


name 


and amount; only the genuine signature 
retained. Ten vears’ litigation 
ensued, but the courts held the depositor, 
not the bank, responsible for the loss. 


Was 


The third case cited was that of a 
Kansas City railroad contractor who 
drew two checks, which stolen, 
“raised” by a forger and cashed. The 
drawer of the checks sued the bank, 
lost the case, appealed it and again lost, 
the jury evidently taking the view that, 
if the checks were so skillfully altered 
as to leave no plain traces of the altera- 
tions, the bank should not be held to 
blame for cashing them. 


were 


TEACHING BANK EMPLOYES 
TO SHOOT STRAIGHT 


As a result of hold-ups, robberies, 
safe-crackings, and other depredations 
of bank bandits in all parts of th: 
country the San Diego Savings Bani 
San Diego, California believes that its 
employes should know how to shoot-' 
and shoot straight. ra 

A rifle and revolver elub is being or- 
ganized among the 50 men and women 
of the bank under the direction of J. W. 
Sefton, vice president, and it is ex- 
pected that the marksmanship of every 
one of them will be soon perfected. The 
idea of this club has been receiving 
favorable comment in San Diego. Letters 
were received from the Chief of Police 
and the Sheriff, and also from the 
Merchants’ Association commending 
the bank upon its rifle and revolver 
club. A charter for membership in the 
National Rifle Association is 
applied for. 

The employes of the bank are or- 
ganized into squads. The bank fur- 
nishes the arms and ammunition. A 
range is being built, and when this is 
completed active practice will be begun. 


James A. Wallace was elected pre 
ident of the Bankers Trust Company, 
Knoxville, Virginia. He — succeeds 
W. F. Townsend, who resigned. 


Nathan Adams was elected president 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas, to sueceed the 
late E. M. Reardon who died recently. 
Mr. Adams was formerly vice president 


of the bank. 
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HOW CLEARING HOUSE 


EXAMINATIONS PROTECT 
5 By WittmM M. Harpt 
Examiner, Philadelphia Clearing Howse 
Association 
Examination of banks of cicaring 
house examiners is no longer“ati ex- 
periment or a novelty, for the system 
is so firmly established that it is gen- 
erally regarded as a necessary adjunct 
to safe and sound banking. , ns : Agqrevet by The 
It is suecessfully in operation in | 
practically all of the large cities of the | | 
country and recently it has _ been | a. Underwriters Asso- 
adopted by a number of smaller cities 
and towns. Measured by results where 
in use, it can safely be recommended to | ™ Underwriters 
eommunities which do not as yet enjoy | " 2 at aceteries 
its protection and beneficial influence. 
All cities that have it would be loath 
to give it up. One city that abandoned 
it after a brief trial returned to its use. 
It has been authoritatively stated that 
“no depositor has ever lost a dollar in 
any bank subject to clearing house ex- 
aminations.” These examinations are 
as independent as can possibly be made, 
for the chief examiner has almost auto- 
cratic power as to methods employed 


and the time of making the examina- 
tions. The examiners’ reports to the N D F E A ! E D ! 
board of directors of each bank ex- & 


amined represent his personal findings 
based upon facts and conditions as he 
sees them, untrammelled by any official 
interference. It is only in cases where 


Burglary Insurance 


ciation and The 








No bank burglar has ever solved the 


ee ee oe eee electrical intricacies of the Anakin 
methods of banking have been revealed, 
that he is required to report the same Alarm System. It is with pride that 
:o the clearing house committee, for such 


emedial action as that body may deem we make this statement—one that is 


necessary. Such action by the Com- 
mittee is the performance of a duty 
delegated to it by all the member banks 
of the association, given voluntarily in activity Write— 
the interest of mutual protection. ; 

The great responsibility resting upon 
an examiner by virtue of the informa- 


tion he obtains and the delicacy of ANAKIN LOCK ALARM CO 
relationship between him and all the AND ” 


members, naturally indicates the type 21 North La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
of men particularly adapted to such 


work and duties. Supplementing in- 


so rare in these days of burglarious 





HE vault maker takes great responsibility upon him- 


Ass umed self when he contracts to make a burglar-proof vault. 


ae ails Science is the burglar’s aid as well as the vault maker's. 
Respon sibil ity Construction must be carefully watched—there is no 
alternative for honest quality and expert workmanship. 
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telligent, comprehensive and searching 
examinations made by the examiner 
there is in addition an element of vital 
importance in the power vested in the 
clearing house committee whereby it 
may advise or regulate unsatisfactory 
or dangerous conditions when reported. 
This body is the only instrumentality 
authorized to funetion when an ex- 
aminer reports a bank as being in an 
unsatisfactory state, and the exercise 
of such power becomes a stabilizing in- 
fluence of the system. This committee 
is elected by all the members of the as- 
sociation and it is self evident that it 
would embody the foremost and the best 
of its membership. The requirement for 
a committee of this character has been 
a stumbling block to those who have 
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been loath to adopt the plan, but with- 
out it certain work of the examiner 
would become ineffective. 

Objections of this nature do not 
appear to be reasonable or well sus- 
tained particularly in view of the gen- 
eral confidence and the amicable and 
fraternal relationship prevailing among 
bankers. Furthermore, I have neither 
known nor heard of any clearing house 
committee having acted unfairly or un- 
wisely in any ease, or having perverted 
or abused the powers conferred upon it. 
Careful and conservative bankers should 
have nothing to fear from such provi- 
sion. 

The limitation and localization of an 
examiner’s entire services is an im- 
portant factor. His tenure is protected 
by a satisfactory service performed, 
and the longer he serves the larger will 
be his value and sphere of usefulness. 
Working in the same territory con- 
stantly, he daily adds to his knowledge 
of eredits, methods employed and the 
personal characteristics of his clientele. 
Thus he may grow, in knowledge and 
usefulness, without fear of being 
disturbed by any extraneous influence 
applied either by Nation or State. 

It should never be considered for a 
moment that the system contem- 
plated that an examiner has any pri- 
vilege whatever to interfere with the 
undoubted right and duty of directors 
to exercise their judgment in the con- 
duct of the affairs of a bank, only in 
so far as advisory relationship properly 
delegated, is exercised. An examiner 
should never become hypercritical and 
his attitude always should be that of 
constructive helpfulness. 

Not much need be said in regard to 
the methods employed in making ex- 
aminations. There is only one kind 
of examination worthy of the name and 
that is one that is intelligently and 
thoroughly made, it matters little 
whether it be by the representative of 
the Government, State or clearing house. 
Where duty is faithfully performed the 
essential mechanical features of ex- 
aminations are the same but the elements 
of judgment, acumen, analysis and the 
power of clear statement are personal 
attributes. 

Self examinations, mutual protection 
and community protection are terms 
applied to the system; and all three 
are appropriate and true. 

Self examinations—The directors of 
each bank have formally authorized the 
making of these examinations and to 
them full detailed reports are submitted, 
which, gives them full knowledge of the 
very vitals of their institution and 
under no circumstances could they justly 
lay claim to a lack of knowledge of the 
actual condition of the organization 
whose care and guidance are entrusted 
to them by the stockholders, thus there 
is established introspection. 

Mutual. protection—This is provided 


in that all members are subjected to the 
same searching examination and having 
in addition the fostering care of the 
Clearing House Committee. 

Community protection—Community 
protection rests in the safeguarding of 
the depositors’ interests, the innocent 
third party in the case, perhaps the 
most important of all. 

The foregoing views are epitomized 
in the preface of the reports submitted 
by the Philadelphia Clearing House ex- 
aminer, substantially as follows, viz: 

“The examinations made under the 
direction of the Philadelphia Clearing 
House, have for their chief object the 
promotion of sound banking by all of 
its members, being thereby of mutual 
benefit and protection. 

Related thereto is the verification of 
all assets and liabilities, the system of 
books, accounts and records, the methods 
of conducting business, suggestion of a 
constructive character, when advisable, 
and the duty to criticise unsatisfactory 
conditions should such be found. 

This examination of your institution 
which embraced all departments and 
included verification, appraisement, 


‘ analysis and observation by the examiner 


warrants the statement that its affairs 
are in a satisfactory condition. 

The actual value of this report de- 
pends largely upon the serutiny with 
which your directors examine and con- 
sider the appended minutely prepared 
list of loans, collateral margins and the 
investments owned by the bank. 

The system had its origin in Chicago 
in 1906 due to horrible conditions in a 
number of banks which threatened 
stupendous disaster to the entire finan- 
cial structure of that city. Prompt and 
heroic action was taken by the asso- 
ciated banks and a fearful catastrophe 
was averted, but with a subsequent loss 
of several millions of dollars by the 
rescuers. Then a system of examination 
and control under unification was de- 
vised which has since worked most satis- 
factorily. 

Philadelphia in 1909 was the first city 
to follow Chieago and the results in 
that city have been, equally satisfactory. 
The writer has hundreds of letters from 
bank directors in all walks of life en- 
thusiastically endorsing the system. 


Frank O. Birney, president of the 
First State Bank of Englewood, Chicago, 
has been named president of the Re- 
lianee State Bank, Madison Street and 
Odgen Avenue. He succeeds R. C. 
Wieboldt as president, the latter having 
become chairman of the board of diree- 
tors. 


The State Bank of Viola, Wisconsin, 
elected the following officers: John H. 
Babb, president; J. B. Kinder and 
E. D. Gill, vice. presidents; James 
Kerbaugh, cashier and Elva Brindley, 
assistant cashier. 
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BANK ADVERTISERS SAY “ON 
TO LONDON” IN JULY 


At its Midwinter Conference in New 
York City the rapidly maturing plans 


for the Annual Convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World were thoroughly diseussed by 
the directors of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, and great enthu- 


siasm was reported from all sections of 
the country. 

Francis H. Sissons was elected as 
chairman of the Program Committee 
to co-operate with the London bankers 
in preparing a suitable program for the 
large number of bankers both from this 
country and from the Continent who 
will be in attendance. The bankers of 
England and the Continent are showing 
great interest in advertising and with 
such speakers as the governor of the 
Bank of England and other financial 
dignitaries from both sides of the water 
the departmental of the financial 
group will be an assured success. 

In addition practically all other de- 
partments of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs are staging elaborate 
programs and the convention is de- 
manding not only the respect but the 
attendance ‘of the 
men of the country. 


Already the 


foremost business 
“Republie,” originally 
chartered to carry the United States 
delegation ‘to London, is overflowing 
and a second boat is under option. More 
than 1500 accommodations have already 
been reserved in London’s best hotels 
and very special rates are being made 
by the United States Lines as a special 
courtesy. 

Bankers will do well to attend per- 
sonally or in company with the officer 


having charge of their advertising. 
Owing to the tremendous popularity 


and unprecedented attendance imme- 
diate reservation should be made through 
your local advertising club or by 
writing to the home office of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association at 135 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

It is of particular note that the $50,- 
000,000 British Empire Exposition will 
be at its peak during the week of the 
convention—early July—and special 
tours are being operated through 
Franee, Italy, Switzerland, ete., imme- 
diately following the convention, at 
exceptionally attractive rates. 

This convention, unique in point of 
attendance from this country, is de- 
manding the best talent and is truly an 
international convention attended by the 
majority of the prominent business ex- 
eeutives of the country, as a convenient 
and highly economical means of obtain- 
ing a close-up of European business 
conditions and possibilities. 

_The Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated upon the 
major part which it will play in this 
‘onvention. Already bankers through- 





out the country are making special plans 
to attend or are changing a contem- 
plated European journey to dovetail 
with the dates of this convention— 
July 14th to 19th. 

For the uninitiated it will be of in- 
terest to know that the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association is the second 
largest associatjon holding membership 
in the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World—the official advertising body. 
As such it is only natural that the 
financial group will be well represented 
on all of the programs. For example, 
the head of the Bank of England will 
be one of the speakers at the London 
Convention and Francis has 
already promised to represent this side 
of the water. 

Unquestionably this convention will 
do much to sell banks and bankers to 
business men. Business executives of 
the largest concerns throughout the 
nation are planning to attend enforce 
and in a number which has already filled 
one entire ocean liner. 


Sisson 


Morris Plan Wins 

On appeal from a decision of the 
United States District Court of Northern 
Texas, the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion has won a notable victory in the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals. 
The corporation, which owns The 
Morris Plan name and copyright, ori- 
gnially brought suit to restrain the 
Community Finance Corporation from 
starting a Morris Plan bank, so called, 
at Forth Worth, Texas, on the ground 
that to give that name to the proposed 
institution constituted unfair business 
competition. In the decision it is 
pointed out that large sums have been 
expended in building up the name and 
good-will of The Morris Plan of indus- 
trial banking, and that for the de- 
fendants to “represent or advertise their 
business venture as that of the appel- 


lant” was “to perpetrate a fraud upon 
the publie and to injure the appellant’s 
property rights.” The court ruled that 
“surely it is as great a wrong to palm 
off one’s bank as the bank of another, 
as it is to palm off one’s goods as the 
goods of another.” This decision estab- 
lishes an interesting and important prec- 


edent, as the oceasion is the first on 
which the law regarding unfair com- 


petition has been applied to banking 
corporations by an appellate court: 





The First National Bank of Lawrenee- 
ville, Georgia is now located in the 
building formerly oceupied by the Bank 
of Lawrenceville. The building was 
purchased by the First National and ex- 
tensive improvements were made. 
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UNION TRUST, CLEVELAND, 
SOON IN NEW HOME 


The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 
will shortly be housed in its quarters 
in the new Union Trust Building, ac- 
cording to C. L. Bradley, vice president 
of The Union Trust Company. 

This move will mark the culmination 
of Cleveland’s most extensive banking 
development as well as what is probably 
Cleveland’s largest construction project. 
At the time of the consolidation in 1921 
of the six large Cleveland banks which 
went to form the Union Trust Company 
there was first conceived the idea of a 
big- bank and office building which 
would commensurate with the size of 
The Union Trust Company and which 
would unite the downtown offices of 
The Union Trust Company under a 
single roof. Owing to conditions in 
the building field, however, actual con- 
struction was not begun until July, 
1922. 

By July, 1923 the first office tenant 
had moved in—less than one vear from 
the day that construction began. Suce- 
ceeding tenants have moved in as fast 
as suites have been ready for them until 
at the present time the directory of the 
new Union Trust Building constitutes 
a significant index to industrial Cleve- 
land. The shops and stores occupying 

Euclid, East 9th and Chester frontages 
are creating a new distinctive mer- 
chandising center. The moving of the 
bank itself into its new quarters, result- 
ing as it will in the bringing of many 
thousands of people daily into the bank 
lobby and into the building, will com- 
plete the picture, making the new Union 
Trust Building almost a city in itself. 
In fact, it is estimated that the building 
will have a population of 8,000 and 
will be visisted by 50,000 daily. 

Present plans for the opening of the 
new banking quarters include one day 
which will be a general opening to the 
public, with a special reception for local 
business men in the evening; a dinner 
and dance for employes; an entertain- 
ment and reception for out-of-town 


bankers and business men, and a chil- 


dren’s day. 
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The Wellsburg Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Wellsburg, West Virginia will 
remodel and make an addition to its 
bank and office building to cost $50,000. 


First National Company, St. Louis, 
Moves to New Quarters 
The First National Company, invest- 
ment division of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, moved into new and 


spacious quarters on the third floor of An eight story bank and office build- 


ing, 150x150 feet will be erected for the 


the First National Bank Building on 
March 10th. The growth of the busi- Waukegan National Bank, Waukegan, 
ness of this Company and the increase _ Illinois. 


in clientele have made new quarters 
necessary. 

The new quarters of this institution 
will be one of the largest offices devoted 
entirely to the sale of investment secur- 
ities in St. Louis. The large windows, 


wide aisles, ample sales and buying de- 


The Commercial Bank of Savanna, 
Illinois will be remodeled and a rear 
addition constructed. 


Plans are being drawn for a 20 story 
bank and office building for the Harri- 
man National Bank, New York, to cost 


partment space, each subdivided with 
dark mahogany railings, give to the $3,000,000. 


place an air of dignity and spacious- 
ness. Three elevators permit unusually 
good accessibility. 

The private office and enclosure of 
Henry T. Ferriss, first vice president, is 
situated in the northwest corner and 
overlooks the whole office. 


Alterations will be made to the State 
Bank of New York City. 


The bank, office and theatre building 
of the Colonial Bank, New York City, 
will undergo alterations. 


An addition and alterations will be 
made to the Martha Vineyard National 
Bank building of Tisbury, Massachu- 
setts. 


The Peoples National Bank of Salem, 
New York plans to make alterations 
and erect a new front to its bank build- 
ing to cost $20,000. 


Plans are being drawn for alterations 
and an addition to the bank and office 
building of the Pleasantville Trust 
Company, Pleasantville, New Jersey. 


The Lynn Five Cent Savings Bank, 
Lynn, Massachusetts will make altera- 
tions to its bank building. 


Plans are being drawn for a six story 
bank and office building, 58x125 feet 
of brick and stone for the First Na- 


The First National Bank of Jermyn, 
Pennsylvania will erect a one story bank 
The structure will 


tional Bank, New Bedford, Massa- building 32x68 feet. 
chusetts. be of brick and stone. 

The Second National Bank, Perth The National Bank of Arkansas, 
Amboy, New Jersey plans to make Pine Bluff, is being remodeled to provide 


alterations to its building. additional space for the bank. 


Alterations are planned to the Sum- The Growers’ Security Bank, Delano, 


mit Trust Company’s bank building of California will erect a $50,000 bank 
Summit, New Jersey. building. 
A side addition to the Commonwealth The Priseo State Bank, New York 


City opened its new $500,000 banking 


Trust Company of West Hoboken, New 
quarters recently. 


Jersey, will be erected to cost $175,000. 


The First National Bank of Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma has started the con- 
struction of its new $265,000 bank 
building. 


Plans are being drawn for a rear 
addition to the bank building of the 
West Hudson County Trust Company 
of Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Kildare Exchange, Chicago Telephone Company 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 


Terra cotta in a brick building not only adds effective 
ornamentation but also gives pleasing contrast. The 
Kildare Telephone Exchange is another example of how 
well Midland Terra Cotta meets architectural requirements. 


Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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FIRST NATIONAL, FORT WAYNE, IN 
NEW 12-STORY BUILDING 


Main banking room, one of largest in Indi- 
ana, is unbroken by columns and flooded 
with natural brilliance from huge skylight 


N February 16th the First National 
Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
opened to the public its new 12 story 














A. J. Nieser, president First National Bank, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


bank and office 
largest and 


building, one of the 
wupressive banking 
state. The structure 
Thomas M. 


Company, bank architects and equip- 


most 
quarters in the 
was designed by James 


ment engineers of Boston. 


Upon entering the handsomely dec- 
orated bronze doors of the bank’s en- 
trance, the visitor comes into a main 
banking lobby 160 feet long and 48 
feet wide and 28 feet high. The entire 
space of the banking room is unbroken 
by columns and is flooded by natural 
light skylight and 
story windows along the upper part of 


from a large clere- 
The effect is of spaciousness 
plaster 
ornamented 


the walls. 
and airiness. The decorated 


eeiling rests on a heavy 


cornice which in turn is supported by 
marble piers. The warm gray Missouri 


marble which is used throughout the 
- lobby helps to carry out the impression 
At the further end of this 
banking room is a large mural painting 
entitled “The Building of Fort Wayne.” 
At the other end of the lobby is another 
mural by the same artist, Robert B. 
Crofton, entitled “The Wabash and 


Erie Canal.” The large oil 


66 


of lightness. 


pictures 


By HARRIS CROSWELL 


add a finishing touch to the banking 
room which is not often found in bank 
buildings. A handsome clock was intro- 
duced over the main entranee. 

To the left as one enters, is the of- 
ficers’ space separated from the public 
by a low marble balustrade with bronze 
gate. Between the officers’ space and 
the front of the building are the pres- 
ident’s office, a consultation room and 
# private stairway leading to the diree- 
tors’ room just above. The cork floors 
of the officers’ section are covered with 
Officers’ desks are of walnut and 
are readily the public. 
Furniture in the president’s office and 


rugs. 
accessible to 
the conference room corresponds to 
that in the officers’ area. 

Next to the officers’ space are the dis- 
count and collection departments with 
Next to this are five tellers’ 
The tellers here operate under 


two cages. 
eages. 
the unit teller system 
for both paying and receiving functions 
Each 


cage handles a separate group of cus- 


which provides 


being handled by the same teller. 


tomers and directly back of each eage 
is the bookkeeper who handles these ae- 
counts. This arrangement makes it pos- 
sible for tellers and bookkeepers to co- 


operate to the best advantage. It has 


heen found that the operation of book- 
keeping machines on the 


main floor 





does not create enough noise to be at 
all objectionable to patrons. Back of 
the bookkeepers is the transit depart- 


7 
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Attractive entrance to First National Bank, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, showing frieze at top of 
columns on history of U. S. coinage, and 
doorway containing medallions of famous 
Americans. 


ment equipped with the latest mechan- 
isms for speeding up work. 
At the end of this line of cages is a 





Part of main banking room cf First National Bank, Fort Wayne. Notice how ample natural 


light is provided by large skylight and clerestory windows. 
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grille door leading from the public 
space to the working division. Stairs 
lead from this section to the new busi- 
ness and publicity department on the 
second floor. This department is equip- 
ped with addressograph, multigraph 
and other new business devices which 
have won an important place in the 
bank. This stairway also ex- 
tends to the basement of the building 
where are located a book vault, station- 
ery storage room, women clerks’ 
and toilet. Directly over 
hook vault is the security vault. 


modern 


rest 
room, the 

At the right of the entrance as one 
enters the main banking room is a wide 
marble stairway leading to the safe de- 
department in the 
Elevators passengers to 


posit basement. 


also convey 


the sate deposit department. The safe 


deposit department itself is fitted out ‘ 


with comfortable booths 


coupon 
equipped with a buzzer system which en 
ables the occupant to summon an at 
tendant without leaving the booth. 
room. in with 


department is set 


One 
connection the safe de 


posit aside for a 
rather unique purpose. 


a “payroll 


It is designated 
and is 
used by paymasters of industrial con- 


conference room” 
cerns for the purpose of making out 
their payrolls under the protection of 
the bank. The department is fitted out 
with other conference 
regular customers. 


rooms tor 
At the right side of the publie space 
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Officers’ quarters of First National Bank, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The desks are of walnut. 
This section is close to the entrance so officers can confer readily with customers. 


banking the 
steamship, exchange, 
and trust departments, which 
front on the bank lobby during banking 
hours. 


in the main room are 


savings, 


foreign 
bond 


These departments are so ar- 
ranged that after the bank’s doors have 
been closed at three o'clock, 
ness can be transacted 


their busi- 
from an outer 


corridor which is at that time shut off 
from the main banking room. 

On the third floor of the building, 
directly above the new business depart- 
ment is the elub room of the First Na- 
tional Bank Club, an organization of 
the bank’s employes. Every employe 
belongs to the elub, which was estab- 





was begun. 


newest 


oS 
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N NOVEMBER 23rd, 1923, dem- 
olition preparatory to the erec- 
tion of this building for the American 


Exchange National Bank of St. Louis 


On March 22nd, 1924 (four months 
later), this new bank was open for 
business, complete in every detail — 
vaults, fixtures, furniture and equipment! 


While but 17 weeks were required for actual 
construction we first spent 14 years 
learning how to make such speed possible. 


Designed, built and equipped under our 
single contract plan. 
efficient, thoroughly experienced organ- 
ization could accomplish such an ex- 
traordinary bank - building feat. 
we send you a De Luxe copy of our 
portfolio, 
Designed, Built and Equipped by Us’’? 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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lished four years ago for the purpose of 
inereasing good will among the em 
ployes, developing efficiency in all lines 
of bank work, and for educational 
classes which meet every two weeks at 
3:30 o’elock. The employes’ club room 
has a kitchen and check room in con- 
nection. Many social functions of the 
bank employes will be held here. 

In connection with the.opening of 
the bank an interesting’ booklet was 
sent out to the people of Fort Wayne. 
The booklet which was profusely illus- 
trated with pen drawings and_ photo- 
graphs, was called “George Washington 
and Fort Wayne—A Message from the 
First National Bank of Fort Wayne 
on the Oceasion of the Dedication of its 
New Building.” This booklet served 
to tie up the bank with its history of 
service to Fort Wayne and at the same 
time introduce the public to some of the 
outstanding features of the new build- 
ing. 

“In the following pages we hope to 
present to you the First National Bank 
as an institution of public service, as 
well as a description of the’ banking 
room, structure, and equipment of its 
building,” said the foreword to the book- 
let. “The bank has a proud history of 
progress, stability and service, and we 
have tried to make this new home worthy 
of these traditions. In this day of spe- 
cialized effort and demand for efficient 
service it is not an exaggeration to say 
that banking efficiency is -largely a 
question of housing facilities. The 
growth of the bank and the ever in- 
creasing demand for its banking service 
present an acute problem. The build- 
ing was erected primarily to meet this 
demand of patrons, to whom the bank 
acknowledges its deep sense of gratitude 
for the help they have been in the 
progress of the bank. In erecting the 
necessary physical structure why not 
make it a contribution to the culture of 
our community? Such has been our 
controlling motive. To meet these 
varied needs and hopes required the 
investment of a large sum, but no more 
than the needs of patrons required, 
and the safety, stability, and resources 
of the bank warranted. The structure 
must be worthy of the institution it 
houses and of the patrons it serves. 


Surely, an institution representing 
financial stability and civie progress 
could not better invest its resources 


than in real estate and a structure to 
serve the present and future needs of 
this city of certain progress. 

“The establishment of the building is 
an attempt to reflect our national and 
local traditions. From first impression 
George Washington, Anthony Wayne, 
and the Old Fort may appear to be 
related but very remotely to the present 
and to this new banking structure, but 
the retrospect of history casts the 
shadow of the past over the realities 
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ot the present.....” 


The exterior of the new building of 
the First National Bank of Fort Wayne 
is as attractive as the interior. The 
possibility of monotony which might be 
apparent in such a structure, is elim- 
inated by the manner in which the 
granite and gray stone base merges into 
the lighter grayish buff brick portion 
above. The first three stories of the 
exterior are of Bedford Limestone, and 
the low base course at the sidewalk is 
of Minnesota granite. 

The and pilasters at the 
front of the building form seven bays. 
The five central recessed 
slightly, giving an opportunity for the 
use of three-quarter engaged columns 
with fluted shafts, and Corinthian 
capitals. The two entrances to the 
building—one to the main banking room 
and the other to the office and elevator 
lobby specially interesting Pan- 
elled doors with medallions of 
lions heads are framed in exquisitely 
carried stone doorways. 


eolumns 


bays are 


are 
bronze 


The doorway 
to the main banking room is surrounded 
by bronze medallions of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Alexander 
Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Hugh MeCulloch, “The 
Father of the National Banking System,” 
who was a citizen of Fort Wayne, and 
head of a bank that was merged into 
the First National Bank of Fort Wavne. 

C. M. Neizer is president of the First 
National Bank of Fort Wayne. Vice 
presidents are: H. A. Keplinger, 
EK. F. Yarnelle, C. A. Wilding, M. B. 
Fisher, J. R. MeCulloch, and F. H. 
Poole. J. H. Orr is eashier of the bank, 
and the assistant. eashiers are H. J. 
Taylor, William Thiel, Jr., E. L. Hob- 
rock and C. W. Aumann. George M. 
Gilliom is auditor of this progressive 
institution, and F. A. Sehack is trust 
officer. 


A HLANDFUL OF PLANS TO AID 
YOUR DIRECT ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 30) 
type, or refers to an enclosure, it may 
be sent without “filling-in” the name. 
If, however, a letter is sent which con- 
veys a certain message, it should, by all 
means, be filled-in with the individual’s 
correct name at the top. 

When a letter is so processed as to 
make it personal, it should always be 
mailed under a 2e stamp. 

When a circular letter is mailed with- 
out filling-in the name properly, it 
should be mailed under a le stamp. 

If your message or subject matter is 
such that it earries “mass appeal,” by 
all means put it in folder or printed 
form, and send it out as a piece of 
printed matter. 

The object of all letters should be 
that of conveying a personal, or in- 
timate message. If it is worth while 


to put your message in letter form, it is 
decidedly worth while to personalize 
your letter. 

Present day methods are such as to 
make it possible to personalize letters 
in quantity without excessive cost. Use 
full postage on letters—and use third 
class postage for your printed matter, 


What is the Best Way of Keeping A 
Mailing List Alive, and How should 
Revisions Be Made? 

Periodical mailings under first-class 
postage is the first requisite in keeping 
your mailing list alive. 

Statistics show that there are from 
3 per cent to 8 per cent business changes 
per year, while in the ease of individuals 
it will reach 36 per cent per year. 

There is no such a thing as a 100 per 
cent mailing list. You may have it 99 
per cent correct this month, only to find 
that changes and removals take place 
on the very next mailing date. 

Your clerks and tellers should have 
handy 3x5 “change of address” ecards, 
These help to keep your lists in more 
up-to-date shape. 

Keep your Mailing Lists in alpha- 
betical order. As soon as returns have 
ceased to come in from a recent mail- 
ing, file these returns in alphabetical 
order and pull out all cards correspond- 
ing with them. 

Pass these “come-backs” to some clerk 
who is to make a final search for correct 
addresses. 

It is necessary to mail under first- 
class postage at least once every three 
months. In that way, postal returns 
will automatically assist in keeping the 
list clear of names that have moved, 
gone out of town, or who have failed 
to leave a change of address with your 
tellers. 

If your mailing list is kept in alpha- 
betical order, both additions and revi- 
sions can be made easily. 


If it is worth while to maintain a 
mailing list, it is decidedly worth while 
to keep it alive by frequent revisions 
and corrections. 


Control of the Bank of Commerce, 
Anacortes, Washington was purchased 
by Fred W. Cartwright and associates. 

Moran Joins Reed 

B. T. Moran has become associated 

with P. M. Reed & Banker Associates 


of 111 West Washington Street, Chi- 
“ago. Each month sees another strong 
personality added to this organization. 
The business is confined exclusively to 
the Reed Master Plan. 


Robert E. Harvey was elected vice 
president of the Atlanta Trust Com- 
pany Atlanta, Georgia recently. He 
will be in charge of new accounts. 
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COMMONWEALTH TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICERS: 
R. W. POLLARD - - - - President 
EDWARD B. LUCIUS - ° - - Vice President 
R. L. BLOUNT - - - - - - - Cashier 
G. V. OLSON - - ; - - - - - Asst. Cashier 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO.,., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 


605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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On the left, an exterior 
view of the magnificent 
new home of the First 
National Bank of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., one of the 
big financial institutions 
of the Hoosier State. This 
building was erected un- 
der the supervision of 
Thomas M. James Com- 
pany, bank designers and 
engineers. 











In the design and con- 
struction of this imposing 
building, the architects 






have fittingly reflected Spacious, airy and well-lighted, the main banking room of 
the proud history of the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind., provides 
progress, stability and maximum service both for the bank’s customers and for 


eaevdines kit Mee Minis operational needs. It is richly appointed in marble and 

Nesieasd (Gish ot 3 bronze and equipped throughout in the most modern way. 

W ° ort As the illustration shows, a fine note of harmony and 
ayne, Ind. simplicity predominates. 


Thomas M. Jam#0! 


BANK ARCHITECI#UIPME 


Po AG) 3 PARK eM 


F : 
342 Madison Avenue NEW YORK. ter Bui 
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The Illustrations on this Page Show Some of the 
Many Bank Homes Designed by Us in Recent Years. 
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WORTHY 
ADVERTISING 


A substantial building reflects the character 
of the Institution and is a tangible visible 
asset because the public is disposed to be- 
lieve that the building proclaims the strong 
and successful bank. 














Let us put you in touch with Clients who following pos- 
session of the new building have doubled their deposits. 


SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH, INC. 
Designers and Builders of Banks 


(Our System Permits Competitive Bidding) 


GEORGE J. SIMONS 


Architect 
COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
101 N. High St. 336 Fourth Ave. 929 Chestnut St. 














WILL BUILDING COSTS 
REDUCE IN THE 
NEXT FIVE YEARS? 


By A. Moorman 


HE erection of a new building by 
a bank is vastly more important 
in the average community than the erec- 
tion of a church, store or other type 
of commercial building for in the case of 
a financial institution going ahead with 
a new structure it is, in effect, putting 
the stamp of its approval on the new 
building ambitions of its clientele. A 
bank cannot very well advise their cus- 
tomers to hold off for a drop in build- 
ing costs and then retract their advice 
to others by themselves going ahead 
with a building. 

This question, then, of just what is 
going to be saved by waiting is a vital 
one. So much utterly impossible pro- 
paganda is cireulating regarding the 
probable drop in building costs that the 
time is opportune to give a resume of 
the situation in connection with building 
labor and materials and reasons for be- 
lieving that the spring of 1924 will be 
an opportune time for any bank to con- 
struct a new building. 

If the average banker could feel as- 
sured that it would require a wait of 
five years or longer before building costs 
would reduce enough to make a sub- 
stantial saving, many postponed build- 
ings would proceed immediately. Many 
bankers who, two summers ago, were 
told to wait one year are wondering just 
what they have gained by their wait. 
Since the slump of 1920 building costs 
have remained at a practically constant 
level of from 20 to 30 per cent above 
the low level of 1914 and it must be 
remembered that the normal trend of 
building costs over a 30 year period has 
been a gradual rise of approximately 
three per cent per year, thus reducing 
the difference between the cost now and 
the present normal cost if there had 
been no World War. In faet, if there 
is no further reduction in building costs 
in the next few years the normal up- 
ward trend, eliminating the effect of the 
World War, would meet the present 
building costs in 1926 or 1927. 

If we are going to have a permanent 
reduction in building costs we must have 
a permanent development of the five 
fundamental conditions that will affect 
the cost of buildings. They are: 

(1) A substantial reduction in the 
wages not only in the building trades 
but the wages entering into the produe- 
tion of building materials. (In this 
connection it must be kept in mind that 
75 per cent of the cost of the building 
is labor used not only in the manutac- 
ture of the raw materials but in the eree- 
tion of them in the final structure.) 

(2) The price of coal must be re- 
duced as it is of vital importance in the 
manufacture and cost of building mate- 
rials. 

(3) Freight rates must be reduced 
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for the transportation of building 
materials from their point of origin to 
the construction site is a large element 
in building costs. 

(4) General living costs must be re- 
duced before we can hope for a reduc- 
tion in wages, coal or freight. 

(5) Taxes must be reduced materi- 
ally for every penny of taxes collected 
from the building industry is added to 
the cost of building. 

Any fair minded business man will 
admit that at least four out of these 
five conditions must come to pass be- 
fore we can hope for a greatly lowered 
level of building costs, so let us analyze 
the possibility of such reduction at this 
time. 

Statistics on the condition of the 
skilled labor market show that there has 
been a sharp decline in the number of 
skilled building mechanies in the last 
five years. This has been caused, to 
some extent, by the restrictions initiated 
some years ago by the building trades 
on the number of apprentices any trade 
would admit and the effect of this policy 
is now being felt acutely. The immigra- 
tion restrictions instituted and passed 
at the instance of labor have had their 
undoubted effect on the labor supply. 
In the twelve months ending July, 1922, 
37,008 building laborers in the different 
trades entered this country, the same 
period 97,020 left for Europe making 
a deficit of 60,012 for the vear. 











Rochester, Mich. 


ESIGNED and being built under 
“ACTUAL COST” 


our 


“FIXED FEE” plan. 


Write us for information regarding 
building your bank. Expert advice. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


Bank Builders 
1438 First National Bank Building 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


This labor shortage is growing more 
and more acute and there is little pos- 
sibility of the lifting of immigration re- 
strictions for some time to come. A 
conerete instance of the acute shortage 
in the building trades is in the ease of 
the city of Chicago where prices paid 
for masons, plasterers and carpenters 
soared to unheard of heights in the 
summer of 1923 and drew thousands of 
men from the Northwest where the 
shortage was felt acutely. In spite of 
the high wages paid and influx of these 
thousands of men into the Chieago 
district there were not enough men to 
earry on all of the proposed work, and 
the construction of hundreds of build- 
ings had to be postponed until 1924. 
When a condition arises where sufficient 
building laborers cannot be secured at 
any price to earry on the building 
program of a single large city, the 
prospect of reducing the cost of build- 
ing through the reduction of mechanies’ 
wages is very remote and, if it does 
come, it will come gradually over a 
period of years. 

As in the ease of building, the 
greatest element entering into the cost 
of coal is labor and in the ease of the 
eoal industry the labor is one of the 
most highly organized groups in the 
country. The attempt in 1922 on the 
part of the operators to reduce the price 
of coal by reducing the compensation to 
labor resulted not only in untold hard- 


| 


ship to all types of industry but also 
ended in a distinet victory for labor 
and an inerease in the cost of coal to 
the consumer. 

Under the present system of labor 
organization in the coal fields, there is 
but one hope for the reduction in coal 
prices and that is a protracted fight by 
the operators to break the unions and, 
no doubt, they could do it but the publie 
eannot and WILL not sit idly by and 
await the results of such a fight. 

Under the present system it cannot 
be gainsaid that the cost of coal for 
the next decade is in the hands of the 
miners’ union and they have shown that 
any attempt to lower their wages will 
be met by a determined fight on their 
part. , 

George H. Cushing has just completed 
a six year study of the coal industry. 
At a recent meeting in Chicago he 
stated. 

“Coal prices may increase, but they 
certainly will not decrease in the next 
five to eight years.” 

The railroads of the country today 
are operating on a very small margin 
of profit on the capital invested. In 
fact, in the year 1921 the railroads as 
a whole showed a deficit of 43 per cent 
and with the improved conditions of 
1922 the net profit was less than one 
per cent. In spite of all the shouting 


done in Congress, a reduction in freight 
rates cannot come until it can be shown 
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that the roads have made excessive 
earnings and a glance at any stock 


quotation sheet will settle that question. 
what may be said to 
the contrary, the position of the rail- 
roads is the same as that in the building 
business—costs cannot be reduced until 
and labor are reduced. With the 
labor situation firmly in the hands of the 
railroad labor unions a reduction in 
labor costs seems impossible and as for 
the coal situation we have covered that 
in a former paragraph. If the recent 
agitation for the reduction of the freight 
on farm products is successful, it will 
probably inerease building costs for the 
railroads, will undoubtedly add an 
amount equal to the forced reduction 
to other products and building mate- 
rials will come in for their share. 


Regardless of 


coal 


It has been conceded by labor that 
if living costs come down they will con- 
sent to a lower wage level but the ques- 
tion of the reduction of the eost of liv- 
ing and the cost of labor is so involved 
and interdependent that the point at 
.which to start is difficult to find. If 
labor costs are not to come down until 
the cost of living precedes them the 
question of just who will lead off by 
taking the first voluntary reduction is 
the important one. Each trade and in- 
dustry exercises what it believes to be 
its right to demand that some other take 
the lead. 

As a result of the foregoing, living 
costs have remained practically level, in 
fact there has been a slight advance 
1921 
come have been only temporary until 
the demand caught up with a temporary 
overproduction. It is the unanimous 
opinion of expert authorities that living 
costs have reached a new high plane 
and that the future holds in store a 


since and sueh decreases as have 


gradual rise rather than a decline. 
From the foregoing examination of 
the fundamental requisites of a reduction 





in building costs, it is quite apparent 
that a substantial reduction in building 
costs is impossible at the present time 
and that the outlook is such that some 
increases can be expected. In fact, the 
largest concerns in the United States 
handling real estate loans are giving 
conerete expressions of their confidence 
in the building keeping the 
present level by making large loans for 
long time periods on the basis of present 
construction costs. The fact that Gov- 
ernment experts have decided that build- 
ing costs will not reduce and have issued 
an order to proceed with all govern- 
mental building construction is a con- 
crete expression on the part of the Gov- 


eost of 


ernment of its faith and belief that 
present building costs have come to 
stay. 


In our opinion a structure erected 
in the spring of 1924 can be put up 
at a cost which will be less than costs 
in years to come. The average banker 
needing a new structure will be doing 
his community a real service not only 
in ereeting a new structure for his own 
institution but also in encouraging the 
erection of buildings by others. 


The Bank of America, Paterson, New 
Jersey, which was opened last July in 
the Watson building of that city made 
such rapid progress that it was evident 
within sixty days after the bank began 
business, that it would quickly outgrow 
its initial accommodations, and almost 
from the beginning officers of the bank 
commenced to look around for more 
commodious quarters. As a result of 
their investigation the purchase of the 
Colt building, located at the corner of 
Ellison and Cold Streets, made. 
Remodeling and alterations will be 
made to the building which will house 
The Bank of America soon. 


was 


64 West Randolph Strest, Chicago, Ill. 
Specialist in Bank Building Construction 
BUILDINGS—REMODELING 
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EASTERN SAVINGS BANKERS 
TO CONFER ON PLANS 


The big days for eastern bankers in- 
terested in savings are April 24th and 
25th; the place, the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, which will be the scene 
of the Eastern District Regional Con- 
ference. All banks in the district will 
be invited to send representatives to this 
conference. In this district is included 
all the territory east of Ohio and north 
of South Carolina. This conference js 
the last of four held under the auspices 
of the Savings Bank Division, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. The others 
already held at Los Angeles, New Or- 
leans and Chicago were largely attended. 

The program, which at this time is 
practically completed, will present prae- 
tical experiences in the savings field by 
successful bankers. Bankers from the 
Agricultural States will explain how 
savings and successful farming are co- 
ordinate® The Pay Roll 
Method will be explained in its prae- 
tical operations by industrialists 
bankers from the district of its 
successful development. Advertising, 
in all its phases, has a place in the con- 
ference. One banker has been very sue- 
cessful through advertising by radio. 
He will tell all about it at this confer- 
ence. “Life Insurance and 
is a much discussed topie. 
bankers who have had interesting ex- 
perience in applying this idea will tell 
of their sueecess. School Savings, which 
has developed so rapidly in the last 
few vears, will be presented from the 
educator’s standpoint by the superin- 
tendent of an honor roll school and 
from the bankers’ side “by one of the 
largest depositories of school savings 


Savings 


and 
most 


Savings” 
Savings 


funds. “Savings Banking in the South” 
will demonstrate the variations from 


the methods of New England. “Services 
and Facilities for Customers” is an im- 
portant feature of the meeting. “How 
Depositors ean be Saved from Fraud- 
ulent Investments” will be 
by three leading executives who have 
given years of attention to this subject. 

All the addresses on the program will 
be given by men who have had years of 
successful experience in the 
problems which they diseuss. The 
forum discussion whieh follows the pre 
sentation of each address will give ample 
opportunity for the analysis of all the 
arguments and situations presented 
The whole conference during the two 
days’ session will be devoted to work. 

The steadily increasing volume ¢ 
savings deposits, which in this distri¢ 
amount to more than five billion dollars— 
and in the whole United States to more 
than eighteen billion dollars, appror 
imating more than 50 per cent of the 
total reported bank deposits of th 
country—gives ample evidence of the 
importance of savings and the necessit! 
for the cultivation of this field. 
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WE ARE 


Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 
problem, 


We are experts in the mechanical equipment of a 
modern bank. 


We bring twenty years of experience to your 
problem in handling contracts and contractors. 


We are your agent. 


STONY ISLAND 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Curcaco, ILL. 
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CHICAGO, 


If you contemplate re- : wie Itt. 
modeling or constructing 

a new building, let us give 

you our proposition. 


What Our Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full 
size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. BOWMANVILLE NATIONAL BANK 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SHOULD RESERVE BANKS 
PAY INTEREST ON DEPOSITS ? 
By Bensamin M. ANDERSON, JR. 
Economist, Chase National Bank, New York 

There is a fundamental difference 
between a Federal Reserve bank and 
an ordinary bank which the American 
public does not generally understand. 
A Reserve bank ought to be able to 
shape its policy with primary reference 
to the publie good and ought not to be 
obliged to concern itself greatly about 
whether it is making money or not. 
This means, incidentally, that the over- 
head expenses of a Federal Reserve 
bank should be held to a modest figure. 
If a member bank makes a loan, it is 
ordinarily obliged to make payments 
growing out of this loan out of its own 
liquid assets. When a Federal Reserve 
bank, however, makes a loan, it merely 
gives its own liability in payment, either 
in the form of a Federal Reserve note 
or deposit balance, and this liability will 
be accepted as final payment by other 
banks in the community. 

If a member bank expands its loans 
unduly, it finds its reserves drained 
away. If a Federal Reserve bank ex- 
pands its loans unduly, its reserves re- 
main largely untouched and the increase 
in its demand liabilities, growing out of 
the loans, constitutes an addition to the 
reserve money available for other banks. 
This means an artificial increase in the 
money supply of the country, with an 
artificial lowering of general discount 
rates, and tempts the banks of the 
country to expand their loans unduly 
and, in particular, to use money market 
funds for capital purposes. 

There has recently been introduced 
into Congress an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reservé Act which would require 
Federal Reserve banks to pay two per 
cent interest on the deposits carried 
with them by other banks. If such an 
act were passed, the Federal Reserve 
banks would be obliged very greatly to 
increase their lending activities in order 
to make money with which to pay the 
interest, and this would certainly lead 
to great expansion in the volume of 
Federal Reserve notes and Federal Re- 
serve bank deposits with the unfortunate 
consequences above mentioned. The 
present deposit balances in Federal Re- 
serve banks amount to nearly $2,000,- 
000,000. If they paid interest on this 
at two per cent, it would cost them 
nearly $40,000,000 a year. This would 
take almost all their entire gross revenue 
on their present earning assets, leaving 
almost nothing to meet their large over- 
head expenses and dividends. 

None of the great central banks in 
Europe has paid interest on bankers’ 
balances. The policy would be unsound 
and dangerous in the extreme. 


It is particularly undersirable in the 
present situation that anything should 
be done which would lead to an expan- 


sion of Federal Reserve bank credits. 
We have already a very excessive volume 
of reserve money in the country due to 
our wholly abnormal gold holdings. In 
April, 1917, when we entered the War, 
commodity prices were higher than they 
today, and was more 
generally active. We needed quite as 
much money in the country then as now 
from the standpoint of level of prices 
and volume of business. Sinee then, 
however, we have gained well over a 
billion dollars in gold. Federal Reserve 
bank earning assets at that time were 
something under $200,000,000. During 
the year just passed, Federal Reserve 
bank earning assets averaged nearly 
$#1,200,000,000. In other words, ecount- 
ing both the increase in Federal Reserve 
credit and the new gold as causing addi- 
tions to our basie reserve funds, we 
have something more than two billions 
today in excess of what we had then. 
This has made an artificial excess of 
money market funds, has made discount 
rates artificially low, has masked the 
underlying shortage of real capital 
which nine years of war and demoraliza- 
tion have produced, and has tempted 
us to use bank funds unduly for eapital 
purposes. 

Instead of taking steps which would 
increase the temptation to 
Federal Reserve funds, the Federal Re- 
serve banks ought to get and keep their 
rediscount rates above the market rates 
prevailing in the central money markets. 
Banks in the great cities would not then 
be tempted to borrow in order to relend 
at a profit. The Bank of England, the 
Bank of France, the Reichsbank in Ger- 
many, the National Bank of Sweden, 
the National Bank of Switzerland, and 
virtually all the important reserve banks 
of Europe have long recognized this as 
the only sound and normal policy. The 
Bank Rate of the Bank of England 
has always been above the market rates 
on annual averages since 1872. 

If we should be so foolish as really 
to use up the eredit facilities made pos- 
sible by our abnormal gold stock, we 
should find ourselves in a very embar- 
rassing position indeed when the tide 
turns and the outside world is in a posi- 
tion to draw gold from us once more. 
We must recognize that we hold a very 
large part of our gold in trust as a 
consequence of the abnormal world 
situation, and that our own best in- 
terests, no less than our duty to the rest 
of the world, require us to protect it 
from depreciation and to refrain from 
tying it up in non-liquid credits. 


are business 


employ 


A new bank building is being erected 
for the Peoples Savings Bank, Jackson, 
Tennessee. 


J. T. May of Fremont, Nebraska 
became president of the Chadron Citi- 
zens State Bank of Chadron, Nebraska 
succeeding O. G. Schwieger, who retired. 


HOW TWENTY MILLION CLUB 
BOOSTED DEPOSITS 


(Continued from page 24) 
ceeded. Thereupon the chairmen asked 
that the halfway mark—$750,000—be 
made by December 8. On that date the 
business totaled $754,548.04. The bank 
staff had gained the lead, but it was 
closely pursued by the stockholders who 
all during the campaign oceupied first 
place or were putting up a real fight 
for if. 

On December 18, a cireular announced 
that $942,264.28 had been secured and 
reminded the workers’ that only 
eighteen days remained to make good 
the job. One week later this amount 
had been inereased to $1,160,055.97. 
Another week and the original closing 
date, December 31, was at hand. 


On that date the campaign quota of 


$1,500,000 had been exceeded by $33,- 
188.03. But some of the workers, prin- 
cipally stockholders, who, for various 
reasons, had not accomplished the quotas 
they had established for themselves and 
at their urgent request the closing date 
was changed to January 19. In this 
three week interval $439,456.77 in new 


business was reported, making the 
aggregate of $1,972,644.80. The de- 


posit total on December 
812,514.17. 

The quotas assigned the divisions and 
the final results are as follows: 


31 was $20,- 


Division Score 


QUOTA 
Bank Staff ..... $1,000,000.00 
DOES. 6060 0s 300,000.00 
Stockholders 200,000.00 


$1,500,000.00 


SECURED 
$1,404,062.71 

326,477.25 

242,104.84 


TOTAL $1,972,.644.80 


The reeord of the bank staff was as 
follows: 





DEPARTMENT QUOTA SECURED 
Commercial ........ $640,000.00 $941,313.31 
Real Eestate ..... 180,000.00 199,139.17 
WOE nce s vce esc 135,000.00 149,352.60 
Trust & Vault ..... 45,000.00 114,257.63 


Grand Total ..$1,000,00.00 $1,404,062.71 


Two hundred and seventeen commer- 
cial accounts and 1395 savings aceounts 
were produced by the club. The cam- 
paign was primarily for commercial 
business and the workers therefore de- 
voted much of their attention to this 
field, securing a total of $1,863,682.56 
in business for this department. The 
new savings deposits amounted to $108,- 
962.24. 

Two hundred and one people—stock- 
holders, directors and members of the 
bank staff “scored.” It may be noted 
that the business incorporated in the 
club’s report does not include the counter 
business opened from day to day nor 
does it inelude temporary deposits. It 
is interesting that no prizes were offered 
and nothing paid for the commercial 
business secured. 

In our last campaign we came to 


appreciate the benefit of using various 
“punchy” reminders as often as good 
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excuses could be found to send them out 
and particularly at intervals when we 
sensed a special need for stimulation. 
Hence, a good deal of thought was given 
to the followup, or “stimulating” 
system, in the Twenty Million Club. 
We found this particularly necessary 
and very effective among stockholders 
and directors. The reminders were in 
the form of letters, cireulars, cards, 
bulletins, ete. During the period of the 
campaign, starting with the opening 
announcement, some thirty different 
pieces were distributed. Almost with- 
out exception we can trace at least one 
or two new accounts as a direct result 
of one of these reminders. One stock- 
holder brought a reminder into the bank 
and said it caused him to solicit a 
$50,000 account, which he secured. 
Together with its prototype of the 
year before the Twenty Million Club 
raised the bank’s deposit total by the 
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substantial sum of $4,620,534.86. The 
total cost of the two campaigns was 
approximately $4000 or considerable 
than one thousand dollars per 
million secured in new deposits. 

These two campaigns have accom- 
plished much for us in addition to the 
very profitable and stable increase in 
deposits. First, they have won for us 
a “stockholder-interest” which we have 
never before had in such large degree; 
second, they have instilled a spirit of 
growth and suecess in the staff as a 
whole; third, they have had a most 
helpful effect upon the directors; fourth, 
they have “oiled’ ’all of the new busi- 
ness machinery that we have at our 
disposal; fifth—and undoubtedly most 
important—they have won increased ad- 
miration from the community and 
added to its confidence in us and in our 
future. We are now looking forward 
to the time when it will be a propitious 
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moment to spring 


Million Club. 


the Twenty 


Promotion of all officers of the Marlin 
National Bank, Marlin, Texas, occurred 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
to fill the vaecaney caused by the death 
recently of the late president, R. A. 
Reed. John A. Reed, former vice pres- 
ident, was elected president of the bank. 
G. W. Glass, formerly vice president 
and cashier, was elected first vice pres- 


ident and chairman of the board of 
- directors. A. W. Flinn was elected vice 


president. E. A. Flowers, former as- 
sistant eashier, was made eashier of the 
bank, and W. F. MeKinley and C. A. 
MeCoy, assistant cashiers. 


P. W. Baddely was elected assistant 
eashier of the Sheridan Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 
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EDUCATION INCREASES 
FARMERS’ INCOMES 


Education and money saving by 
farmers are shown to be related in a 
study conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture in regard to the schooling 
of different classes of farmers. Average 
school grades reached found to 
be directly related to efficiency in ac- 
cumulation. In other words the best 
money savers had the most schooling. 


were 


The next best accumulators were found 
to have attained, on the average, the 
next highest level of education. In the 
same manner the medium accumulators 
came next in The poorest 
accumulators had the least schooling. 
Owner farmers, generally speaking, 
had attained a higher grade in school 
than tenants, and tenants had attained 


schooling. 


a higher grade than croppers. School 
advantages of the wives of members 


of the various groups studied paralleled 
to those of their husbands. It was also 
found that the children over 21 years of 
owner farmers had attained a higher 
than the children of 
corresponding groups of tenants. <A 
similar advantage on the side of the 
children of: tenant 
when they compared 
children of croppers. 

The relationship between education 
and money saving is one that frequently 
spans two or more generations, as when 
a father’s large money-saving ability 
means that his children receive not only 
better larger financial 
backing and endowment. 

Studies made in five Southern and 
nine other States indicated that the pro- 
portion of farmers having high school 
or college education was 13 per cent 
in the Southern areas and 23 per cent 
in areas of States of the North and 
West. In the Southern areas a larger 
proportion of the full-owner farmers 
(20 per cent) reported high school and 
college education than of the part-owner 
farmers (14 per cent). In other areas 
the reverse was the case, 35 per cent of 
the part owners reporting high school 
and college education as compared with 
20 per cent of the full owners. 


grade in school 


farmers appeared 


were with the 


schooling, but 
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SEED CORN SITUATION 
WORST IN YEARS 


The possibility of certain shifts in 
agricultural production in different 
sections of the country this year is con- 
sidered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“Though too early actually to measure 
departinent ‘the 
outlook this spring appears to inelude 
a sentiment in favor of corn over Logs, 


changes,” the says, 


of dairy products over cash crops in 
parts of the West, of sheep over cattle 
and of poultry over fruit. The Cotton 
Belt alone appears fixed in its purpose 
to stick to its major line and to plant 
more cotton. 

“Many farmers, 
tate to follow the crowd in these con- 
tinual shiftings,” the department points 
“They realize that the difficulties 
of this period are less to be met by chas- 
advantages of the 
moment than by following the tried and 


wise however, hesi- 


out. 


ing elusive price 
tested system and leaving no stone un- 
If there 
is a lesson in the occasional farm able 
to show a profit, even from the past 
two vears, it is that efficiency and rigid 
economy now mean everything and that 


turned to improve that system. 


continual change is a_ will-o’-the-wisp. 
is_ that 
way to make wages these days is to put 


“One other lesson the surest 
some labor on vegetables, fruit, wood, 
meat, poultry and dairy products for 
home. Not 
homespun shirts and tallow candles has 
it been so essential to make the farm 
produce most of the family’s living.” 
Prices of leading products, 
except milk, in the eastern part of the 
country have improved, the depariment 


use at since the days of 


most 


Says. 

In the South there is talk of increased 
Bad have ham- 
pered the market movement in the eorn 
belt, 
said to be the 


cotton acreage. reads 
situation 1s 
The 
wheat belt is still keenly interested in 
Most of the 
is coming through the 


where the seed corn 


worst in years. 
legislative relief measures. 
range country 
winter in goud shape. Livestock gen- 
erally is in good condition. 

The trend of prices received by farm- 
ers during January was slightly upward 
in the case of crops and animal products 
except butter and eggs. The exchange 
value of agricultural products for com- 
modities that farmers buy was 74 ex- 
pressed as an index number, compared 
with 73 the preceding month. The 
corresponding index figure for the year 
1923 was 72 compared with 69 in 1922, 
and with 67 in 1921, thus indicating 
some improvement in the position of 
farm products in the past three vears. 


BANKER 4 FARMER 


TELLING THE STORY OE 
FARM ACHIEVEMENTS 


(Continued from page 28) 


ot the bankers let it be said that they 
carried through in a _ thorough and 
whole-hearted manner, even though 
most of them were already carrying 
more agricultural paper than they liked. 

Now, Reno county had always been 
pretty much a wheat raising county— 
and everybody knows what happened 
to wheat. The calf club 
while still in its infancy, has already 
resulted in making Reno county the 
biggest calf club county in the country, 
starting with something like 150 pure- 
bred animals. Those 
reproducing their kind. Ultimately—and 
not so very ultimately at that—the 
calves and their offspring will make the 
county forget some of its wheat-minded- 
ness. That it is already doing that very 
thing is apparent from the fact that 
there is searcely a farmer or a farm 
vouth in the county who is not an ardent 
advocate of purebred livestock, pure- 
bred poultry, pure seed, and so on down 
the list. 

Even as this is written a 
meetings are being held throughout the 
county to sell the idea of 
standardization to the farm folk. 
communities already 
adopt a single breed of chickens, and 


movement, 


ealves are now 


series of 


poultry 

Four 
have agreed to 
more communities are falling into line 
almost daily. 
much to hope that within three or four 
vears at the outside Reno county will be 
in position to ship carloads of eggs that 
are as “like as two peas in a pod” for 
color, size and shape. Similarly, car- 
loads of dressed poultry can be going 


It is by no means too 


out, with every careass just like every 
other one. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
immense benefit which must come from 
such a move as this. <A banker 
not be a meat merehant or an egg 
dealer—but he does not need to be told 
that carloads of uniform products will 
command considerably better prices in 
any high class market than would be 
realized from mixed and 
mongrel stuff. 


may 





earloads of 


The point is that it is well within 
the truth to say that part of the im- 
petus to this better farming conscious- 
ness came from the action of the bankers 
in backing the calf club movement. If 
they had refused to help on that prop- 
osition it would have meant discourage: 
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ment that might require years to over- 
come, but as matters now stand the 
bankers and .other business men are 
pulling with the farmers and no sooner 
is one plan put under way than another 
is started. : 

That is one way of discriminating 
between the useful material and the 
opposite kind. 

Another way is helping, or inducing, 
farmers to explain their 
suecess to their neighbors. 

One of the things which any good 
agricultural writer tries to do is to hold 
up before his readers the example of 
these farm successes, explaining what 
each particular one has achieved, and 
showing how he did it. 

But when he sets out to do this he 
meets many an obstacle. Many farmers 
really have accomplished worth 
while things are jealous of their methods, 
or they are too modest to want to seem 
to toot their own horns. Usually, if it 
is a case of writing, the writer can dig 
out a large part of the facts by one 
means or another; but the banker can 
render a conspicuous service to his com- 
munity by spreading the gospel of the 
successful farmer’s suecess among other’s 
who may need it. 

Just a friendly word is all that will 
be needed in most cases, and the success- 
ful farmer will then come out of his 
jealousy or modesty or whatever it is 
that holds him back, and will “speak 
up in meeting” about the things that 
contributed to his suecess. 


successful 


who 


Occasionally, 
too, the banker who knows his man ean 
suggest to one of the non-suecesses 
that “vou ought to talk to Jim Morton 
—he’s making money out of cows (or 
alfalfa or whatever the case may be)— 
and since you’ve got land about like 
his I believe he could give you some 
pointers.” 

Like talking to a man about religion, 
perhaps, but with a little practice it 
will come much easier. 

Still another thing—and I may seem 
to boost my own game when I write it— 
but nevertheless I firmly believe that one 
of the bounden duties of every banker 
is to read a few of the good publications 
devoted to farming, dairying, poultry 
raising, and other phases of farm life. 

If it may be objected that the banker 
has no time for these things, then I will 
ask: How else is he going to know 
about the practices that his own farmers 
might follow to improve the general 
business standing of themselves and the 
community ? : 

Take that calf club project, or the 
poultry project, of Reno County for 
examples. Both of them are applicable 
in other sections of the country. Even 
Reno County probably borrowed the 
ideas; and so far nobody has a patent 
on them. 

But how many bankers would ever 
think of these schemes without some 
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banking counsel. 


Our convenient location facili- 
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suggestion from the outside? And if 
nobody thinks them, or 
about them, isn’t it a pretty safe bet 
that they will never be adopted? 
Again, 
farm publication 
ideas that are valuable. 


about reads 


every issue of every good 
still other 
Some story of 
an individual farm suecess, telling how 
a man halfway across the continent has 
solved particular problem will 
suggest to a certain banker-reader that 
his own eustomer Bob Singleton needs 
just that very thing on his farm. 

Take the idea to Bob; help him to 
get additional information if it be 
needed; assist him in working the thing 
out. Bob will be a better friend in all 
the years to come, and as he grows in 
his sueecess his account will be 
valuable to the bank. 

But don’t leave it to Bob altogether 
to see that article and to grasp its 
significance in his own case. Bob may 


contains 


some 


more 
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not be much of a reader, or it may 
happen that he does not receive the 
magazine in which the story appears. 
Or—well, a thousand other “or’s” won’t 
change the fact that if the banker shows 
his interest in Bob he is going to gain 
a higher place in Bob’s confidence and 
friendship. And confidence and friend- 
ship are the two principal prime movers 
in this old world of business to-day. 
have out to a 
neighboring community to interview a 
particular farmer. Not knowing pre 
cisely where his farm is located, I have 
gone to the bank in town to find out. 
I eall to talk to the banker about the 
farmer who is the object of my trip, 
thinking I may get some new angle of 
the story, and in practically every case 
I find that I already know several times 
as much about that farmer’s suecess as 
the banker himself. 

Of course I do not mean to say that 
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I know more about how many dollars 
the farmer has, or how many notes for 
that matter, but I do know more about 
the things he is doing in a farm way, 
how his chickens won the prizes at the 
last state fair, how he has specialized 
in raising purebred cows or hogs, the 
experience he has had with some new 
strain of seed, of something of this 
kind. 

The banker who is in this position is 
failing to measure up to his full oppor- 
tunities, to say the least. 
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Just one more point in conclusion. 
It is this: 

Publicity is the best means of spread- 
ing valuable information, and the news- 
papers are glad to publish 
stories. 


Success 


Suppose that a banker finds one of 
his customers depositing cream checks 
every week, while other farmers similarly 
situated have no cream checks to de- 
posit. Think how much the local 
newspaper man is going to appreciate 
a tip of that kind. And think how much 
of inspiration there may be in the story 
he will write for other farmers in the 
community. Making a_ practice of 
tipping off the newspaper man to leads 
of this sort may well be the means of 
making two deposit slips grow where 
only one or none at all grew before. 

To be sure the banker must use dis- 
cretion. He can’t tell the newspaper 
man very much about the farmer’s 
affairs, nor is that needed. Just a hint. 
“l was out past Frank Maxwell’s place 
a fhw evenings ago and saw some of the 
prettiest cows I ever beheld,’ will be 
enough. 

The banker need not be brought into 
the story. In most cases he should not 
be brought in; but just tell the news- 
paper man a few of the facts and he 
can ‘be depended upon to get the re- 
mainder without letting the farmer 
know the source of his information. 

R. O. MeNair was elected president 
of the First National Bank of Arlington, 
Georgia, to fill the vacaney of Dr. W. E. 
Saunders, who died February 26. Mr. 
MeNair was vice president of the bank. 
J. E. Martin was elected vice president. 


Lloyd H. Thompson, who for several 
vears was a banker in Kay county, 
Blackwell, Oklahoma, has bought a con- 
trolling interest in the First National 
Bank at Harlingen, Texas, and has gone 
there to take charge. 


Jay J. Bryan was elected president 
of the Capitol Hill State Bank, Denver, 
Colorado, following the resignation of 
Dewey C. Bailey. W. V. Escher, vice 
president of the bank, is now vice pres- 
ident and cashier. 

Osborn F. Heveney, who has been as- 
sociated in several capacities for the 
past seven years with the Equitable 
Trust Company, New York, has been 
appointed advertising manager of The 
Bank of America, New York, with head- 
quarters at the Wall Street office. 


James Hughes was elected president 
of the First Englewood State Bank, 
Chicago, recently, being promoted from 
the vice presidency. Joseph A. Dunner 
was elected vice president; P. J. 
Mitchell, cashier, and Edward E. Wyatt, 
assistant cashier. 


HOW ONE BANK AIDS THE 
FARM EARNINGS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Mr. Youmans uses it to talk to all the 
farmers in his trade area once a month. 
He broadeasts a message monthly in a 
printed cireular. This cireular is not 
much to look at. It is not printed on 
an expensive paper. It contains no 
art work. Its typography, consisting 
mainly of solid type and line borders, 
would bring down the wrath of typo- 
graphical experts. There may even be 
a grammatical mistake here and there. 
But inside those pages is material that 
the farmer wants to read because it is 
information that helps him increase his 
earnings. And that’s why, while most 
banks have in their basements unused 
stacks of printed cireulars, it was with 
diffieulty that I sueceeded in seeuring a 
few of the bank’s pamphlets to send 
with this article. If farmers misplace 
one pamphlet, they are sure to be in for 
another copy. 

In preparing material for his pam- 
phlets, Mr. Youmans doesn’t get it up 
for six months or a year in advance, 
because the pamphlets are timely. 
Right now, for example, it is evident 
that much alfalfa in Clark County has 
been ruined, so the subject matter of 
this month’s pamphlet will be con- 
cerned with an emergency hay crop. 
In Mareh, the value of cow testing as- 
sociations will be discussed unless some 
other subject, in the meantime, proves 
to be more urgently in need of dis- 
cussion. 

Following are some of the titles of 
the Dairy Exchange Bank’s pamphlets 
published during the past several 
months: Practical Dairy Rations, The 
Value of the Pure Bred Sire, The Value 
of Cow Testing Associations from the 
Banker’s Standpoint, Raising Protein 
On the Farm, Feeding Dairy Cows in 
Pasture, Buying Winter Feeds at 
Summer Prices, and the Raising of 
Dairy Calves. 

The Wiseonsin Bankers’ Association 
for many years has been active in 
banker-farmer work. Its success is best 
evidenced by the fact that D. H. Otis, 
director of the Banker-Farmer Ex- 
change for several years, has been en- 
listed to become Director of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and editor of “The 
Banker-Farmer.” 

Wisconsin’s Banker-Farmer Exchange 
is now at work on the proposition of 
forming in each county of the state 
a group of farmer-bankers who will co- 
operate actively with the Banker- 
Farmer Exchange and with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture in working for the best interests 
of the farmers of the state. It is in 
this course, rather than having recourse 
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to polities, say the Wisconsin bankers, 
that the farmer is to be most directly 
benefitted. 


In the development of such a com- 
plete program many Wisconsin bankers 
are active. Many of them are accom- 
plishing encouraging results. To Mr. 
Youmans and the Dairy Exchange Bank 
of Neillsville, however, goes the medal 
for leadership in this great work. 


Just what part has The First National 
Bank of Madison played in this 
program? We have a completely or- 
ganized advertising and new business 
service that is rendered to all our cor- 
respondent banks. These banks in- 
elude some of the largest as well as 
some of the smallest banks in the state. 
As one of these bankers wrote recently. 
“We now feel that we have a personally 
eondueted advertising and new business 
department which is far in advance of 
the old method.” 


While we co-operate closely with 
banks that are, and with banks that are 
not active in their work with farmers, 
in this particular case, our co-operation 
consisted largely of furnishing eduea- 
tional material bearing on 
agriculture. This material 
pared by A. C. Fiedler, our own 
banker-farmer. Mr. Fiedler is a 
graduate of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin and in- 
cidentally, a son-in-law of Dean H. L. 
Russell of the agricultural college, a 
director of the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
and a director of our own institution. 


The First National Bank of Madison 


Wisconsin 
was pre- 


carries on few agricultural activities 
itself although it is situated in the 
heart of the world’s greatest dairy 


county, as measured in terms of produe- 
tion. Rather, we feel we should work 
closely with our correspondent banks in 
this regard, as they are so much closer 
to the farmer and his problems. 


In our own building are housed the 
offices of the Banker-Farmer Exchange 
conducted by the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association, also the headquarters of 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association together 
with the offices of the editor of The 
Banker-Farmer, published by the Agri- 
cultural Commission. Across the street 
in the state capitol is situated the De- 
partment of Markets and also the Dairy 
and Food Commission of Wisconsin. 
The College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin, too, is located 
in Madison. In this environment, ac- 
cordingly, and with a practical farmer 
and an agricultural school graduate in 
charge of our own agricultural depart- 
ment, we feel that we are well prepared 
to thus co-operate with our corres- 
Pondents in helping them carry on suc- 


cessfully their own banker-farmer activ- 
ities. 
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Bs where I was born— 


) ' “Here it is—this little town on the river—I hardly 
~* expected that this map would show it.” 

Ba On some RAND MCNALLty Map or Globe, each man can 
place his finger and say, “Here I was born. At one time 


this little dot was my World.” 


How that boyhood World has grown! Now it embraces great cities, 
states, rivers—perhaps even oceans and continents—where once it in- 
cluded only streets and houses, or quiet country lanes and farms. 


However broad or limited a man’s experience, he has found one 
agency before him, providing a faithful picture of the paths he was to 
choose. In a highly specialized sense, RAND MCNALLy & Company are 


the makers of everybody’s world. 


A change in a road or a change in a national boundary—the shifting 
of a stream’s channel or the opening of a new route of world trade—are 
developments which this organization is equally alert to note and record. 


It is only by this eternal vigilance in matters small and great that the 
name Ranp M¢NALLyY has come to be a synonym for Maps. 
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Dept. 18 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago — 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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The Atlanta National Bank and the 
Lowry Bank and Trust Company of 
Georgia were merged February 11th 
under the name of the Atlanta and 
Lowry National Bank. The Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia was also organized 
under the same ownership and manage- 
ment. 

The capital stock of the Atlanta and 
Lowry National Bank is $4,000,000. 
Its surplus is $2,500,000 and its undi- 
vided profits are $1,826,015. 

The officers of the new institution 
are as follows: president, Thomas K. 
Glenn; vice presidents, James S. Floyd, 
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H. Warner Martin, George R. Donovan, 
Henry W. Davis, Thomas J. Peeples, 
Evart A. Bancker, J. S. Kennedy, 
James F. Alexander, and R. B. Cun- 


ningham; cashier, Ernest W. Rams- 
peck; assistant cashiers, D. B. De 


Saussure, Harry W. Johnson, Leo Still- 
man, Ernest A. Fowler, A. N. Ander- 
son, O. C. Bradford, Jr., P. M. Smoak, 
R. C. Henderson, H. G. Walker. 
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DETERMINING YOUR 
OPERATING COSTS 

AND PROFITS 
(Continued from page 20) 
84 per 
and _ less 


banks of Group I spent only 
cent of their gross earnings, 
than 15 per cent of their total 
in the form of interest paid on 


expenses 
deposits, 
while the average large banks of Groups 
4 and 5 spent 40 per cent and 55 per 
cent, respectively. 

The relationship of the various ex- 
pense units affords an illuminating side- 
light on banking customs and _ policies 
in the different New England states. 
Expenses incurred for salaries and 
were relatively low in Rhode 
Island and Maine, and high in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut. As com- 
pared with other states, interest paid 
on deposits averaged notably higher in 
Maine and Vermont, where time de- 
posits exceed demand deposits in the 
majority of banks. In New Hampshire, 
which has the lowest proportion of time 
deposits, interest paid on deposits was 
also lowest. And in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, where the largest ‘banks 


wages 


are located, it was relatively high. 
Grouped by states, New Hampshire 


banks were distinctly more prone to 
borrow than those loeated elsewhere, 
and taxes there were the lightest. Bank- 
ing in New England, taken as a whole, 
is eonducted most cheaply in New 
Hampshire, and most expensively in 
Massachusetts. 

The operating ratio, that is, the pro- 
portion of gross earnings consumed by 
total expenses, tended to increase 
with the size of the banks, although 
both the lowest and the highest ratios 
occurred in the same group of banks, 
namely, those having from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 of and investments. 
Generally however, the 


speaking, 
average small bank, in 1922, operated 
per cent, 


also 


loans 


in the neighborhood of 62 


while moderate sized banks required over 


70 per cent, rising to an average of 
75 per cent in banks of over $10,000,000. 
This that the various extra 
banking functions noted in the source 
of earnings of the larger banks 
apparently the least profitable. 

Again excepting the larger 
both charged-off 


suggests 
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and losses taken were relatively unin- 
portant, with the result that net addi- 
tions to profits closely approximated 
net earnings, which were largest in the 
smaller banks. Million dollar banks and 
under were able to save more than 2 
per cent of their average loans and in- 
vestments for net earnings, as com- 
pared with only 14% per cent by $2,- 
000,000 banks and larger. On the other 
hand, owing to their different financial 
structure, which comprised a relatively 
low proportion of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits to gross deposits, the 
larger banks were able to show the 
higher rate of earnings on their com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. 

Generally speaking, it appears that 
the most profitable type of bank is that 
which exercises a dominating influence 
in its community, regardless of whether 
that community be large or small. Thus 
a $500,000 bank which is the leading 
bank in its town is more likely to show 
satisfactory earnings than banks of 
several times that size located in cities 
where they are subordinated by vet 
larger banks. 

In the table show in Figure I a 
column showing average amounts in 
dollars for each group of banks has been 
included. These dollar amounts were 
obtained by applying to the typical 
sized bank (shown for each of the five 
groups in its column heading) the in- 
dicated common percentage for each 
item. In using this table it must be 
borne constantly in mind that, since the 
percentages for each separate 
item may be based on the operating 
results of a different bank in each in- 
stance, percentages and dollar amounts 
themselves do not form a running tabu- 
lation. Consequently it will be found 
that the figures shown in Figure I for 
net earnings will not exactly equal gross 
earnings minus total expenses, nor will 
the operating ratio exactly equal the divi- 
sion of total expenses by gross earnings. 
No entire column represents complete 
operating results of any single typical 
bank,—it furnishes a composite picture of 
the entire group of banks. Thus Banks 
A, B, and C may supply the common 
figure for salaries and wages while Banks 
X, Y, and Z are most typical for total 
expenses. 


shown 


Now, let us turn to a detailed com- 
parison of operating costs and profits 
of the country banks in federal reserve 
district number 1. 

In seeking to create a yardstick or a 
standard of measure, it was found best 
to compare the earnings and expenses 
with the total loans and investments, 
including borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve Bank and other banks, as they 
represented the source of the bank’s 
earnings; that is, the income-producing 
portion of a bank’s capital, surplus and 
deposits. -This subject has already been 


considered in a general way. In order 
to give the figures in greater detail, a 
questionnaire was sent to forty country 
banks of approximately the same size. 
This list comprised all member banks 
having loans and investments of between 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000. This study 
(Figure II) is based on the replies to 
those questionnaires. 


In reducing its earnings and expen- 
ses to a common figure, the average 
bank will probably find that, while the 
dollar amounts of total earnings and 
total expenses have increased, the per- 
centages will show a slight decrease in 
1922 as compared with 1921. This 
means simply that the total loans and 
investments have been increasing at a 
faster rate than the earnings and ex- 
penses. In the ease of earnings, this 
is accounted for by the lower rates of 
interest obtainable in 1922. The reason 
that the growth of current expenses has 
not kept pace with the gain in loans 
and investments is because many ex- 
penses are more or less uniform from 
vear to year-and are incurred regard- 
less of the amount of business transacted. 
The common figure shows a slight de- 
crease in net earnings in 1922, but, due 
to smaller amounts charged off on loans 
and investments, the net income avail- 
able for dividends was larger than in 
1921. There was a slight decrease in 
the amount of dividends paid in 1922 
and the additions to surplus were con- 
siderably larger. 


Broadly speaking, the running ex- 
penses of an average country bank nor- 
mally consume between 70 per cent and 
75 per cent of the gross earnings. 
Salaries of all kinds aceount for 
slightly less than one-quarter of these 
expenses, or about 17 per cent of the 
gross earnings, and interest paid on de- 
posits for almost half of total expenses, 
consuming 35 per cent of earnings. 


The tabulation in Figure II applies 
only to the strictly banking functions 
of the banks and does not inelude any 
earnings from trust departments, in- 
come from real estate owned and such 
other sources, and represents percent- 
ages of average loans and investments. 


Joseph M. MeQuillan was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of Minder, Nebraska, succeeding 
E. C. Tidvall who resigned. 


FOR SALE 


One No. 5 Herring. Hall, Marvin 
Safe Co. Tisco-Manganese Stee! 
Safe in excellent condition. 


Price 
very reasonable. 
Address 
UNION TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 





to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 


opportunities, and other = 


veniences for those engage 


trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through lon 


perience covering the entire field of 


trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


ODERN, comprehensive 
commercial banking facili- 
ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 


al con- 


in foreign 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 





ex- 
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The standard form 
of check-protection 


The first chemically-protected 
paper—Safety Paper—was invented 
by George La Monte in 1871. 

Tested by over 50 years of use, 
National Safety Paper has been 
found to be the most effective 
means of protecting checks against 
fraud. That is why it is used by 
thousands of banks and trust com- 
panies, and is regarded as the 
standard form of check protection. 


Ask your lithographer 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 








HOW ARE YOU DEVELOPING 
YOUR ESTABLISHED 


CUSTOMERS? 
(Continued from page 21) 
To conserve old customers and old 


business, requires a knowledge of them 


both. The depositors of a bank are 
divided into two classes, the compar- 
atively small percentage being those 


who borrow, and the larger percentage 
being those who simply maintain, for 
personal or business reasons, a checking 
or savings account. The first named 
lass are in constant touch with the 
officers of the bank and the responsibil- 
ity for conserving and developing this 
class of business is squarely up to the 
officers. The right kind of loans are 
no more a favor to the borrower than 
they are to the lender, if indeed as 
much. The up-to-date official of a 
modern bank is not merely contented 
with the occasional contact with the 
established customer arising from the 
application for a loan. On the contrary, 
if he is an official of a really friendly 
bank and a bank of real service, he 
finds time to, in a general way, 
familiarize himself with the operation 
of the business of his customer, with his 
Progress and with his reverses, if any. 
Now and then he calls on that customer 
at his place of business, not for the in- 
quisitive purpose of checking him up, 
but for the helpful purpose of showing 








an interest in his business and an anxiety 
to be of any possible service outside of 
the mere credit limitations of the bank. 
Thousands of the best bank accounts 
in this country are anchored with this 
very chain to the institutions with whom 
they have been doing business for many 
years. Acquaintance has _ begotten 
friendship, friendship has begotten 
confidence, and confidence has begotten 


business. No bank ean conserve its old 
business until the officers become ae- 
quainted with that business and the 


features of it which most readily yield 
to conservation. The wise bank official 
is the man who realizes that much more 
is to be considered in relation to his 
customer than the mere financial state- 
ment of condition at the close of business 
on a certain date. Along these lines the 
modern credit department is a useful 
and valuable adjunct to the up-to-date 
bank, because it provides the officers 
with correlative information regarding 
the bank’s and goes even 
further and gives to the officer willing 
to seek and absorb it, frequent pictures 
of the trade conditions and markets in 
which the customers use the money 
loaned them by the bank with such 
officers’ approval. There is a happy 
between the bank official who 
knows nothing about his customer’s re- 
quirements and business, outside of what 
is actually set forth in the loan appliea- 
tion, and the banker who tries to give 


customers 


medium 
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his customer the impression that he not 
only knows all about banking but is 
also a past master in every other line 
of business and knows just how it should 
be run. 

In so far as the officers of the bank are 
concerned, the best way to conserve old 
business is to study it, to seek to help 


with eneouragement in proper expan- 
sion, and in helpfully guarding it 


against pitfalls ahead which the banker 
may be in a position to foresee a little 
in advance of the business man. 

The second division of old business 
is that larger proportion referred to 
above and included in savings and non- 
borrowing commercial accounts. Here, 
indeed, are old customers worthy of con- 
servation, even though they do not come 
into frequent contact with the officers 
of the bank and cannot be served in 
quite the same way as the borrowers 
to whom we have referred. Here is an 
important line of conservation which 
must be supported by the second line of 
contact in a bank, to-wit:—the junior 
officers and the tellers. We are all 
familiar with the service which we en- 
joy, appreciate and remember when we 
are personally well served by a railroad 
ticket agent or hotel clerk, and it pays 
to remember that this is just the way to 
conserve old business in a bank. 


The First National Bank of Lockland, 
Ohio plans a one story bank building. 
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However, it is well to remember that ‘iy Wi 
most of the suecessful inquiry produc- he af i 
ing advertisements contain a number of fi t 
strong arguments. On the other hand, : 
f in a series of so-called institutional ad- , . 
vertisements, each advertisement may . g 
(Continued from page 23) contain but one argument. In the latter strong, interest-arousing, thought pro- : 
tration and physical appearance of the case it is the job of the series to bring moting headlines do help immeasurably. in 
completed advertisement. Let us con- out forcefully the principal arguments One more word about copy. The . 
sider these individually. one at a time. Such a series would writer of advertising has considerable in 
When you sit down to prepare a bond constitute a campaign—and it is often latitude with respect to the style of é 
advertisement or an advertisement for found advisable to tie the individual copy he is to use. Some of the more a 
a bond department it is necessary to he 
give some thought to the facts to be ar 
brought out. A good rule is to jot ro 
down all of the important facts about 
the institution, the bond department, ‘a 
and the bonds to be featured. There ie 
may be a score of facts. In another to 
column note the things that the pros- ne 
pective bond buyer is presumably most tin 
concerned about—his success, his home, ths 
his family, his future, a larger income, owe 
a business of his own. an 
Now see how well the facts or argu- ih 
ments you have placed on paper inter- a | 
lock with the desires of the prospect. fro 
Select what you believe is the most cov seg 8 the 
a 918 Seldom large 
potent argument and use it as your tha 
first thought. This argument may be nat 
so convincing that you will not wish to as 
present any other in the advertisement. Daemon. me! 
be 
viti 
The oldest house in America of 
dealing exclusively in of ; 
Government Bonds ‘ 
Wholesalers to banks and brokers ae 
fact 
See pi - 
We Buy or Sell S| bse 
THE BOONVILLE NATIONAL BANK ’ 
any amount of aca for 
bous 
NITED STATE ie aT As! at, : : : : eare 
GOVERNMENT chs Rete Seton he eae designed to build good will and confidence for unit, 
SECURITIES It 
advertisements together in some way; common styles are: Explanatory copy; knoy 
No Commission Charged perhaps by uniformity of appearance, copy that contains the element of news; the 1 
similarity of type faces, or by a slogan argumentative or reason-why copy; the verti 
S.. F. CHILDS & Co or other identifying mark. narrative or story style; copy that does of 3 
. The caption or headline of an adver- little more than suggest or infer, making that 
208 So. La Salle St. 120 Broadway tisement is very important. It may sug- no attempt to tell a detailed story. Any 
Chicago New York gest the thoughts conveyed in the ad- Always remember that an indispensable attra 
St. Louis Detroit Cinstead vertisement as, for example, “Safety— element of every advertisement is sil- binec 
Pittsburgh Boston Cincinnati Plus Profit;” or it may conceal the cerity. Copy must reflect it, otherwise Writ 
Minneapolis Kansas City nature of the message, being used it fails. Simplicity and clearness of ex _ Ar 
simply as a curiosity arouser as, for ing t 
Wiis aibisk deeen ts aikerlon instance, “How John Hendricks Made : ratio 
dealing exclusively in Good.” In any event it should be of REED MASTER PLAN o 
Government Bonds sufficient interest to impel a reading of PO tenn ric i i 
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the advertisement. We all know that 
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pression, too, should be sought, for the 
message must be absorbed quickly 
or it will not be absorbed at all. 
Every advertisement is not illustrated. 
Perhaps it is safe to say that most bond 
advertisements are not. The purpose 
of the illustration is to attract atten- 
tion, to assist in the effort to win a 
reading for the advertisement and to 
help the copy in the task of getting the 
idea across. We believe that when an 
illustration is used it should be relevant, 
that is, it should fuse with copy or 
headline—actually belong. Not neces- 
sarily a picture of a bond or a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the bond de- 
partment, however. If water bonds are 
being advertised, for example, and the 
introductory paragraph compared the 


modern-day method of bringing water | 
into homes with the methods used in | 


olden times, such an illustration as a 
maiden water carrier with a gourd on 


her shoulder would be entirely relevant | 





and add a touch of interest and | 


romance to the advertisement. 

The physical appearance of an ad- 
vertisement depends largely on the ar- 
rangement of the several units that go 


to make up the completed advertise- | 


ment, such as headline, copy, illustra- 


tion, signature, border. Keep in mind | 


that the advertisement should not appear | 


crowded and hard to read; that it is 
an advantage to surround text and 
illustration with white space; that when 
a border is used it should not detract 
from the copy—its purpose is to set off 
the advertisement to better advantage; 
that copy, illustration, headline and sig- 
nature should be so placed and featured 
as to draw attention to the advertise- 
ment. The effect of the ensemble should 
be pleasing to the eye, attractive, in- 
viting. Your own sense of the fitness 
of things should guide you. A study 
of advertisements of leading advertisers 
will be of great help. Considering the 
fact that an advertisement in a publi- 
cation is competing not only with every 
other advertisement for attention but 
also with the entire editorial content, 
for which the publication was primarily 
bought, the little extra time spent in a 
careful arrangement of the various 
units will be well worth while. 

It may be of interest and value to 
know that tests have determined that 
the most pleasing proportions of an ad- 
vertisement are approximately the ratio 
of 3 to 5. This does not mean, however, 
that all other dimensions are displeasing. 
Any size of advertisement can be made 
attractive when care and skill are com- 
bined to make it so. 

Writing Letters that Bring Business 


Another important angle of promot- | 


ing the bond department is the prepa- 
ration of sales and inquiry-raising let- 
ters. Experienced letter writers will 
tell you that the friendly, human letter 
8 more effective than the stiff, formal 
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‘Now ‘Ready 


cA Comprehensive 
Advertising Service 


for your 


Bond Department 


OME months ago, at the request of several 

bankers, we began the preparation of an ad- 
vertising service for the bond departments of 
banks. We knew that such a service was wanted; 
but not until we made inquiries did we realize 
how urgently necessary it was and what a big 
demand existed for it. 

This advertising service has as a background 
a thorough understanding of the theory of finan- 
cial publicity; also years of actual experience in 
the preparation of bond advertising. Its purpose 
is to sell the idea of bond investment; to win di- 
rect interest in the bank’s bond department; to 
sell the bonds the bank has to offer. And this it 
will do in an interesting, compelling, result- 
producing way. 

In addition to the preparation of this advertis- 
ing, an advisory service is placed at the disposal 
of every client. This service, based upon practi- 
cal, first-hand experience, will be prompt, thor- 
ough, efficient — a wonderful help in solving the 
many vexing problems that may come up in con- 
nection with the promotion of bond sales. 


NATHAN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


22 West Monroe Street . CHICAGO 


Send for this big 12-page book—FREE 


“BANKS AND BONDS” treats comprehen- 
sively of the various phases of bank bond 
activity, and will help you answer such ques- 
tions as, Should we establish a bond depart- 
ment?— What steps are necessary?— How can 
we promote bond sales? This booklet and com- 
plete information about our Bond Advertis- 
ing Service mailed FREE. Use the coupon. 


sesssseess MAIL THIS COUPON ‘t222eeeeee8 


NATHAN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
You may send me, without cost or obligation, full information 


about your Bond Advertising Service and copy of your book- 
let, “BANKS AND BONDS.” 
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Business which has 
never decreased 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 


R more than forty years, regard- 
less of prosperity or depression, the 
business of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has stead- 
ily increased. The gain in the num- 
ber of telephones has been much 
ahead of the growth of the popula- 
tion because a larger proportion of 
the population has found it profit- 
able to have telephones. Telephone 
service has become practically uni- 
versal and each added subscriber 
makes the service more valuable for 
every other subscriber. 


Telephone service has become vital to 


the country’s progress. Because of 
these facts the business of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has steadily increased in 
volume, and the investment value 
of its properties and their earning 
power have kept pace. 


A.T. & T. stock pays $9 per year dividends. 
It can be bought in the open market to yield 
about 7%. Write for full information. 


3ELL TELEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. inc 


variety; that specific 


facts produce 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 





the bank, conversations with 
greater returns than generalities; that bond investors, important features 





the “vou” angle (not necessarily open- 
ing every paragraph with “You”), is 
more potent than the “I-us-our” angle. 
Inject into your letters the spirit of 
sincerity; convey the distinct impres- 
sion that vou know your proposition is 
sound; breathe enthusiasm into the 
message. Strive to awaken interest in 
bonds as an investment, as an income 
builder, as a means to future financial 
independence. Letters that possess 
these elements are invariably successful 
—they produce “live” inquiries and ac- 
tually create sales. 

Ideas for letters—and this is also 
true of all other forms of advertising 
—are to be found everywhere. News- 
paper items, magazine articles, market 
conditions, some unusual occurrence at 


the bonds for sale or the service that is 
rendered—these and other sources too 
numerous to mention, offer practical 
ideas which the alert letter writer will 
be quick to see the value of as nuclei 
for successful sales and inquiry-raising 
letters. 

More and more envelope enclosures 
and other direct-mail matter, such as 
booklets, folders, cireulars, ete, are 
being recognized as important factors 
in the sale of securities. Their function 
is similar to that of other forms of 
advertising. They ramify the thoughts 
expressed in letters; they acquaint the 
prospect more fully with what is being 
offered; they build good will for the 
institution and the department; they 
win new -converts to the idea of bond 


investment; they actually sell securities, 

Such literature, in addition to being 
used in connection with letters, also 
serves for counter distribution, for 
window display purposes, and for the 
portfolios of salesmen. If it is well 
written and attractive in appearance it 
is a wonderful sales aid. Many a so- 
called voluntary sale, if investigated, 
will be found to have originated from 
a piece of direct-mail matter having 
fallen into the hands of some person 
who was not even considered a prospect. 

Most originating houses supply banks 
with advertising literature designed to 
stimulate sales; in fact, some go so far 
as to furnish complete campaigns— 
newspaper advertising, sales _ letters, 
booklets, folders, circulars, ete. Some 
of this is excellent material and can be 
used advantageously. It is also of 
value in suggesting ideas to the person 
who is to prepare the bank’s own ad- 
vertising matter. However, much of 
this literature is designed to promote 
the sale of the specific issues offered by 
the underwriting house supplying it, 
and therefore is likely to create the im- 
pression that .the bank is an “agent” 
or distributor for this bond house ex- 
clusively. 

On the Use of Billboards, etc. 

In advertising a bond department 
such media as billboards, painted bul- 
letins and street car ecards are also em- 
ployed. In these types of advertising 
but little copy is used. It is best to 
express but one idea, or at the most 
two. Safety and a good interest vield 
may be the theme; or, financial inde- 
pendence through bond investment. 
Brevity is essential. Beautiful, forceful 
coloring effects should be striven for 
and a design that is at once artistic and 
attention compelling. Remember that 
the thought carried in the advertise- 
ment must be so expressed that the 
briefest glance should suffice to convey 
the idea to the reader’s mind. Skill is 
necessary, and a knowledge of color 
harmonies and contrasts is of great 
value. 

Some are of the opinion that this 
form of advertising is simply reminder 
advertising. It is sometimes used to 
back up newspaper campaigns whereil 
the subject is treated more completely. 
But even as reminder advertising it is 
of value, and any bank using it should 
give it the serious consideration it de 
serves. 

There are other methods and media 
that may also be used effectively in ad- 
vertising bonds and bond departments. 
To mention some of them—blotters, eal- 
endars, investment records, novelties, 
window displays, house organs, budget 
books, mailing cards. Each is of some 
value, but whether or not it should be 
used depends upon the soundness and 
sales value of the idea the medium is 
to express and the conditions under 
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which it is to serve the bank. However, 
this we do urge—that some kind of ad- 
yertising be done. 

If there is a newspaper in town we 
believe—and in this 
perienced bond advertiser will coneur— 
that it will prove an economical medium 
for telling the story the bond depart- 
nent has to tell to the people of the 
community. If mail inquiries are re- 
ceived from the advertising it will be 
well to follow them up by salesmen, 
and if this is not possible undoubtedly 
the next best thing to do is to undertake 
to convert these inquiries into sales by 
the use of sales letters and direct mail 
literature. 

Further, don’t overlook the va'ue of 
letters for raising inquiries. Use them 
freely. Build up a “:ive” mailing list 
as quickly as it is possible to do so. 
Keep in touch with these prospect: 
both by mail and through the efforts 
of salesmen. When patrons come into 
the bank make it as easy as possible 
for them to secure whatever bond liter- 
ature you may have available—it pays 
If vou can buy some good locations for 
posters or painted boards it may be 
wisdom to purchase them. 


But before attempting any adver- 
tising be sure to make an investigation 
of your market ,and study the methods 
that others are using to tell their stories 
to this market. We do not mean banks 
alone, but retailers and manufacturers 
as well. Their methods for breaking 
down sales resistance and for winning 
interest in their merchandise may sug- 
gest many practical ideas that you ean 
adapt to your needs. Bonds are a com- 
modity as real and tangible and definite 
as anything else. If they are “quality 
goods” there is no reason why a demand, 
by means of advertising, should not be 
created. 


many an ex- 


Beginning with a small appropria- 
tion, preparing its advertising with 
eare, keeping a careful check on returns, 
“feeling” its way, so to speak, the bank 
should in time find that its bond publi- 
city efforts will be more than amply 
repaid in inereased sales and profits. 





CHARTING YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR THE BUSY DIRECTOR 
(Continued from page 10) 
checked to a certain extent by this chart. 
The chart or graph reveals a com- 

plete story of the bank’s growth. 

The deposits at three successive comp- 
trollers calls were put into graphie form 
on one oceasion. It happened that de- 
posits at the time of the first call were 
at a “peak.” At the second call they 
were below this peak, and at the third 
eall they were lower still. The resulting 
graph was bound to give an untrue 
and misleading picture of the bank’s 
condition. The chart which was based 
upon weekly reports, however, showed 


Do You Want 
to Establish a Bond 
Department? 


F YOU wish to establish a bond 


department; 


or, having one, 


desire to place it on a more 
profitable basis, we shall be glad 
to have you avail yourself of the 
services of our staff. It includes 
former bank officials, thoroughly 
familiar with the establishment 
and successful operation of bank 
bond departments. 


Guy L.V.Emerson Roswell C. Bogue 


Earl I. Custin 
P. D. Gates 


William A. Rowe 
L. L. Urquhart 


Send for reprint of article ‘““Practi- 
cal Steps in Setting Up a Bond De- 
partment,” which appeared in the 
March issue of Bankers Monthly. 
Address 


BANK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Hyney Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago 


1st Wisc. Nat’l. Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


that the deposits were actually increas- 


ing 
ing. 


It is, of course, important for ex- 
ecutives to be liberated from non-essen- 
tial details and to have an immediate 
contact with vital facts. This chart is 
a valuable method of clearing away the 
trivial and the unimportant. It reveals 
instantly significant, fundamental ele- 
ments that must receive consideration in 
the time at the disposal of the busy 
executive. 


A further use of the deposits chart 
is that it constitutes a permanent and 
easily available record of the business 
transacted in the past. Directors ean 
learn at once the exact situation of any 
previous time, for the chart shows in 





118-120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO 


striking relief all the ups and downs 
of previous years. 

By reviewing the trend of deposits, 
as displayed sharply on the chart, ten- 
dencies affecting the business may be 
evaluated, and steps taken to influence 
its future course. 


The First National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee opened its new quarters 
on the first floor of the Independent 
Life building of that city recently. 


The Grand Island National Bank, 
Kearney, Nebraska will soon re-open its 
doors for business. F. J. Coates, pres- 
ident of the Citizens State Bank of 
Ravenna, Nebraska will be president. 
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HOW BIG LONDON BANKS FINANCE 
MOVEMENT OF COMMERCE 


With regard to international trade the London 
money market is the most complete and best 
organized system of financing in the world 


By HENRY A. E. CHANDLER 


Economist, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


in the London 
principally 
The London 
widely 


MERICA’S interest 
market 
upon three considerations. 
money market 
ognized as one of the most complete 


money rests 


has been rec- 
systems of financing ecommerce and in- 
dustry, and, with regard to international 
trade, the best organized money market 
in the world. The British experience 
with central reserve banking has been 
the most suecessful in history. In its 
underlying principles the British bank- 
ing system is more like ours than that 
European nation. 
mar- 


of any other great 


The London commercial money 
ket in its broadest aspect is composed 
institutions: (1) a 


great commercial deposit banking sys- 


ot three great 
tem composed principally of the joint- 
banks; (2) a great bill market 
composed of the merchant bankers or 
acceptance houses, the bill brokers and 
discount houses, and a large number of 
banks, other institutions and individuals 
that lend money to the market or buy 
bills; (3) a great central reserve bank- 
ing institution, namely, the Bank of 
England. These three institutions make 
up the commercial money market in its 
broadest aspect and constitute the chief 
means by which the orderly progress 
of British commerce and industry is 
made possible. 

On entering the English money mar- 
ket one meets four terms used roughly 
to denote the aggregate of individual 


stock 


commercial banks, namely, the “depos- 
it banks,” the “joint-stock banks,” the 
“clearing banks” and the “Big Five.” 
The deposit banks inelude both joint- 
stock and private banks. 
the largest proportion of the deposit 
or commercial banking of Great Britain 


Since much 


is carried on by the joint-stock banks, 
the term deposit bank as a general ex- 
pression may be considered as practic- 
ally synonymous with the term joint- 
The term clearing banks 
includes the ten clearing banks of the 
London 
roughly between 65 and 70 cent of the 
commercial banking power of the 
British The Big ineludes 
the joint-stock banks that are the largest 
of the clearing group, namely, Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Midland 
Bank, Ltd., The National Provineial and 
Union Bank of England, Ltd., and the 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

It is the primary function of the 
joint-stock banks of England to finance 
the ot British commerce in 
its broadest Upon them falls 
the responsibility of providing adequate 
funds for financing the products of in- 
dustry throughout the various steps of 


stock bank. 


Clearing House, representing 


Isles. Five 


movement 
sense. 


production and distribution. Accord- 
ing to the accepted British banking 


theory, however, it is not the function 
of the commercial banks to provide in- 
dustry with fixed capital. In this re- 
spect British banking practice departs 
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widely from that of some Continental 


countries where the banks advance to 
industry large amounts of fixed capital 
and where, indeed, they come in many 
cases actually to own important shares 
in the chief industries of the country. 
The British theory that 


banks should confine themselves largely 


commercial 


to self-liquidating transactions is prae- 
tically identical with American commer- 
cial banking theory. 

In engaging principally in commer 
cial banking, however, the deposit or 
joint-stock banks by no means supply 


the whole of the commercial banking 
service. An important part of the 
strictly commertial transactions — is 


financed by the discount market. It 
is difficult to draw a clear distinction 
the fields of the two. To a 
certain extent they are competitors for 
If a broad general 
between the 


between 


the same business. 
distinction can be made 
fields of the two it is that the large: 
part of the business of the joint-stock 
banks has to do with domestie business 
(production and distribution of goods 
at home, and the manufacture at home 
of some goods that later enter into 
foreign trade), while the larger part 
of the finaneing of commerce by the 
bill market has to do with foreign trade. 

This distinction, however, is very 
broad. The joint-stock banks them- 
selves virtually form part of the bill 
market, and as such to an important 
extent contribute directly and indirectly 
to financing foreign trade. Also in 
other ways they play an important part 
in financing foreign trade and in recent 
years have made efforts to extend their 
activities in this direction. On _ the 
other hand, the bill market finances 
domestic trade. With reference 
to the larger activities of the two groups, 
however, the joint-stock banks may be 
thought of as the backbone of domestic 
trade, while the discount market limits 
its activities predominantly to the 
financing of foreign trade. 

While in their relations with their 
customers the operations of the English 
commercial banks are dif- 
ferent from those in the United States, 
the fundamental operations are not so 
different as has often been 
The banks of both systems lend a large 
part of their funds to the publie in the 
form of discounts, loans and advances. 
The outstanding differences in the 


some 


somewhat 


assumed. 
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methods of extending accommodations 
are the much greater importance of 
the bill and the relatively less import- 
ance of the promissory note in the dis- 
counts of English banks as compared 
with those of the United States; the 
very common use of the overdraft in 
Great Britain, and of the ordinary line 
of Credit in the United States; and in 
England the more uniform character of 
interest rates upon deposits, and the 
prompt adjustment of deposit 
with central bank rate changes. 


rates 


Although the underlying principles of 
commercial banking in Great Britain 
and in the United States are substan- 
tially the same, one no sooner enters 
the British money market than he is 
struck by the contrast between the 
structural organization of the two sys- 
tems. In the United States there are 
30,000 independent banks, of 
which at least 25,000 earry on commer- 
cial banking 


over 


operations. In Great 
Britain there are less than forty com- 
mercial banks, of which the Big Five 
with their aggregate of 7,000 branches 
control about 85 per cent of the bus- 
iness of the commercial banks of Eng- 
land and Wales (exelusive of the Bank 
of England). 
The extent to 
has been 


whieh 
earried in 


concentration 
England is illus- 
trated by the following figures concern- 
ing the Big Five: 


CAPITAL AND Deposits OF BIG FIve BANKs, 

Dec. 31, 1922 

CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES DEPOSITS* 
(in round numbers) 
Midland ..- -£21,721,000 £354,406,000 
Lioyds ....... 24,372,000 330,556,000 
Barclays ..... 23,842,000 303,185,000 
National Pro- 
SE a s.e0s 18,309,0Q0 263,037,000 


Westminster 


18,007,000 280,820,000 





*Deposit and current accounts. 


The degree of concentration is most 
strikingly brought out by the above fig- 
ures for deposits. It will be noted that 
the deposits in the several banks range 
from about $1,200,000,000 to about $1,- 
600,000,000—an amount far in excess 
of those of the largest banks in the 
United States. 


The movement toward concentration 
in Great Britain is not new. For many 
years big London banks have been ab- 
sorbing local and private banks and ex- 
tending the number of their city and 
country branches. In recent years, 
however, concentration has taken on a 
new phase, namely, the amalgamation 
of large joint-stock banks already pos- 
sessing large funds and branches spread 
over a wide area. . Examples of this 
movement are the amalgamation of the 
National Provincial, then possessing 
twenty-six London branches, two hun- 
dred and fifty-one provincial branches 
and thirty-one foreign agencies, with 
that of the Union of London and Smith’s 
Possessing thirty-one London branches, 
Seventy-eight provincial branches and 
one hundred and fifty foreign agencies; 


rib en 
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the amalgamation of the London County 
and Westminster with Parrs, each of 
which had a large number of branches 
and agencies; and the amalgamation of 
the London City and Midland with the 
London Joint Stock, each of which also 
had a large number of branches. 

The progress of concentration in 
recent years has raised questions as to 
the future adequacy of local banking 
accommodation, future money rates, the 
adequacy of the reduced ratio, of paid- 
up eapital to total liabilities and the 
reduced amount of unealled liability; 
the future sufficiency of the number of 
first-class acceptors of bills, and 
whether, if reduction of number of ac- 
ceptors continues, the Bank of England 
may not have to place a limit on the 
amount of acceptances which it would 
take from any particular bank doing a 
large acceptance Notwith- 
standing the existence of difference of 
opinion with regard to some of these 
questions, the admitted loss of some of 
the personal banking relation that 
naturally existed between the small 
banker and his customer, and the dif- 
ficult problem of building up a_ per- 
sonnel capable of administering with 
high efficiency the larger units of or- 
ganization, leading British bankers 
believe that the concentration of bank- 
ing has on the whole strengthened the 
ability of the banking system to accom- 
modate commercial business. 

From the point of view of the control 


business. 





of the money market, the most interest- 
ing point is the increasing influence 
that concentration has given to a few 
joint-stock banks as compared with the 
Bank of England, and with the discount 
market. The growing magnitude of the 
operations of the Big Five joint-stock 
banks has come to assign to them a 
position of increasing importance in the 
matter of the determination of money 
rates. While the determination of rates 
today is still profoundly influenced by the 
Bank of England, the process, or pro- 
cedure, has become in a sense a com- 
posite one to which the joint-stock 
banks as well as the Bank of England 
contribute a powerful influence. 

The liabilities of the joint-stock banks 
of England and Wales (exclusive of the 
Bank of England) are composed of 
capital and reserves, a little over 6 per 
cent; of acceptances, a little over 4 per 
cent; and of deposits, about 89 per 
cent. The noticeable change in these 
percentages during the last thirty years 
is the decline in the proportion of 
capital and reserves to total liabilities, 
and the rise in the proportion of de- 
posits. The ratio of capital and re- 
serves has declined from about 14 per 
eent in 1890 to a little over 6 per cent 
in 1922, while that of deposits has risen 
from about 79 to 89 per cent during 
the same period. 

The deposits in the broad sense re- 
present two chief classes, funds on 
“eurrent account” and funds on “de- 
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Current account is the 
regular drawing account and deposits 
on this account are demand deposits 
subject to check. As a rule no interest 
is allowed on current account, although 
funds in this account not needed by the 
customers for current purposes may in 
part be transferred to deposit. account. 

Funds left on deposit account are not 
subject to check and cannot be with- 
drawn except upon notice, usually seven 
In London these funds bear in- 
terest at a common rate adjusted in 
accordance with the Bank of England 
rate. The deposit rate before the war 
was normally 1% per cent below the 
Bank rate, but since the war it usually 
has been 2 per cent below the Bank rate. 

It is impossible to know the average 
percentage distribution of deposits be- 
tween current account and deposit ac- 
It, 


of course, varies at different times and 


posit account.” 


days. 


count for the country as a whole. 


among the various banks. Before the 
war it had been estimated, however, 


that considerably less than one-half of 
the total deposits of some of the London 
banks were deposit account. It 
appears clear that a very considerable 
proportion of deposits bear no interest. 

The relative importance of the various 
ways that the commercial banks of 
England as represented by the Big Five 
employ their funds is most concisely 
expressed in the form of a_ tabular 
statement of the percentage distribu- 
tion of their total assets. The follow- 
ing table is adapted from the Bankers 
Almanae and Year Book for the year 
1922-23 and is based upon the figures of 


on 


December 31, 1921: 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OF BI 
Five BANKS 
™ = x ctZz £s 
&s &€ & #85 en 
s 5 2 §"S as 
* §$ & 36 
~ a a 

Cash in hand and 

at Bank of Eng 

Eee -10.4 143 13.8 12.2 9.6 
Balances, cheques, 

a sah cb chia fo, g's 2.8 3.0 2.3 3.0 3.0 
Money at call and 

short notice .. 4.2 2.8 5.5 4.2 5.6 
Bills discounted, 

etc. be oe OD 17.2 20.7 19.0 28.7 
Loans, advances, 

Oe. sccacsare sees 43 370 GS Bis 
Investments 21.2 1 17.6 16.3 16.1 
Liability of custom- 

ers for accept- 

INE heap 0:0 ace 4.8 1.8 2 4.7 
Premises, etc. .. 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.1 


A comparison of these percentages 
with average figures for twenty-one 
banks of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
of June 30, 1923, 
agreement as to the average percentage 
distribution of most of the items. “Cash 
in hand, balanees, ete.,” averages about 
15 and 14 per cent respectively; money 
at call and short notice roughly 5 and 6 
per cent; investments about 17 and 22 
per cent, and customers’ liability for ae- 
ceptances about 3 and 3% per cent. 
The loans and advances of the individual 
members of the Big Five have ranged 
from 31 to 43 per cent, while the average 
for the twenty-one banks is over 40 per 
cent. The discounts of the Big Five, 
which in the 1921 figures ranged from 
17 to 29 per cent, in the more recent 
figures average about 15 per cent, while 
the average of the twenty-one banks 
is about 13 per cent. 

Could we include figures for the banks 


disclose a general 


for a long series of vears, an outstand- 
ing point would be the increase in the 
relative importance of loans and ad- 
vances as compared with 
While the percentage of investments to 
total resources has fluctuated 
13 and 27 per cent during the last three 
decades (the highest 
during the war), the ratio for the last 
several years is substantially the same 
as that of the year 1890, namely, about 
18 per cent. 
the ratio of acceptances to total resources 
with a few exceptions has fluctuated 
between 4 and 6 per cent. 

It is impossible to analyze the figures 
of the employment of bank funds as 
minutely as one would wish for purposes 
of determining the exact reserve posi- 
tion of the banks and the full propor- 
tion of total resources devoted to 
financing strictly commercial business. 
The important item, “advances,” 
include various kinds of advances in 
addition to those made for strictly com- 
mercial transactions. 

Moreover, it is impossible to know 


discounts. 
bet ween 


points occurring 


For quite a few vears 


may 


what percentage of discounts may prop- 
erly be counted in the second or third 
line of reserve, as some discounts rep- 
resent purchases in the open market 
while others arise in the direct relations 
of the banks with their customers. How- 
ever, after making reasonable allow- 
ance it appears that perhaps something 
over 30 per cent of the total resources 
may be designated as primary and 
secondary reserves. Or, if we inelude 
under liquid assets cash on hand and 
at the Bank of England, money at eall 
and short notice, and investments (ignor- 
ing discounts), we obtain a total of 
liquid assets that fluctuates about 40 
per cent. 

From the point of view of financing 
commerce, the figures are equally in- 
teresting. If, to total loans and ad- 
vances (after making reasonable allow- 
ances for not strictly commercial ad- 
vances), we add money at ¢all and short 
notice (that for the most part indirectly 
finances commerce) and a 
proportion of bills discounted, we find 
that (omitting eash which must be held 
in reserve and therefore is not available 
for advances) perhaps 
between one-half and three-quarters of 
available resources is devoted directly 
or indirectly to commercial financing. 

In commercial banks such as those of 
the United States and England, where 
such a large proportion of the total de 
posits are demand deposits or short- 
time deposits and where the very nature 
of the type of business financed renders 
the banks liable to large withdrawals 
of deposits, the maintenance of an im- 
portant part of the banks’ assets in 4 
liquid condition is of highest import- 
ance. To insure proper liquidity, 
primary and secondary reserves are 
maintained by the commercial banks in 
both countries. 


reasonable 


somewhere 
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In the United States the law pre- 
scribes the minimum ratio of the primary 
that must be set aside. The 
member banks of the Federal reserve 
system, for example, are required to 
earry reserves with the Federal reserve 
banks equal to 13, 10 and 7 per cent of 
their demand deposits, depending upon 


reserves 


whether the banks are in central reserve, 
reserve or other cities, and 3 per cent 
against time deposits. No such legal 
requirement exists in England. As a 
matter of convenience and custom, the 
joint-stock banks keep a certain cash 
reserve with the Bank of England, but 
the question of reserves is a matter for 
the judgment of the officers of each in- 
dividual banking institution. The ab- 
sence of legal restriction, however, has 
not tended to make British bankers less 
watchful of their reserve position than 
American bankers. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that the very absence of legal re- 
striction which causes concentration 
of attention upon the question of 
adequacy and not at all upon that of 
legality leads the bankers to feel the 
highest degree of responsibility and to 
exert the greatest watchfulness. 

The primary reserves of the joint- 
stock banks are the “cash in hand and 
at the Bank of England.” This item 
includes the cash kept as till money 
and the eredits of the joint-stock banks 
with the Bank of England. The ratio 
of this item to the total resources has 
varied widely at different periods in 
British banking history; it varies be- 
tween country banks and city banks and 
somewhat among the large joint-stock 
banks of the City of London. Some 
years ago it was stated by a president 
of the English Bankers’ Institute that 
the ratio for country banks ranged down 
to as low as 2.2 per cent. The ratios 
of the Big Five in London vary from 
about 10 to 15 per cent, and about 13 
per cent is perhaps a fair average for 
recent years. 

The proportions of this item of “eash 
in hand and at the Bank of England” 
that are held respectively in the vaults 
of the joint-stock banks and in the 
Bank of England are not published. 
It is not a matter of great importance, 
however. Since, at any time, the joint- 
stock banks ean transfer “cash” to and 
from the Bank of England, it is clear 
that in the absence of any legal restrie- 
tion the proportionate distribution of 
this item is entirely a matter of the 
convenience of the individual bank con- 
cerned. 


The second line of reserve of the 
joint-stock banks is the short money 
that they lend principally to the dis- 
count houses. The London joint-stock 
banks normally lend substantial amounts 
in this way. While the amounts have 
varied considerably, before the war the 
banks lent on the average anywhere 
from 7 to 11 per cent of their total re- 
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and since the war have lent 
roughly from 4 to 7 per cent. Several 
facts combine to make these loans the 
highest form of liquid investments. 
They are practically all made at call 
or at short notice, usually not over 7 
to 10 days, upon collateral of fine bills 
or government securities. The fact 
that these bills are rediseountable with 
the Bank of England and that the loans 
are practically as well as theoretically 
callable, make these loans the best type 
of secondary reserves. 

Another line of reserve frequently in- 
eluded in the secondary reserves (or 
sometimes called third line of reserve) 
is composed of the fine bills bought by 
some of the principal joint-stock banks 
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from the discount houses. As 
sentatives of the discount houses are 
in touch with banks every banking day 
and in the aggregate offer a wide variety 
of maturities, it is possible for the 
joint-stock banks to arrange their port- 
folios so as to have bills continuously 
maturing. In this way the joint-stock 
banks ean replenish their cash funds 
at any simply letting their 
bills run off from the day to day. 


repre- 


time by 


An additional line of reserve, some- 
times called part of the secondary re- 
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serve, sometimes the third or fourth line 
of reserve, is composed of the gilt-edge 
securities purchased and carried by the 
banks. These include principally the 
issues of the British or Colonial Govern- 


ments. The joint-stock banks in the ag- 
gregate carry, on the average, from 


about 17 to 21 per cent of their total 
resources in the form of investments. 
This is somewhat higher than before 
the war. It is impossible to say ex- 
actly what percentage of their invest- 
nients is government 
securities, but it is reported to be very 
high. 


composed of 


If a bank feels that its cash position 
is becoming weakened, it may replenish 
its “eash” by calling in its loans to the 
discount houses or -by letting its bills 
run off. Ordinarily it would not be 
necessary for a bank to exhaust these 
two lines of reserves. If such should 
happen the bank could then fall back 
upon its gilt edge securities. As a 
matter of fact, however, a bank does 
not let its cash position reach the point 
where it is necessary to fall back upon 
its last line of reserve. It thus appears 
that the individual London joint-stock 
bank is amply protected in all ordinary 
times. 

At this point mention should be made 
of the fact that the big commercial 
banks of London, while enjoying the 
privilege of rediscounting with the Bank 
of England, do not avail themselves of 
it. Tradition is strongly against it and 
it is unnecessary. By ealling its loans 
to the discount houses or by letting its 
bills run off, a joint-stock bank can force 
the discount houses to borrow elsewhere 
—probably from another bank. If 
several of the jointstock banks are short 
of money at the same time they can 
force the discount houses into the Bank 
of England. The discount houses, there- 
fore, act as a shuttle between the joint- 
stock banks and the Bank of England. 
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When the discount houses are foreed 
into the Bank of England by the calling 
of loans by the joint-stock banks, this 
action practically amounts to. borrowing 
from or rediscounting with the Bank of 
England on the part of the joint-stock 
banks. It is done indirectly, to be sure, 
but about as effectively as when a 
member bank in the United States bor- 
rows directly from or rediscounts with 
the Federal reserve bank. Only in the 
ease of a great war or some similar 
catastrophe is it conceivable that a lead- 
ing joint-stock bank of England would 
find it necessary to fall back directly 
upon the Bank of England. 


This article is primarily concerned 
with the normal relations of the various 
financial groups in the London com- 
mercial money market, and as such is 

extraor- 
from the 
war. However, recognition should be 
made of certain marked changes, some 
of which are temporary, resulting from 
the war. The principal factors are: 
the vast inerease in deposits of the 
joint-stock banks incident to war finane- 
ing; the decline in the ratio of eapi- 
tal funds to total liabilities; the increase 
in the proportion of total acceptance 
business done by the joint-stock banks; 
the inerease in the proportion of joint- 
stock bank funds placed directly in 
government bonds; and the utilization 
of an important part of the banks’ 
funds in earrying directly or indirectly 
Treasury bills partly in place of trade 
bills carried before the war. While 
there has existed some difference of 
opinion as to the net results of these 
changes upon the relative strength of 
the commercial banking system, leading 
bankers believe that the banks have 
finally emerged from the war period 
with a combined strength fully adequate 
to the demand to be expected from 
British industry. 
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EXPANDING VOLUME OF 
BUSINESS EXPECTED 


The seasonal lull in business over the 
year-end was short-lived. By mid- 
January, reports from all over the 
country indicated renewed activity on 
a large seale, and the production records 
are overtopping similar figures of 1923. 
January automobile output registered 
40 per cent over the same months a 
year ago, suggesting two things; first, 
confidence in the next six or eight 
months, and second, an attempt to 
attain a more nearly even monthly pro- 
duction with the necessary acecumula- 
tion of ears for the spring sales peak. 
The outlook in most lines is for a grad- 
ually expanding volume of 
with buying on a conservative basis 
and inventories of moderate proportions 
only. The building construction 
program continues at record pace, and 


business 


labor generally is well employed. In 
the steel industry, operating at nearly 
90 per cent of capacity, orders are 
coming in for all classes of material at 
a seale well above the production rate. 
The Steel 


declaring 25 


The result is rising prices. 
action in 
cents extra on its common stock in the 
final quarter of 1923 and 50 cents in 
the present quarter, reflects not only 


Corporation’s 


excellent business but confidence in its 
The tendeney at present 
is toward a slightly higher commodity 
price level, which is instilling more con- 
fidence in the business community. 
New England and the Northwestern 
wheat area are exceptions to the rising 
tide of business. Hereabouts, business 
lags. The two chief sore spots, leather 
and cotton textiles, color the whole busi- 
ness picture. Fortunately, there are 
definite signs of improvement in leather, 
although the actual conditions are far 
from satisfactory. Cotton manufactur- 
ing is at low ebb. Southern, as well as 
Northern mills are drastically curtail- 
ing. In the North, the mills on the 
average are running about half-time. 
In Fall River, curtailment is not far 
from 75 per cent. Raw cotton prices 
have recently fallen preceptibly, but 
the mills dread piling up goods at 
present prices and are awaiting a better 
demand. Perhaps the one encouraging 
sign in the situation is the report that 
requests to expedite shipments on out- 
standing orders are becoming more fre- 
quent, possibly a forerunner of a larger 
volume of actual orders later on.—First 
National Bank of Boston. 


continuance. 


A bank store and office building four 
stories high, 97x187 feet, will be con- 
structed for the Columbian Building 
and Loan Company of Columbus, Ohio. 


A store will be remodeled into a 
banking room for The Lilley Building 
and Loan Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
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“Old World Experience and New World Enterprise” 
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- JAPANESE LOAN A 
STRIKING SUCCESS 


The success of the Imperial Japanese 
Government Loan is the outstanding 
feature of the bond market since the 
first of the year. In the American and 
Dutch markets were offered $150,000,- 
000, while the amount offered in London 
was £25,000,000. This financing pro- 
vides funds to refund the 4% per cent 
Sterling Bonds maturing in 1925 and 
in part to purchase materials and 
supplies for the reconstruction neces- 
sitated by the earthquake. Japan has 
recently been a substantial buyer of 
lumber and steel in the United States 
and the favorable effect of this buying 
has been felt in the allied industries. 

As there are few large maturities in 
1924, this financing will probably 
prove to be the outstanding event of 
the year in the bond market and the 
favorable manner in which the loan 
was received both in the United States 
and England is a pleasing commentary 
on Japan’s credit. The English portion 
of the loan, which bore 6 per cent in- 
terest, was heavily oversubscribed and 
is reported to be selling at 3 per eent 
premium over the issue price of 87% 
per cent. Allotments on the American 
loan, which bore 6% per cent interest, 
were from 40 per cent to 60 per cent 
of total subseriptions and the bonds are 


currently quoted around 93 as 
against an issue price of 92%. 

News dispatches from Tokyo stated 
that dissatisfaction was felt in Japanese 
financial and newspaper circles due to 
the terms of the new loan. Without 
considering the respect in which this 
criticism may be of a political character, 
it should be pointed out that the issu- 
ance of loans in amounts aggregating 
$250,000,000 calls for a momentous 
effort in the investment markets of the 
world. Take the ease, for example, of 
San Francisco. After the earthquake, 
capital was for many years noticeably 
timid on municipal bonds of that city. 
Considering the serious character of the 
September earthquake in Japan and the 
faet that in all the markets of the world 
rates for long term money are fairly 
high, it would seem that Japan received 
favorable terms. 

The general bond market during the 
past two months of the present year has 
broadened materially. Diseussions in 
Washington pro.and con and the redue- 
tion of surtaxes has stimulated the 
municipal market to a point where high 
prices have been recorded in recent 
sales, a block of Massachusetts bonds 
having been recently offered on a 3.85 
per cent basis. Rails generally have 
been in good demand and high grade 
publie utilities have been difficult to 
obtain. Hydro-electrie bonds partic- 


now 
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Hours a Day 


YOuR DAY ata Hotel passes from one extreme 
* to another—from action to rest, or from rest 
to action. 


LOCATION, For action, The 
center of Cleveland, including all Railroad Stations, Interurbans, Bus 
lines and city cars. The new 
torium, Post Office, the best stores, theatres, offices and Public 


CONVENTIONS. Every facility is provided for business meet- 
ings: Private dining rooms, Suites, Halls, Lounges and 
Bali Room in Ohio. 


ROOMS. 800 large, comfortable, well furnished rooms are 
moderately priced and give a wide range ot choice: 


83 Rooms, hot bnd cold running water, $2.50. 
210 Rooms, single with oath, $3.00-$3.50. 

192 Rooms, with bath, $4.00. 

160 Rooms, double with bath, $5.00-$6.00. 

135 Rooms, large double with bath, $6.00-$7.00. 
Many Sample Rooms and Parlor Suites, $7.00 up. 


RESTAURANTS. 
with a delighttul character and refined individuali 
CAFETERIA, The first hotel cafeteria in Clevaland, serving 
Special Breaktasts, Luncheons and Dinners of Hollenden 
Cafeteria prices. 
AUXILIARIES. Details‘of Conventions and business meetings 
under direct supervision ot the management. Social Director in 
charge ot Shopping service and functions for women; Club break- 
fasts at attractive prices; Tabic d’note Sunday dinners; Cari Rupp’s 
Hollenden Quintette in the Crystal Dining Room. 
Hollenden Service ‘s courteous, kind, thought- 
tul and continuous, twenty-tour hours a day 


In Cleveland-itsThe 


HOLLENDEN 


Nielichetulclc 


Hollenden is at the business 
Reserve Bank, Public Audi- 
it. 


the largest 


Four nationally famous restaurants, each 
itv. 


food at 


Reservations Invited 
Herman Mack, President 


ery 

ularly have enjoyed a broad market 
and as far as it is able to judge the 
shelves of the dealers are clear of such 
issues at the present time with the 
result of an active trading market in 
the better known hydro-electries which 
earry 6 per cent coupons. Most of 
these issues are quoted in the neigh- 
berhood of 100, which shows an advance 
or from three to five points over prices 
ruling some six months ago.—National 
City Bank of New York 


J. G. Sehobel, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, MeCook, Nebras- 
ka, resigned March Ist to devote his 
time to the McCook Co-operative Build- 
ing and Loan Association. 


Leo J. Maher was elected assistant 
trust officer of the Capital Trust and 
Savings Bank, St. Paul. 


Commissioner Vanee L. Hornor of 
the Harrison County court, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, was elected president 
of the Lumberport Bank of Lumber- 
port, West Virginia, at a recent meeting 
of the stockholders and directors. Other 
officers elected are: L. C. Oyster, vice 
president; J. H. Knight, vice president, 
and F. T. Willis, eashier. 

H. T. Ewald, president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has been 
elected a director of the bank of Detroit. 











FIVE VICE PRESIDENTS 
ADDED TO ST. LOUIS BANK 


IVE vice presidents and one new 
assistant cashier were made by the 
board of directors of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis at their meet- 
ing March 11. The new vice presidents 
are F. E. Eaton, H. H. Reinhard, F. J. 
Paro, L. D. Kelly and W. B. Weisen- 
burger, the assistant cashier W. L. Reh- 
feld. All of the offices created were 
filled from within the ranks of the bank. 
Frank Eaton, who was assistant 
cashier, started his banking career with 
the St. Louis National Bank in 1890 in 
the city bookkeeping department. That 


Five of these men were recently elected vice presidents of the National Bank of Commerce in 

The vice presidents are, from left to right, above: 

Fred J. Paro, Walter Weisenburger, and Leo. D. Kelly; below: Frank E. Eaton and Herman H. 
Walter Rehfeld, assistant cashier. 


St. Louis. One was elected assistant cashier. 


Reinhard; in the lower right is 


94 


hank was taken over by the National 
Bank of Commerce in 1898. Mr. Eaton 
heads the city bookkeeping department 
of the National Bank of Commerce. 

Fred Paro entered the banking field 
as secretary to the president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company in 1903. 
In 1908 when that institution was taken 
over by the National Bank of Com- 
merece, he became a traveling represen- 
tative. As assistant cashier handling 
many of the bank’s correspondent cus- 
tomers, he is widely known throughout 
the Southwest and Central States, par- 
ticularly Texas and Oklahoma, where 
no group meeting is complete without 
his rotund presence. 

Leo Kelly was assistant cashier. In 
1906 he went with Commonwealth Trust 








Company as a stenographer. His con- 
nection with the National Bank of Com- 
merce started in 1908. He served for 
a time in the foreign bookkeeping de- 
partment and has for some time been 
connected with the new business depart- 
ment. Mr. Kelly also has had wide ex- 
perience and contact in the banks and 
bankers division. 

Herman Reinhard began with the 
bank as an office boy 29 years ago. 
Since the savings department 
established six years ago, he has been 
in charge and the enviable total deposits 
rolled up in that time of nearly nine 
million dollars has attracted much at- 
tention to this department of the in- 
stitution. 


was 


Walter Weisenburger has been secre- 
tary to President Lonsdale for two and 
a half years. He went to the bank from 
the position of assistant general secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
handled the Public Relations work for 
the American Bankers Association under 
President R. S. Hawes, and is a na- 
tional director of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. He is well known 
in civie circles, having been president 
of the Advertising Club, former chair- 
man of the Members Conference of the 
Chamber of Commerce, is now chairman 
of publicity of that body, and is identi- 
fied with the Municipal Advertising and 
many other public movements. 

Walter Rehfeld entered the bank’s 
service 15 years ago as an office boy. 
He has been promoted up through the 
ranks of the loan and discount, credit 
and other departments to his new posi- 
tion as assistant cashier. He is in 
charge of the new accounts received in 
the bank. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
institution, in making the announcement 
said, “Our board of directors is proud 
to make these appointments, not alone 
because of the growth and advancement 
it indicates for the National Bank of 
Commerce through the need of a larger 
number of executives, but mainly 
because it typifies the ideals of Amer- 
ican business progress. Of those pro- 
moted, two began as office boys, two as 
stenographers and one as a clerk. It 
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is this sort of an opportunity that makes 
the life of every lad a wholesome poten- 
tiality and the horizon of all business 
one of constantly widening success.” 


Richard S. Hawes, vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
recently became engaged to Mrs. Oliver 
C. Smith. The wedding will take place 
April 5th. Mr. Hawes is a former pres- 
ident of the American Bankers 
ciation and was active in enlisting 
foreign bankers to form an _ Interna- 
tional Bankers’ Association in connee- 
tion with the conference in Paris 1920 
to organize an International Chamber 
of Commerce. Besides being prominent 
in national financial cireles Mr. Hawes 
is active in civie affairs. 


Asso- 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the American State Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan, Fred W. Dalby was 
elected vice president; P. E. Todd, as- 
sistant cashier, and A. L. Coles, auditor. 
G. W. J. Linton, vice president, and 
Robert M. Allan, vice president and 
eashier, were added to the board of 
directors. 


David E. Shanahan, for many years 
speaker of the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives in Sprinfield, Illinois, 
was elected vice president of the 
Central Manufacturing District Bank 
of Chicago. Mr. Shanahan served as 
director of the bank since its organ- 
ization in 1912. 


Irwing H. Rowe, formerly vice pres- 


ident of the Wilber National Bank, 
Oneonta, New York was_ recently 


elected president succeeding the late 
Albert B. Tobey. Edward Crippen was 
elected vice presiden to succeed Mr. 
Rowe. 


Chicago Trust Company Elections 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Trust Company, Frederic 
8. Pope, formerly cashier and Chester 
D. Masters and Max Steiner, formerly 
assistant were 
presidents. 


cashiers, elected vice 

The following were also elected vice 
presidents: Willard F. Hopkins, for- 
merly secretary; J. Waller Marshall, 
formerly’ manager of the bond depart- 
ment; and Arthur B. Cody and Hiram 
8. Cody, formerly managers of the Real 
Estate Loan Departments. These men 
will remain as heads of their respective 
departments. In addition Clarence W. 
Blackwell was prontoted from assistant 
cashier to cashier; Walter Hultgren 
and H. M. Barson were elected assistant 
cashiers. William T. Anderson was 


_——__ 





REED MASTER PLAN 
“Well Named” 


Your Bond Account— 


The buying and selling of bonds is now one of the most 
important services a bank extends to its clients. 


Our Bond Department is equipped to render a complete 
investment service to banks, and we invite you to make 
use of the facilitiés offered. 


She NATIONAL (TY BANK 
of CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, Chairman of Board 
H. E. OTTE, President 


Country Bank Dept. 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 








promoted from assistant secretary to 
secretary and T. H. Golightly was 
elected auditor. 


Joseph M. Young has been appointed 
manager of the East Tenth Street 
branch of the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company of Indianapolis, In- 
diana. Mr. Young succeeds R. H. 
Beechtold who resigned. 


H. N. Barrett, cashier of the Peck- 
ville National Bank, Peckville, Penn- 
sylvania, resigns April 1, but will retain 
his membership on the board of di- 
rectors. He will be succeeded by Floyd 
E. Brink. 


Samuel Black was elected president of 
the Marietta National Bank, Marietta, 
Oklahoma to take the place of C. E. 
Morris who died recently. 


Plans for the new bank building to 
be erected this year for Ogdensburg 
Bank, Ogdensburg, New York are being 
prepared by Thomas Bruce Boyd, New 


York. The new building will be 
constructed of marble and_ brick 
and will be 100x42x32 feet. At the 


front and rear of the building will be 
mezzanine floors for executive offices. 


The Moultrie Banking Company, 
Moultrie, Georgia, will erect a bank 
building 145x35 feet, to be located on 
the site of the present home of the bank. 
It will be a three story structure. 


A new bank building was recently 
erected by the Cedar Springs State 
Bank, Cedar Springs, Michigan. 





The Peoples Trust Company, Tama- 
qua, Pennsylvania has awarded contract 
for another story to its bank building. 
The improvements will cost between 
$50,000 and $60,000. 


The Federal Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, Shadyside, Ohio plans to erect 
a new bank building. 


The Charlevoix County Bank build- 
ing of Charlevoix, Michigan, which was 
destroyed by fire, will be ‘rebuilt. 


Work has started on the new bank 
building of the Third National Bank, 
Dayton, Ohio. The structure will be 
two stories in height but will have the 
actual height of four floors. The build- 
ing will be ready for oeceupaney about 
the middle of June. 


A new bank building will be erected 
by the Spring Valley City Bank, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


New Orleans 


XII 
“The Wall Street’ of New Orleans 


Like a strong magnet lower Caron- 
delet Street has attracted the financial 
institutions of New Orleans until to- 
day the banks on this street represent 
the bulk of the $300,000,000.00 of 
banking resources which establish 
New Orleans as the financial Me- 
tropolis of the South. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signatures, 


address, name and heading to be counted. Send cash with your order. 


eare of the BANKERS MonrTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


BANKS FOR SALE 





Southern California Banks. Business and 
living conditions warrant investigation. Write 
the Sanders-McOulloch Company, Suite 210 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. tf. 


BANKS 
HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., 149-159 w. 
22nd St. Chicago. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 
Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, Anniversaries, 
Fairs, etc. 10*-12ti. 


BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re 
tain accurate record of customers. OUR OARD 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete record, pro 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send for 
sample mentioning number of boxes in use 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, Chicago, Il. t.f. 


Safes—Burglar 
every size, style 
Murray 126 E. 


and fireproof, 
and make. 
Pearl St. 


Secondhand, 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4*-12 ti. 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

9*-t.f. 





PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 


Omaha wns Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8S. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office ane 6*-12 ti. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
As Publicity and New Business Manager of 
Progressive Bank. Ten years experience. Famil- 
iar with Central File. Can prove ability. Now 
employed but desire larger opportunity. Address 
Box 510, ¢ /o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Il. A*-1 ti. 


Answers addressed 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Executives seeking superior connections find 
our confidential service extremely satisfactory, 
Let our Mr. Harrison confidentially 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as ‘he has successfully done for thou- 
sands of others since 1909. Inquiries invited 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Ine, 
Confidential Negotiators. Association Buildin 
Chicago. 7*-12 tt 


FIXTURES “WANTED 
Used vault door, bank counter, safety deposit 
boxes and equipment. Give description and 
condition. Home Building and Loan (Oo, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 3-2* ti. 


FOR SALE 

Modern Bank Front, natural granite, about 
30 feet wide by 40 feet high; two sets of bank- 
ing fixtures, the first consisting of marble block 
floor, marble counter screens, glass and wrought 
iron grills, the other consists of 160 lineal feet 
of mahogany counter screen, bronze grill work, 
officers quarters, etc. Priced at a great reduc- 
tion on present day costs. Write for particulars, 
Monroe County Savings Bank, 35 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 4-*1 ti 


MANAGERIAL POSITIONS 

Men and women with sales, technical or ex- 
ecutive ability, capable of earning $2000.00 to 
$50,000.00 desiring such position should write 
us. Not a school nor Employment Bureau, but 
a safe Confidential and logical way to obtain the 
connections you want. The Murray E. Hill 
Company, 301 Chamber of Commerce, Nashville, 
Tenn. 4*-1 ti. 
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